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BEAUTIFUL SHOES 


T is step, step, step, upstairs and down, 

morning,noon and night. Telephones, 
kitchen cabinets, and other modern de- 
vices will lighten your tasks. But you 
cannot do a day’s housework while 
sitting in an easy chair. Of all things 
that make a woman’s work easier, com- 
fortable shoes are the most important. 


Busy women find the help they / 
need in stylish Cantilever Shoes. / 
Every step you take in these sci- 
entifically constructed shoes is / 
easier and less tiring. For Can- 
tilever Shoes have flexible 
arches that harmonize with 
the feet instead of work- 
ing against them.Wom- 
en who wear Cantilev- 
er Shoes are better 
equipped to stand 9 
the strenuous life & 
of today. Pleas- f 
ures are keener, {ee 
and work isn't | ! a 
drudgery, when | BR 


your feet are helped 
along the busy way, 
from breakfast to 
bedtime. And Can. 
tilever Shoes are so 
attractive in appear. 
ance that you can dou. 
bly enjoy their comfort 
Thefreedom that Cantilever 
flexibility allows the foot 
permits the arch muscles to 
strengthen through exercise. 
This is one of the reasons why 
Cantilever Shoes correct foot 
troubles for so many thousands of 
wearers. Eighty-five out of ever 
hundred foot sufferers find relief in 
Cantilevers. This fact was established 

/ by questioning hundreds of wearers. 


Smart new oxfords and pumps for spring 
may be seen at your local Cantilever 
Agency. If it isn’t listed in the telephone 
book under “Cantilever,” write the Canti- 
lever Corporation, 404 Willoughby Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for the address. 
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DUMB LIZZIE OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


BY I. A. R. WYLIE 


UR tracks had often crossed each 
() other. I do not flatter myself 
that she had even noticed mine, 
but for a long time I had been uneasily 
conscious that we were drawing nearer 
to each other and that one day we must 
inevitably meet face to face. Even be- 
fore I had visited America, before I had 
even met Americans, strange tales of her 
had reached my ears. ‘They were trav- 
eler’s tales and, therefore, fantastic and 
incredible. One day I was to have a 
traveler’s tale of my own to tell. This 
is it. This is the sad but true story of 
how I did at last meet her, and appended 
are some even sadder reflections. 


It happened close on two years ago. 
The scene was laid in the library of my 
London house. It was my work hour. 
My telephone bell rang, and my agent’s 
voice came to me across the wires. Now 
my agent’s voice is as my master’s voice, 
and I am accustomed to listen obediently 
and hopefully. She said, “There is a 
certain Mr. X., an American editor who 
controls also a number of important 
newspapers. And he wants an article 


from you.” I asked briefly but clearly, 
“How much and how long?” And I 
confess the answer staggered me. I had 
not realized up till then that my mean- 
est comma had such monetary value. 
“And,” added the kind voice, “you can 
choose any subject you like; but first 
Mr. X. would like to discuss the matter 
with you personally. Could you arrange 
to see him to-morrow morning at ten 
o'clock?” 

This caused meapang. For the morn- 
ing is my best work time. But I re- 
flected that the controller of many im- 
portant papers was not likely to have any 
more time to waste than a mere padder 
of advertisements like myself and that 
we should be quit of each other in a few 
minutes. I consented cheerfully. 

Duly, at ten o’clock, Mr. X. arrived. 
He proved to be young, charming, and 
intelligent. I felt that we were going to 
understand each other. I was not aware 
then of the sinister, invisible chaperon 
whom he had brought with him and who, 
I realize now, must have watched our 
amiable exchange of cigarettes with a 
baleful disapproval. The opening gam- 
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bit was mine. Over night I had reflected 
on suitable subjects for a popular article. 
They contained ideas that, like most of 
my ideas, were simple, harmless, but I 
hoped reasonably intelligent and intel- 
ligible. If they were even faintly pro- 
vocative I felt that that might be to the 
good. I began with my favorite thesis. 
I felt that Mr. X. liked children, and this 
had to do with children. It was an idea 
based on my own experience as a child. 
At the age of ten I virtually lived like 
a grown-up, responsible individual. I 
traveled extensively and alone and con- 
trolled my own finances. I read books 
and visited plays which are to-day 
known only by hearsay to my contem- 
poraries. Without exactly advocating 
this system, it was my idea to suggest 
that it had its advantages. In my case 
it had lengthened my experience of life 
by a good ten years and was a far more 
satisfactory method of preparation than 
the sheltered unreality of most children’s 
up-bringing. (I give the subject in this 


much detail to prove that, whether my 


ideas were intelligent or not, I was at 
least not advocating the destruction of 
the Constitution of the United States.) 
I warmed to my thesis. I felt that I was 
talking more brightly than I usually do 
at ten o'clock in the morning—but also 
that there was something wrong. Mr. X. 
was regarding me with grave, patient, 
but troubled eyes. He listened to the 
end. And then he leaned towards me. 
He said earnestly, penetratingly: 

“Miss Wylie, have you remembered 
the Middle West?” 

I had not. I said so. 
have looked very stupid. 
head. 

“One must always remember the 
Middle West,” he said. And sat back 
and waited for me to go on. 

I realized instinctively that my idea 
was dead and buried without so much 
as the blessing of the Church. Shaken 
and puzzled I began again. I forget 
what it was I proposed to write about this 
time. I remember that Mr. X. seemed 
interested. He took my points and even 


I know I must 
He shook his 
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agreed with them. But in the end he 
smiled that peculiarly wistful and rather 
pitying smile. 

“But you see, Miss Wylie—in the 
Middle West—” 

I was still strong enough to be rebel- 
lious. I went ahead with the theory 
that editors, movie directors, and such 
like didn’t know their business—that if 
the voice of the People was the Voice of 
God, the head of the People couldn’t he 
entirely stuffed with sawdust. Mr. X. 
smiled. Evidently I was going through 
the normal stages of a disease. 

“Have you ever been to the Middle 
West?” he asked. 

“T’ve been to California,” I said with 
some defiance. 

“Tt’s not the same,” he murmured. 
“Tt would be unwise to confuse them. 
However, please go on—” 

But by this time I had realized her 
presence. I suspected, if only dimly as 
yet, the ominous part that she would 
probably play in my whole life. I sup- 
pose I lost my nerve. I began to stam- 
mer. My next idea didn’t wait for her. 
It went to pieces in my own hands. | 
became abjectly silent. That evidently 
was the moment for which Mr. X. had 
been patiently waiting. He produced a 
sheet of paper and a pencil and drew his 
chair confidentially closer. He said: 

“Miss Wylie, I am going to help you 
as I help all my authors. They all begin 
with the same trouble. But really it 
isn’t so difficult. You'll see. May I 
ask you a few simple questions?” 

I said he might. 

“What would you like for a birthday 
present?” 

Now I had heard a great deal about 
American men—their chivalrous treat- 
ment of their women folk and their 
fabulous generosity. And my birthday 
happened to be next week. But this was 
so sudden. I temporized flippantly. 

“Shall we say sixty thousand dollars?” 
I suggested. 

He shook his nice head reproachfully. 

“Oh, no, Miss Wylie—you don’t want 
that—” 
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“Don’t I?” I felt doubtful but con- 
trite. Evidently I had said the wrong 
thing again. ‘“‘What should I want?” 
I asked. 

“Love,” he said. 
he added. 

This was more than sudden. It was 
precipitate. I faltered and he became 
urgent. “Don’t you believe in love?” 
he asked. 

Now I have had a great deal of love in 
my life. Spiritual love. And frankly 
it has caused me more trouble than all 
my other blessings put together. But 
it was twelve o’clock by this time, and I 
was quite broken—I said “yes” and 
hoped to heaven the Middle West be- 
lieved in love too. It seemed that she 
did for Mr. X. wrote down, “ Believes in 
love,” and so to speak initialed it O.K. 
From that point we proceeded rapidly. 

“And now, Miss Wylie, isn’t it true 
that every cloud has a silver lining?” 

I agreed and within the next ten min- 
utes Mr. X. and I had compiled a series 
of verities of which “A stitch in time 
saves nine,” “The hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the world,” and “A friend 
in need is a friend indeed” would be typi- 
calexamples. At the end he handed me 
the sheet of paper. 

“That, Miss Wylie, is what we want 
you to write for us.” 

I took a deep breath. 
dered. 

“And the Middle West—?” I whis- 
pered. 

“Will eat it alive,” he said. 


“Spiritual love,” 


I shud- 


I 


Mr. X. came again in a day or two. 


He wasn’t easy about me. I think he 
felt that beneath my soft feminine ex- 
terior I was more hard-boiled than I 
ought to be. And by this time I had the 
courage to protest. He was very kind 
about it. He rewrote my first few para- 
graphs and talked to me like a father who 
has been over the rough places himself 
—sympathetically and helpfully. He 
didn’t want me to feel that I was fooling 
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anyone. He said that the great public 
I was writing for were very simple folk. 
According to a United States Govern- 
ment report, ninety per cent of them 
were mentally ten years old and always 
would be ten years old. And wasn’t it 
better to give them the sweet old homely 
truths than no truth at all? And after 
all, wasn’t love the greatest thing in the 
world? And didn’t a stitch in time save 
nine? Feeling the grim eye of the Middle 
West fixed on me, I assented without the 
slightest hesitation. 

Mr. X. and I parted on the best of 
terms. I half hoped that at the last we 
might exchange an honest wink. But 
of course that would have been as much 
as his job was worth. Not only would 
the Middle West have spotted the wink, 
however slight, but he would have spotted 
it himself. And the man who winks at 
his life’s work is lost. 

In the next few days I grew to sympa- 
thize with him. For by that time his 
beldam sans merci had got me well in 
thrall. The only difference between us 
was that I frankly couldn’t bear the 
sight of her, which only made my posi- 
tion that much worse. Dumb Lizzie of 
the Middle West. She appeared to me 
as a gaunt elderly female in a poke bon- 
net and elastic-side boots, armed with a 
stout umbrella with which, every time 
I came up for air, she clouted me over 
the head. And she was not alone. In 
case I should show fight, she had brought 
her grandchildren along—an enormous, 
truly awe-inspiring brood. Though they 
had changed their way of doing their hair, 
the length of their skirts, and the cut 
of their coats, they were still inspired by 
her indomitable spirit. Her poke bon- 
net, elastic-side boots and stout umbrella, 
though discarded from daily use, were 
still emblazoned on the tribal battle 
shields. And the old lady was obviously 
proud of her descendants. She mar- 
shalled before me the splendid battalions 
which had sent an eminent and virtuous 
woman preacher to the right-about for 
the sin of cigarette-smoking. The mid- 
dle-aged granddaughter, who was able 
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in a five-minute “club paper” to give a 
comprehensive survey of the Renais- 
sance delighted her old heart, and her 
eyes sparkled as she reviewed the de- 
voted sisterhood who had not only 
constituted themselves their brother’s 
jailers, but had actually created, for his 
undoing, a whole new set of crimes. And 
she had some fine male descendants. 
There was, for example, a certain im- 
portant mayor of a great city. And 
there was another, less important, whom 
I had met myself in California, who at a 
dinner given in honor of his return from 
Europe dismissed the whole Italian na- 
tion as deficient in the great American 
art of plumbing. 

But it must not be supposed that 
Dumb Lizzie’s progeny were entirely 
middle-aged. Far from it. Tucked 


away in the rear were some charming 
young things full of enthusiasms and 
sweet-nothingness who only awaited the 
call to impose Grandmother’s ideals and 
dear old homely truths on a cowed and 
helpless world. 


Looking over this solid front of Dumb 
Lizzie’s offspring my heart sank. I was 
already beaten. But my real punish- 
ment came later when Mr. X. assured me 
that I had given the old lady and her 
family exactly what they wanted. 


Ill 


For I wrote that article. I sweated 
platitudes. I don’t mean that I gave in 
to the old lady without a struggle. 
Sometimes I rallied against her to the 
extent of doubting her existence. I 
knew, of course, that to Mr. X. she was 
not merely the Middle West. She was 
the personification of a Universal Lack 
of Intelligence. She was Everybody 
Everywhere. She was the Great Heart 
of the People to whom his newspapers 
owed their excellent circulation. He 
imagined her, I knew, as a sweet inno- 
cent young thing with flaxen hair and 
blue eyes. “A little child shall lead 
them”’ would have been his version of the 
old harridan’s outrageous and tyrannical 
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behavior towards myself. At any rate, 
she was a reality to him, and he had cer- 
tainly persuaded himself that in giving 
her what she wanted he was doing his 
honest bit to make the world go round. 
If I had suggested to him that he was 
nourishing a monster with the brains 
of human victims he would have been 
even more worried about me than he 
was. He was, indeed, so sure of himself 
that for a time he and his check between 
them almost had me convinced. 

But before I was through with my con- 
tribution to the world’s thought I had 
made two discoveries. I discovered— 
rather to my surprise—that I was, after 
all, an honest writer who couldn’t tell 
lies decently even at so much a comma 
and, furthermore, that a truth which has 
become a platitude is a most pernicious 
and treacherous sort of lie. The soul 
has been squeezed out of it. It is dead 
and has gone bad, as all dead things do. 
When, for instance, under the threat of 
the umbrella, I announced confidentially 
that “a friend in need is a friend indeed” 
friendship expired on my hands. “God 
is love’’ I boomed, and was aware of 
blasphemy. The emotional and actual 
truth behind these statements had long 
since been washed out by the sloppy 
thinking and cheap sentimentality to 
which I was adding with every line I 
wrote. What was left was a nasty corpse 
in a high state of decay. 

This realization knocked Mr. X.’s 
excuse for himself and me right out of 
court. He and I were not helping the 
world to go round. We were helping to 
stand it on its head. We were not sup- 
plying sweet old homely truths to sweet 
simple people. We were preparing syn- 
thetic ice cream for dyspeptics suffering 
from a very complicated form of diges- 
tive disturbance. I might state the 
case more roughly. We were doping 
dope-maniacs. And dope-maniacs are 
neither sweet nor simple. They have 
very involved mental processes which 
often lead to the most disruptive action. 
Between my tender pronouncements re- 
garding love and friendship, the beauty 
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of forgiveness and the Christmas spirit, 
and the Remus verdict some months 
later, my guilty conscience has since 
traced a delicate but very definite con- 
nection. The jury most certainly had 
never read my effusion. But they had 
most certainly read something like it, 
for I had written according to standard. 
They had been fed with that sort of stuff 
ever since they could read and had be- 
come illiterate. Twelve savages who 
had never heard a sweet old homely 
truth in their lives would have come to a 
more reasonable conclusion. At any rate, 
after their own fashion they would have 
been logical and honest. They would 
never have confused Mr. Remus with 
Father Christmas or felt the emotional 
necessity of presenting him with a Christ- 
mas present. They would have been in- 


capable of the mental gymnastics which 
led twelve chosen representatives of a 
great civilized country to a verdict worthy 
of twelve high-class morons. Either they 
would have elected Mr. Remus chief of 
their tribe or they would have hanged 


him. 

Now I am convinced—for I am demo- 
cratic by temper and more than ready 
to believe in a general fundamental good 
sense—that these twelve were poten- 
tially, or had been potentially, reason- 
able, clear-thinking people capable of 
sound honest sentiment. I am not will- 
ing to accept Mr. X.’s conclusion that 
they were incurably ten years old. Be- 
sides, ten-year-old children, if they 
haven’t read too much and haven’t been 
to the movies, are usually extremely 
reasonable, intelligent, and even gifted. 
Something had happened to those twelve. 
And I am regretfully convinced that J 
had happened to them—the “I” being 
a composite figure representing all those 
writers who at so much a comma have 
helped to create an unreal world full of 
false values where cigarette smoking rep- 
resents moral turpitude and Mr. Remus 
and Father Christmas are interchange- 
able figures. Between us we have re- 
duced honest sentiment to driveling 
sentimentality, hard clear thinking to 
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muddle-headed vaporings, and a capac- 
ity for dignified, strong action to explo- 
sive and dangerous violence. For I am 
not suffering from folie de grandeur when 
I say that I feel responsible not only 
for those twelve jurymen but for Mr. 
Remus himself and even for the next 
Great War. Because in these days when 
wars are virtually fought by civilians no 
war could be begun, let alone carried on, 
without the heartfelt co-operation of the 
Brotherhood of Blurb and Blah. And 
to that Brotherhood I have belonged. 
Mere resignation from membership 
does not absolve me. I have done 
my bit to make our Dumb Lizzies 
do the things they do. 


IV 


Heaving rocks of ridicule at the poor 
old lady is cheap sport; for she was not 
always ridiculous, and even now she 
seems to me less contemptible than those 
of us who consciously sell our talent to 
keep her as feeble-minded as we have 
helped to make her. (For after all it is 
not necessary to have a limousine in 
order to live.) Once upon a time she 
really was a simple soul. She lived in 
the wilderness and was quite illiterate. 
She sang primitive songs and wove 
quaint designs, and at night she and her 
men folk told legends by the fireside. 
The legends were poetry; her songs and 
designs sprang from the authentic spirit 
of her race. She was coarse and often 
brutal and ignorant, but she was not 
silly. She knew what she knew of life 
first hand. She was the rough clay out 
of which God eventually molds genius. 
But instead of God, the bright go-getters 
and uplifters came along and they saw 
how nicely they could “‘feature”’ her and 
her sentiments and traditions into a 
pretty movie story and how well her 
songs would sound on the gramophone. 
And it was a simple matter to standard- 
ize her designs for the sports sweaters of 
the Smart People all the world over. So 
they went ahead with the great work. 
And they were by no means selfish about 
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it. They not only exploited her, but 
they taught her how to exploit herself. 
They taught her how to commercialize 
her own talents. And presently she and 
her men folk were sitting, hand gummed 
to hand, in the sweetly scented shadows 
of the Movie Palace, gaping at the cari- 
cature of themselves. No need for her 
to sing her songs any more. The radio 
and the gramophone and the Movie 
Chorus could do that for her. (Oh, that 
“ Volga Boat Song’’!) Noneed to weave 
strange symbolic patterns. The ma- 
chine had stamped the meaning out of 
them long since. No need to live, in 
fact, since real life could be found so 
conveniently between the covers of cheap 
magazines. Above all—no need to 
think. The Brotherhood of Blurb and 
Blah did that for her, too. And so Lizzie 
became spiritually and mentally barren. 
She grew withered and tyrannical and 
bigoted. Since she could no longer live 
and think for herself, she began to deny 
the freedom of thought and growth to 
others. She had become dumb. 

But also she had become rich. 

This is the most significant phenom- 
enon of our times. Never before in 
history has Lizzie been so dumb and so 
powerful. She not only can buy herself 
motor cars, radios, gramophones, and 
ice-cream sodas, but she can buy up the 
intelligence of the world. And she is 
buying it up. It is of no use to argue 
that the intelligence ought not to sell 
itself. It does and it always has done— 
with a few noble and suffering exceptions. 
Once it was the Medici who bought up 
the poets, artists, and men of science. 
Now it is Mr. Humpty-Dumpty of the 
Amalgamated Hokus-Pokus Press, on 
behalf of his all-powerful patroness. 
The Medici were no doubt tyrannous, 
vexatious masters; but they had a flair 
for genius. It flattered them. Dumb 
Lizzie flairs it too but she is afraid of it. 
It worries her like the dim memory of a 
lost power in herself. So that the first 
thing she insists on with regard to her 
new purchase is that the genius shall be 
knocked out of it. And what happens 
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to genius happens to talent and plain 
common sense. Even men of science 
are beginning to talk her patter. They 
can’t help themselves. For she has the 
money. From a financial angle she can 
make honest work sheer waste of time. 
Last year at the Snyder trial poets, 
authors, artists, and professors tumbled 
over one another in their anxiety 
to catch Dumb Lizzie’s ear in one 
of her most dangerous and unlovely 
moods. 

I admit willingly that the example 
of my own encounter with her is of no 
importance per se. It was important 
to me because according to my lights, 
which are dim enough, I am an honest 
craftsman who was bribed into an act of 
intellectual dishonesty. But the shock 
to my morals is my affair. I don’t pre- 
tend that the world has suffered any 
serious loss in consequence. But Mr. 
X.’s list of contributors contained the 
names of the most important and sig- 
nificant writers and thinkers in England 
and America. One or two, Mr. X. ad- 
mitted regretfully, had proved intrac- 
table. The rest had succumbed. They 
had joined the Brotherhood. And if 
they persuaded themselves that at the 
worst they were doing no harm I congrat- 
ulate them. At any rate I cannot 
blame them. Leonardo da Vinci would 
have done no better. That is the worst 
of it. 

On the surface Dumb Lizzie is an easy- 
going generous patroness. She assures 
us of our freedom of thought and speech. 
When we do presume to think and speak 
freely she does not put us to the rack 
and thumb-screw. She buys us up. 
She does not make martyrs of us. She 
makes plutocrats. Much simpler and 
much less painful. But as a result the 
creative energy of the world is being 
flattened out. ‘The high mountains and 
deep valleys are being smoothed down 
to a flat noisy plain where human Fords, 
running in a double stream, honk at one 
another's heels, and Dumb Lizzie with 
her umbrella acts as an implacable 
traffic-cop at the crossroads. 
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If we care for humanity at all apart 
from hygiene, plumbing, central heating, 
and newer and faster means of transpor- 
tation, we must admit that the situation 
is discouraging everywhere. That it 
should be at its worst in America is in- 
evitable. In one sense America is less a 
nation than the future of all nations. 
When Europeans complain that they are 
being Americanized what they really 
mean is that they are being futurized. 
What America is to-day they are almost 
certain to be to-morrow. And, frankly, 
most of them do not like the prospect. 
But it is no use criticizing America. 
Untrammelled by tradition, she is merely 
being swept ahead of the rest of us by a 
tide which neither she nor anyone else 
can control. She may reach Paradise 
first as a consequence. Or it may be the 
other place. No one can predict with 
certainty and no one can do anything 
about it. All we know is that, save for a 


miracle, we are bound to come tumbling 


in after her. Meantime we can only 
watch her progress in the hopes that by 
her experience we may save ourselves 
from some of the worst bumps en route 
for wherever we are all destined. 

One thing is clear to the observer— 
that something has definitely gone wrong 
with American literature—or in other 
words with the thought of the nation. 
America is now in her Victorian Era. 
She is bursting with the activity, pros- 
perity, and virtuous, virile self-confidence 
that once made England so beloved. 
On the side of material achievement 
there seems to be nothing beyond her 
powers. But where is the intellectual 
phenomenon which usually accompanies 
such periods of national expansion? 
Where is the amazing galaxy of poets, 
philosophers, and novelists that illumi- 
nated an otherwise highly materialistic 
and unpleasant age? Every now and 
then one has the impression that they are 
about to make their appearance—that 
something tremendous is about to hap- 
pen. The vast flat sea begins to stir and 
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heave with hidden energy. A _ white- 
cap makes its appearance here and there; 
and then the ruffling wind sinks; the sea 
resumes its sullen, uneasy smoothness; 
and nothing happens. 

It seems to me that it is useless to 
explain that the form of self-expression 
has changed—that, for instance, Lind- 
bergh and Edison are the true expo- 
nents of the American spirit. For the 
explorer, the experimenter, the hero, 
and the poet travel together. And 
when one of them is missing some- 
thing goes wrong with the rest. Lind- 
bergh may be Drake, but without his 
Shakespeare he loses half his significance. 
When a nation becomes inarticulate it is 
usually because she has nothing to say, 
her spirit is exhausted. Now obviously 
this is not true of America and no one 
has ever accused her of being inarticu- 
late. But what she says is not commen- 
surate with what she is and is doing. 
There is much noise and talk but very 
little is said. Her writers display a 
feverish restlessness rather than an ex- 
uberant and forceful energy. A psycho- 
analyst would diagnose a complex— 
a secret mental pressure of some sort, 
and I have no doubt that if he carried 
his investigation farther he would fish 
Dumb Lizzie to the surface. 

Let us for a moment imagine the career 
of an American genius. He is born. 
He grows up. In spite of a good home 
and a sound education he persists in 
being different and, therefore, dangerous. 
It seems almost certain that unless quick 
action is taken he will say something 
which will make everybody very un- 
comfortable. But Dumb Lizzie can be 
relied upon. Like a grotesque old Venus 
she lures his adolescent steps into the 
Venusburg where the Movie and the 
Radio and such-like sirens lie in wait to 
seduce his originality. But he is strong 
and pure of heart. He resists. He es- 
capes. He writes his first book. It 
may not be a great book, but the symp- 
toms of greatness are unmistakable. 
Dumb Lizzie girds herself for the final 
assault. Armed with her money-bag 
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and her umbrella she advances upon him. 
Or perhaps, knowing what the young 
man thinks of her, she sends Mr. X. in 
her stead—another victim of hers so 
completely spellbound by her charms 
and so amiable and honest and well- 
intentioned that the genius is certain 
to be disarmed from the outset. 

The encounter is quite brief. All that 
Mr. X. asks is that the genius shall re- 
member the Middle West. In other 
words, he is free to write anything he 
likes so long as he puts it nicely and does 
not offend the susceptibilities of Baptist 
Ministers, Purity Campaigners, Anti- 
Vivisectionists, Anti-Tobacco Leaguers, 
Prohibitionists, Kleagles of the Ku-Klux- 
Klan, Roman Catholics, Jews, and the 
Lord’s Day Alliance. Otherwise he is 
absolutely free to go ahead. In return 
Dumb Lizzie lays her heart and fortune 
at his feet. He does not often resist. 
For it is easy to compromise. The 
genius argues that after all he is only 
asked to utter a few sweet homely old 
truths and that afterwards, free of 
financial worry, he will be able to tell his 
own Truth. He deludes himself. For 
he never tells the Truth again. He 
sinks to the flat level of mediocrity, and 
the chances are that Dumb Lizzie, hav- 
ing got him where she wants him, takes 
no more notice of him. Sometimes he 
does resist. And in his furious deter- 
mination to prove his independence he 
becomes obscene or unintelligible or 
both. But in one way or another genius 
is battered or flattered out of existence. 

Now, Dumb Lizzie is not an American 
monopoly. There are Dumb Lizzies 
everywhere. But in no other country 
has she as yet been exalted to a National 
Institution. In no other country is she 
so venerated. And she is venerated 
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because she is rich. And she is rich 
because there is still so much opportunity 
in America that mere half-wittedness is 
no obstacle to wealth and even power. 
Without money she could never have 
persuaded Mr. X. that she was a sweet 
and simple soul whom it was an honor 
to serve, and I should have frankly 
turned up my nose at her. 

I do not, of course, suggest that pov- 
erty and intelligence are synonymous. 
But I do suggest that the percentage 
of morons with money is higher in 
America than elsewhere in the world and 
that their influence is, therefore, exces- 
sive and dangerous both to the creative 
genius of the country and to the stability 
and integrity of public opinion. 


VI 

I am not suggesting a remedy. I 
don’t know of one. Indeed, I do not 
believe that the trend of civilization can 
be changed. It can only be hindered or 
hastened. What. will be, will be. It is 
possible that genius and democracy are 
incompatible and that in the promised 
land of fulfilment we shall be all one 
happy family of Dumb Lizzies taking in 
one another’s intellectual washing. If 
that is to be, nothing can be done about 
it. A League for the Suppression of 
Dumb Lizzies would be only one more 
form of organized foolishness. I resign 
myself. But I am sad about it and per- 
haps a little bitter. For I wrote that 
article with blood and tears. There 
were some things I said in it which will 
haunt me on my deathbed. I have 
spent the money I got for writing them. 
And, Heaven knows, if Dumb Lizzie 
raises the price of my commas, I may 
even write them again. 








DOES BUSINESS WANT SCHOLARS? 


BY WALTER S. GIFFORD 
President of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


HE other day a gentleman said to 
T: New York friend of his who is 

a lawyer, ““My son is going to 
graduate from the law school this year 
and is looking around for a_ place. 
Could I send him in to see you?” 

The lawyer replied, “Certainly, I'd be 
glad to see him,” but there was no great 
enthusiasm in his tone. 

The father continued, “He is on the 
Law Review, and several offices have 
spoken to him; but if you will tell me 
who in your office sees...” He got 
no farther. ‘You send him right in to 
see me,” answered the lawyer. “I'd 
like to talk to him.” 

The change had come over the lawyer 
when the father said, “He is on the Law 
Review.” That means he is a high-mark 
man. 

The big law firms seek the high-mark 
men from the law schools. The pro- 
fession believes that the man who stands 
well in his law studies will make a better 
lawyer than one who does not. 

The hospitals take the same attitude 
toward medical students. A man with 
low marks in the medical school is not 
likely to get an appointment in the best 
hospitals, for it is the experience of the 
medical profession that those who stand 
well in the professional school are more 
likely to stand well in their profession 
later on. 

But business, on the other hand, does 
not as a rule select men on the basis of 
their marks in college. Perhaps for this 
reason the undergraduate who intends 
to go into business does not always con- 
sider his scholastic standing in relation 


to his business career. He is somewhat 
apt to think of his college course as an 
era in itself, without influence on his 
life after graduation. If he does connect 
his college course with a business future 
at all, he is likely to think that his ath- 
letic or social activities, his work on 
college papers or in dramatic clubs, or 
similar extra-curricular efforts, are better 
training for the future than his academic 
work. Some do the academic work 
merely in order that they may stay in 
college to do the other things. And in 
taking this attitude the boys reflect 
fairly accurately the opinion of many of 
their elders, under whom they are going 
to begin their working career. 

I believe that this attitude of business 
toward the scholarship of college gradu- 
ates differs from the attitude of the legal 
and medical professions toward scholar- 
ship in the graduate schools for one main 
reason: Business believes that a law 
school teaches a boy law but that a col- 
lege does not teach a boy business. 
Consequently, a boy who stands high in 
the law school will possess knowledge 
more immediately useful than one who 
doesn’t, while no matter how high a boy 
stands in college he will not have much, 
if any, knowledge immediately useful in 
business. 

This, of course, flies counter to the 
theory of the educators. They main- 
tain that the courses in college are so 
conducted that a boy who gets high 
marks will have had to use his brains and 
that the habit and ability to use his 
brains will make him valuable and 
successful in whatever he tries to do. 
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The legal and medical professions rather 
sustain this contention, for they say that 
it is not so much what the men of high 
standing know that makes them valuable 
when they leave the professional schools, 
but the fact that they have the habit of 
successful mental accomplishment. The 
academic folk believe that, while a 
knowledge of history or philosophy 
may not be immediately applicable 
to the shoe business, a boy who did 
good work in history and philosophy is 
more likely to do well in the shoe busi- 
ness than one who did poorly in those 
subjects. 

The educators believe that the process 
of education is a continuous interrelated 
process beginning early in school and 
ending late in life. ‘They have figures to 
prove that the boys who do well in school 
generally do well in college, and that 
those who do well in college generally 
rank high in the professional schools, and 
that those who rank high in the pro- 
fessional schools generally succeed in the 
professions—law, medicine, and teach- 
In fact, a high-grade man in school 


ing. 
has much the best chance of being a high- 
grade man in college, in professional 
school, in practice, and all through life. 

A very high percentage of the mem- 
bership of the Phi Beta Kappa Society 


are mentioned in Who’s Who. This does 
not necessarily bear directly upon the 
relationship between scholarship and 
business, because Who’s Who is not in- 
tended as a guide to business distinction, 
but it does indicate that the high-mark 
men who chose the activities favored by 
Who's Who gained more distinction in 
those activities than the low-mark men. 

Phi Beta Kappa claims 40 per cent of 
the Justices of the Supreme Court be- 
tween 1800 and 1922, and 40 per cent of 
the Secretaries of State. Considering 
the small numbers of the Society, that is 
an amazing showing. 

In 1911, President A. Lawrence Lowell 
of Harvard published an article on “ Col- 
lege Studies and Professional Training” 
which showed that men who ranked high 
in their college studies were apt to rank 
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high in the law and medical schools and 
that, in spite of exceptions, those who 
ranked lower in college ranked on the 
average lower in the professional schools. 
This deduction might reasonably make 
business wonder whether in preparing 
for business it makes much difference 
what subjects are mainly pursued in 
college—if these subjects whatever they 
are, are pursued with sufficient success. 
A study of the statistics he presented 
must make any business man at least 
wonder whether, if high-rank men are so 
certain to do better in the professional 
schools and in the professions, it might 
not be that they are more likely to do 
better than the average in business. 

In 1917 Dr. William Trufant Foster, 
then President of Reed College, published 
a book under the arresting title Should 
Students Study? In the chapter “Suc- 
cess in Studies and in Life”’ he presents 
material concerning graduates of West 
Point, of the Yale School of Forestry, of 
an engineering school, and of several 
colleges. In the case of each institution 
the high-scholarship men were mainly 
those who attained later eminence. 
Doctor Foster concludes, “‘ Indeed it is 
likely that the first quarter in scholarship 
of any school or college class will give to 
the world as many distinguished men as 
the other three-quarters.” 

Last year Professor Hugh A. Smith of 
the University of Wisconsin published 
the results of a test based on eighteen 
hundred alumni of a large university. 
These men had received their bachelors’ 
degrees over a period of 45 years, and all 
of them were at least 15 years out of 
college when the study was made. As it 
progressed, the committee compiling the 
information became more and more con- 
vinced of an almost invariable con- 
sistency between scholarship and suc- 
cess in life. To quote Professor Smith: 


A few representative figures will show the 
reason for these convictions. For the first 
two classes of 54 graduates, a number of per- 
sons were asked opinions concerning the 
career and success of the members, and 8 of 
these alumni were quite generally agreed on, 
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and one other was suggested by at least two 
correspondents, as the most worthy. The 
college marks showed that the 8 universally 
approved had the highest averages in the two 
classes, 6 being over 91 and 2 being 89. The 
other one, who won partial approval, had a 
mark of 85, which was no higher than that of 
4 or 5 not suggested as eminent. 

From a later class of 75 members, a final 
list was submitted to a number of people; 11 
won general approval as to their eminence in 
life, and 5 others received 2 or more votes. 
Ten of the 11 were the first 10 in the class in 
grades, all averaging above 90. 

These data indicate that in many 
fields college scholarship is a significant 
index of later success. But even they 
include relatively few cases of men in 
business. 


f 


Il 
Clearly, to tell whether high scholar- 
ship has a direct relationship to success 
in business, more comprehensive and 
more rigorous evidence is needed. Busi- 
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ness itself can most easily collect that 
evidence. Furthermore, it can hardly 
afford not todo so. Each year at least 
half of the 40,000 young men graduating 
from our colleges are entering its ranks. 
Their selection and training require an 
extremely large investment. One of the 
most readily available objective measures 
of their past achievement is their college 
scholastic record. It measures the re- 
sults in what, after all, has been their 
major task for four years. Its value for 
indicating future achievement is surely 
worth determining. 

With this point of view, the personnel 
department of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, under the 
direction of Mr. E. K. Hall, for the past 
two years has been making such a study 
of the relation of college scholarship to 
success in the Bell System. A large part 


of the study, covering the record of 
4,125 of the college graduates in the Bell 
System from 104 colleges is completed. 
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I—MeEpIAN SALARIES BY COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP RANK 


The median salary of the entire group studied is shown by the horizontal 100% line. Thirty years 
after graduation, the median salary of the men in the first tenth of their college classes is 155%, that of 
the men in the lowest third of their classes is 79% of this median. 
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II—DisrrisuTIon or COLLEGE GRADUATES INTO SALARY GROUPS 


In general, men in the first third of their college classes are most likely to be found in the highest 
third of their group in salary, those in the middle third in scholarship to be in the middle third in 


salary, and those in the lowest third in scholarship to be in the lowest third in salary. 


The above chart 


is based on the record of 2,144 Bell System employees over five years out of college. 


Additional records from a number of 
other colleges are expected, but there is 
no reason to believe that these additional 
cases will alter materially the general 
results already obtained. 

When this study of the relation of 
college scholarship to progress in the 
business has been completed it is pro- 
posed, if the necessary data are obtain- 
able, to make a somewhat similar study 
of the relation between school record and 
progress in the business. A great many 
of the higher positions in the System are 
held by men who did not go to college, 
and the real picture of the relationship 
between scholarship and subsequent 
progress cannot be completed without 
some data as to the scholarship records 
of the men who did not have a college 
education. The scholastic records of 
the college men were studied first. 

Of the 4,125 graduates, 319 were at 
once eliminated from the study because 
more than half of their business careers 
had been outside the Bell System. Of 
the 3,806 included, 1,662 were less than 
five years out of college, 2,144 were 
from five to thirty years out. In ob- 
taining these men’s records we asked 
the colleges to classify them in four 
groups: 


1—Those graduating in the first tenth of 
their class; 

2—Those graduating in the first third but not 
the first tenth; 

3—Those graduating in the middle third of 
their class; 

4—Those graduating in the lower third of 
their class. 


Chart I shows the median salaries of 
these men grouped in accordance with 
their scholarship rank at college. Each 
group’s median is expressed as a percent- 
age of the median of all the men included 
in the study. Median salaries, which 
show the salary of the man in the middle 
of his group, for example the fiftieth man 
in a group of ninety-nine, have been 
used instead of average salaries, which 
are sometimes greatly affected by one or 
two especially high salaries. 

As is indicated on Chart II, of the 
3,806 men studied, 498 had graduated in 
the first tenth of their respective classes. 
By about the fifth year of their employ- 
ment this group began to earn more than 
the other college men. They continued 
to increase their advantage little by little 
until they were twenty-five years out of 
college. Then they began to go ahead 
still more rapidly. The line in the chart 
represents, of course, the median man in 
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the group. Many individuals did better 
and many poorer than this man, but the 
group as a whole averaged substantially 
higher earnings than the rest of the 3,800. 

Next to the men who graduated in the 
first tenth of their classes come those who 
were in the first third of their classes, 
including the first tenth, 1,554 men. 
Their average earnings in the Bell 
System are also in relation to their 
scholarship in college. They are lower 
than the earnings of the men in the 
first tenth of their classes, but better 
than any other group. 

Of the 3,806 men studied, 1,468 gradu- 
ated in the middle third of their classes 
and the median man’s earnings in this 
group by the time they are thirty years 
out of college is somewhat less than two- 
thirds that of the median man among 
those in the first tenth of their classes. 

The 784 men who graduated in the 
lowest third of their classes have earned 
the least, and the curve of the earnings of 
the median man in this group has 
exactly the opposite trend to that of the 
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median man in the upper tenth of their 
classes: the longer the best students are 
in business, the more rapidly their earn- 
ings rise. The longer the poorer stu- 
dents are in business, the slower their 
earnings rise. 

It cannot be stated too emphatically 
that these lines on the charts represent 
the averages of the performances of the 
men in the different groups and that the 
records of individuals in each group vary 
very widely from the averages. Ut is 
clear, however, that in the Bell System, 
on the average, men who were good stu- 
dents have done better than those who 
were not.) There are, of course, excep- 
tions—men who were poor students who 
are succeeding well and men who were 
good students succeeding !'ess well—but 
on the whole the evidence is very striking 
that there is a direct relation between 
high marks in college and salaries after- 
ward in the Bell System. 

In general the normal expectation is 
that any college graduate entering busi- 
ness has one chance in three of standing 
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Men from the first tenth of their college classes have four times the chance of those from the lowest 


third to stand in the highest tenth salary group. 
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in salary among the highest third of all 
the college graduates in his company. 
From this study, as illustrated by the 
chart, it appears that the man in the 
first third in scholarship at college, five 
years or more after graduation, has not 
merely one chance in three, but about 
one in two of standing in the first third in 
salary. On the other hand, the man in 
the lowest third in scholarship has, 
instead of one chance in three, only 
about one in five of standing in the 
highest third in salary. There is also 
nearly one chance in two that he will 
stand in the lowest third in salary. 

In the same way, as shown by 
Chart III, the man in the highest tenth 
in scholarship at college has not one 
chance in ten, but nearly two chances 
in ten of standing in the highest tenth in 
salary. The man in the lowest third in 
salary, on the other hand, has instead of 
one chance in ten, only one in twenty-two 
of standing in the first tenth in salary. 

Strikingly enough, almost exactly the 
same results as those just given were 


obtained separately for the engineering 
graduates and the graduates in arts and 
business who together make up the whole 
group studied. 


This analysis may not answer 
Doctor Foster’s academic question, 
“Should Students Study?” but it has 
some bearing upon whether industry 
should seek students who had studied. 
I hope it has bearing enough on the sub- 
ject to lead other companies, associa- 
tions, trades, and industries to make 
studies along similar lines. It would 
undoubtedly be helpful if such studies 
could cover men who did not go to col- 
lege as well as college graduates. 

In this particular study made by the 
Bell System salary has been used as a 
measure of success. While I do not be- 
lieve that success in life can be rated by 
income, I do believe that as between one 
man and another working in the same 
business organization, success and salary 
—while not the same thing—will, gener- 
ally speaking, parallel each other. 

In studying the relationship between 
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success in scholarship and in business it 
is necessary, therefore, to study the re- 
sults of good and poor scholars in the 
same line of work, or perhaps even within 
one company; for general comparisons of 
men under different conditions in differ- 
ent businesses will not produce very 
valuable results. For instance, if schol- 
arship were an exact measure of business 
ability, it would not mean that a fine 
scholar who had entered the cotton mill 
business recently would have made as 
much money as if he had been in the au- 
tomobile business. He might have been 
as great a success, however. He might 
achieve what he set out to do equally 
well. At certain times some businesses 
make more money than others and, as 
Mr. Julius Rosenwald has said, luck has 
a great deal to do with the making of 
money. 

By organization, by the power to use 
nature which science has provided, in- 
dustry has shortened the hours and 
eased the burden of making a living. 
Men work eight hours where they used 
to work twelve and fourteen. Vacations 
are longer and more frequent. Success 
in life, both for the individual and for the 
nation, depends on the use of this leisure 
time just as it does on the use of the 
business time. Perhaps a mind trained 
to scholarship in youth may more easily 
find success and happiness in that leisure 
than one untrained. 

If studies by others corroborate the 
results of this study in the Bell System 
and it becomes clear that the mind well 
trained in youth has the best chance to 
succeed in any business it may choose, 
then scholarship as a measure of mental 
equipment is of importance both to busi- 
ness and to business men. Business will 
have a surer guide to the selection of able 
young men than it has used in the past, 
and the young men who train the muscle 
of their brains can feel reasonably cer- 
tain that such training will add to their 
success in business and, in all probabil- 
ity, to the fruitful and happy use of the 
leisure which success in business will 
give them. 
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YOUNG ORCHARD 


A STORY 


BY FLETA CAMPBELL SPRINGER 


home, the huge round ball of the 

sun touched lightly the earth on 
the western horizon, and the huge round 
ball of the moon touched the earth as 
lightly on the horizon to the east. 
They hung, balanced, like two great 
golden weights on a scale, and the road 
running straight through the little 
prairie town was the beam on which 
they hung. The slight young figure of 
the child so slowly crossing the road 
seemed to hold the exact center of that 
beam. For when she stepped from the 
road and went through the gate and into 
the yard the sun sank, its rim penetrat- 
ing the earth not more than an inch, and 
the moon lifted an inch free of it. 

But Lexie saw neither the sun nor the 
moon. Gravely, head bowed, she walked, 
oblivious of how she crossed the path 
of that splendid spectacle of her familiar 
world. For she was lost in another 
world, a world existing only between the 
covers of the book she carried so guard- 
edly, half hidden in the light folds of 
her dress. 

She went more slowly still up the steps 
of the porch and paused a moment be- 
fore she softly opened the screeen door 
and went in. Hearing a step in the 
dining room beyond, she slipped her 
book under the three Cszerny Exercise 
Books on the piano. 

“Ts that you, Lexie?” 

She went on into the dining room. 

Mother was setting the table for 
supper, going back and forth to the 
kitchen with dishes in her hands. 


AS LEXIE crossed the road toward 


“What were you doing all afternoon?” 
she asked. 

“Mrs. Eustace was reading aloud to 
me.” 

“That’s nice,” said mother, “I was 
afraid you might be bothering her.” 
Her voice came back from the kitchen. 
“Was it something interesting?” 

“Tt was a book about England,” 
Lexie said. 


“It seems a pity,”’ mother said, “to 
light a lamp or stay inside on a lovely 
evening like this.” 

She and father were talking about 
going fora walk. They might walk over 
and sit on the porch with the Cullens 
for a while. 

Lexie wondered what excuse she could 
make. They would expect her to go, 
of course. Mother went into the bed- 
room to get her scarf and now she came 
out and stood with father by the door. 

“Ready, Lexie?” 

She waited a minute as if she hadn’t 
quite heard. Father and mother stood 
in the doorway as if they were too 
languid to move, to go anywhere after 
all. 

“Well, shall we go?” said father, still 
without moving. 

And Lexie said quietly, casually, as 
if she were in the habit of making deci- 
sions for herself, “I think I'd rather 
stay here.” 

“Alone?” said mother. 

“T’ll practice a while,” said Lexie, 
and moved toward the piano in the 
twilit room. Ordinarily mother would 
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have said, ‘“‘Nonsense, dear, come 
along”; but to-night, this first perfect 
evening of spring, cool and tranquil after 
the windy day, it was far too lovely to 
be stern about anything. 

“If you don’t really want to go... 
said mother, “but you can’t see to prac- 
tice, and it does seem a pity to light a 
lamp on such a night.” 

“It’s light enough for scales,” said 
Lexie, feeling that mother would be 
satisfied if only no one lighted a lamp. 
And she did seem satisfied, for she said 
nothing more. 

Father opened the screen door and 
held it for mother to pass. 

““We won't be late,” said mother as 
they went down the steps of the porch. 
They seemed to drift slowly down the 
path in the still evening light. 

It was the first time that Lexie had 
ever stayed alone in the house after dark. 
It came over her as the screen door fell to 
with its soft familiar tap. She wondered 


’. 


if father and mother had thought of it. 
But of course they wouldn’t. 


They had 
long ago forgotten about first times for 
anything. That was what it meant to 
be grown up. Yet—father seemed al- 
most to think of it, for halfway down the 
path he turned and called back to her: 

“Better come, Lex!” 

She shook her head no, and waved her 
hand to him. 

And they seemed to go on a little 
reluctantly, as if they were disturbed, 
held back, delayed, by the fact that they 
were leaving her alone. 

At the gate they paused, as if just 
passing through, between the two posts 
—for there was really no gate—as if it 
were too much effort after all. And 
father turned, as she knew he was going 
to, and went slowly across the narrow 
strip of lawn to his trees. He took out 
his knife as he went, the knife with the 
little pruning blade. Mother waited for 
him at the gate, leaning there quietly, 
not saying anything. 

Father was taller than the trees. His 
figure, moving among the rows of young 
saplings, was solid and dark. He was 
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bending, running his hand _ tenderly 
along the satiny surface of the bark, 
With his knife he snipped at something 
invisible. Lexie knew the gesture by 
heart. Father loved those trees. He 
had planted them himself. Seedlings, 
they were. He seemed particularly to 
cherish them because of that. Now they 
were three years old. They might beara 
littlenextyear. “Next year we may have 
a few peaches,” he would say. There 
might even be a stray one this year. It 
was too early yet to tell. The leaves 
were just beginning to come out, a 
delicate green tracery at the top, like 
lace in the air. 

He bent down again and, with the 
same quick clean upward motion he 
always used, snipped off another twig. 
And again he ran his hand across the 
place where he had cut, seeing that it 
was smooth. 

He came back then, still walking 
slowly, to mother at the gate, and they 
went through together and along the 
path that followed the fence to the left. 

Lexie watched them until they passed 
out of sight, lost in the dusk as if they 
had dissolved in it. 

The stillness of the house seemed 
suddenly to press upon her from behind, 
to encroach, to be trying to force her 
outward through the door, and down the 
steps, to hurry after father and mother 
before they had gone too far to hear her 
call. Holding off the fear that wanted 
to take possession of her, she latched the 
screen door on the inside and turning, 
slipped like a shadow through the dining 
room. and into the kitchen, where, on 
tiptoe, she lifted the white-globed read- 
ing lamp down from its shelf and, fum- 
bling hurriedly for a match, she struck a 
light and held it to the wick. The light 
was as still as the dark. Stiller. She did 
not want to have to think of being afraid. 
There was something else she wanted 
to think about. That was why she had 
stayed. 

She carried the lamp into the dining 
room and set it on the table with its 
white tablecloth. Then, going quickly 
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to the sitting room, she brought out from 
the place on the piano where she had 
hidden it before supper—the book—the 
book that had kept her at home. The 
“book about England.” . . . 

Well, so it was—about England. 
There was the Manor, and Lord and 
Lady Harrington, who were always 
going up to London, and the Vicar, and 
lovely sad Alicia Melancon, whose mother 
was dead in a Devonshire grave . . 
and Roger, Sir Roger Dare, who made 
her feel, whenever he came into the book, 
exactly the way she felt when she met 
her own Doctor Bannister coming down 
the street. No wonder Alicia Melancon 
loved him! He was so like Doctor 
Bannister, except that Sir Roger was 
fair with gray eyes, and Doctor Bannis- 
ter’s eyes were brown and his hair was 
thick and waving and dark. But then, 
her own eyes were gray, and Alicia 
Melancon’s eyes were dark. “Like 


deep pools at midnight, in which twin 
stars were drowned.” .. . 
She had never known there were such 


books in the world. If it hadn’t been 
for Mrs. Eustace she might never have 
known. She hadn’t had time to think of 
that wonderful afternoon. There had 
been supper, and helping mother with 
the dishes afterward, and she had hardly 
said a word—or thought. Somehow she 
hadn’t wanted to think of it while father 
and mother were there. She wanted to 
wait until she was alone. 

It had been an afternoon of first 
times. The first time she had visited 
Mrs. Eustace, the bride who had just 
moved into the Bennett house across the 
street. And Mrs. Eustace had been the 
first grown-up married woman who had 
ever treated Lexie as if their ages made 
no difference. She hadn’t seemed to 
think of her as a little girl. She hadn’t 
asked mother to let her come; she had 
asked her directly, herself, “Come over, 
won’t you, this afternoon?” As if they 
were to be friends. 

“After all,” mother had said to father 
at supper time, “she’s nearer Lexie’s age 
than ours—but very mature, of course, 
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for her age. And I suppose it is lonely 
for her in a little town like this after 
living all her life in a big place like Ft. 
Worth.” 

Lexie was so surprised that she didn’t 
ask how old Mrs. Eustace was. She had 
always thought that all grown up or all 
married people were nearer mother’s age 
than hers. It made her suddenly feel 
very much older than before. If she 
was twelve, how old could Mrs. Eustace 
be? She looked grown up. Perhaps it 
wouldn’t be so long then for her. Per- 
haps she was nearly grown up now. Or 
maybe you grew up suddenly faster the 
last few years. It all seemed to be part 
of that wonderful afternoon. . . . She 
stepped back into it now as she had 
stepped through the door and into the 
intimate vine-shaded quiet of the new 
neighbor’s house a few hours earlier. 

Mrs. Eustace lying on the bed, in the 
green silk dressing gown that made her 
hair and eyes so black and her mouth so 
red. Mrs. Eustace looking up, smiling 
across the top of the book she was read- 
ing, and calling out in her friendly lazy 
voice, “Oh, it’s you! Come in.” (Never 
sit on the bed after it’s made up. Bed- 
rooms are to sleep in; you must keep them 
tidy during the day.) 

Mrs. Eustace, crying in astonishment, 
“What! You’ve never read a_ novel? 
I couldn’t live without novels in a place 
like this!” 

Mrs. Eustace, tossing two pillows 
down to the foot of the bed, moving 
over, making a place. 

“Come along, curl up there. I'll tell 
you the story so far, then read aloud.” 

Facing each other, Mrs. Eustace at the 
head of the bed, she at the foot. The 
fascinating perfume of the green silk 
dressing gown, so that she had to men- 
tion it. “‘ You’ve perfume on.” 

“Fleur d’Amour. I love it, don’t 
you?” (It isn’t really nice to use per- 
fume. There’s nothing so attractive as the 
odor of perfect cleanliness.) 

Mrs. Eustace reading in her warm 
Southern voice. The story she read was 
perfumed with Fleur d’Amour. It was 
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the fragrance of the Manor gardens on 
that early morning in June when Alicia 
Melancon, walking there before the 
household was astir, saw coming toward 
her along the path, Sir Roger Dare. 
That fateful meeting, in which they 
spoke no word, but only looked into each 
other’s eyes as if she were the first 
woman, and he the first man, the other 
had ever beheld in the world. It was 
their memory of that fragrance when, on 
that same afternoon, Lady Harrington’s 
careless haughty voice between them 
said, ““Ah, Roger, this is the children’s 
new governess. My brother, Sir Roger 
Dare—Miss Melancon.” 

Poor Alicia Melancon, orphaned now 
and penniless, who was destined to love 
above her station, and powerless against 
that love. ... 

No one had ever read as Mrs. Eustace 
read. It didn’t seem to embarrass her 
at all to read about people being in love. 
Her voice seemed to grow deeper and 
richer, and the words came more slowly, 
so that you had time to hear them every 
one, and think about them separately. 
The beautiful way she said the word 
itself—“‘love,”” so that you could tell it 
was spelled with an “o” and not with a 
“‘u” as most people made it sound. She 
made it a beautiful word. 

When was it that Sir Roger first began 
to seem like Doctor Bannister? Was it 
on that night when Alicia Melancon 
watched through the lighted windows 
Sir Roger dancing with that cold fair 
beauty rumor said would one day be his 
bride? (The cruel pangs of jealousy! 
The sobbing of the violins!). . . . Once 
last winter there had been dancing after 
an entertainment at Masonic Hall. She 
had pleaded to stay, but mother had 
been firm. It was her bedtime; she 
must go. The music had begun, couples 
were moving out, and Doctor Bannister 
was bending down to speak to Miss Julia 
Dean. (The cruel pangs of jealousy! 
The sobbing of the violins!) But when 





they were going out the door there was 
Doctor Bannister with his hat and coat. 


He shook 


“Not staying?” father asked. 
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his head (he was so grave and dark and 
beautiful), and looking down at her he 
smiled and said, “I’m waiting for Lexie 
to grow up and dance with me.” Walk- 
ing home, mother said to father, “ Doctor 
Bannister doesn’t seem to be much 
interested in girls.” “Wait until he 
finds the right one,” father said... . 

Or was it on the day Lord Harring- 
ton’s great wolfhound attacked Alicia 
Melancon, and Sir Roger flung himself 
upon the beast, and afterward lifted 
Alicia so tenderly in his arms, and carried 
her into the house. . . . It was like the 
day she had fallen and run the nail into 
her knee, and Doctor Bannister had 
carried her into the drug store and 
bandaged her knee so tenderly and then 
had driven her home and carried her in 
to her bed... . 

She wanted to exclaim how much Sir 
Roger and Doctor Bannister were alike. 
But she couldn’t, because it somehow 
didn’t seem to fit. Sir Roger was so fair 
and Doctor Bannister so dark. It 
wasn’t the way they looked that made 
them seem alike; it was something else, 
something she couldn’t describe. No 
one had ever seemed at all like Doc- 
tor Bannister before. Alicia Melancon 
would have understood. If only she 
could have talked to her. 

Ever since that day the wolfhound had 
attacked her Alicia Melancon had known 
Sir Roger loved her too. She had seen it 
in the passionate tenderness of his eyes. 

. She must speak of Doctor Ban- 
nister. 

Without planning it she coughed. 
She had no cold, but she coughed, a 
terrible fit of coughing that interrupted 
the reading, and Mrs. Eustace said, 
“You'll have to do something for that 
cough.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I'll have to get 
something from Docter Bannister.” 

“Ts he good?” Mrs. Eustace asked. 

“Oh, yes, he’s our doctor.” 

And that was all she could think of to 
say. But she had mentioned him. She 
had spoken hisname. Mrs. Eustace had 
opened the book again. 
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“Ts Doctor Bannister married?” 
“Married? No, oh no!” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Eustace, shifting 
the pillows behind her head, “I don’t 


know where the girls’ eyes are. He's 
the handsomest man in town.” 

She could have thrown her arms 
around Mrs. Eustace’s neck. Mrs. 


Eustace wanted to talk about him too! 
Her heart was beating loudly, but all she 
found to say was, “He doesn’t seem to 
be much interested in girls.” 

“T saw him talking to a beauty the 
other day. She might have been his 
sister, they were both so beautiful. I 
wondered who she was. ‘Tall and dark, 
black hair, black eyes, white skin, and 
dressed in white.” 

Lexie knew at once. She was almost 
as beautiful as Doctor Bannister. 

“That was Judge Bidwell’s niece, Miss 
Mary, Miss Mary Teel. She came 
from the East last fall. He’s Judge 
Bidwell’s doctor too; I expect she was 
asking him something about the Judge.” 

“Why haven’t I seen her before?” 

“She hardly ever goes anywhere. 
Her uncle doesn’t like her to, they say.” 

* Afraid somebody will carry her off, I 
suppose. You can’t blame him much, 
she’s such a lovely thing. Let’s see, 
where were we? Oh yes, here we are— 
‘That night Alicia Melancon .. .”” 

Mrs. Eustace was reading again. 
How had Miss Mary got into the con- 
versation? She had only meant to talk 
about Doctor Bannister. Miss Mary 
had nothing to do with it. 

The warm melodious voice flowed on. 
They were lost again in the story of Sir 
Roger Dare and Alicia Melancon. There 
were hurried stolen meetings now, for 
they had secretly declared their love. 
Sir Roger had come to her through the 
scented dark, leaving the brilliant throng 
within, and found her there in the sum- 
mer-house, and taken her into his arms 
and said “I love you”—and she had 
yielded herself to the ecstasy of his 
embrace. . . 

Mother’s voice was calling from across 
the street, “Lexie! Supper! Lez-ee!” 
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Supper time! Mrs. Eustace sat up to 
look over the foot of the bed at the clock. 
**Dear me, I'd no idea it was so late!” 
“T'll have to go,” said Lexie, and 
slipped off the bed to her feet. 

Mrs. Eustace was holding out the 
book. “Take it along,” she said, *‘and 
finish it.” 

“Don’t you want it? 
finish it yourself.” 

Mrs. Eustace tossed the book across 
to her. “Oh, my dear, I’ve read it a 
dozen times!” 


You'll want to 


The lamp made a circle of strong white 
light on the white tablecloth. Lexie, 
on a straight-backed chair drawn up to 
the table, sat under the light and read. 
The fair young head, bent so intently 
over the book on the table before her, 
was haloed in light. 

The windows were blue-black ob- 
longs against the night. Dark shadows 
loomed from the sitting room beyond. 
Through the open door the kitchen stood 
silent and changed and dark. But Lexie 
no longer glanced fearfully at the win- 
dows to see if someone might be there, 
face pressed against the pane, looking in 
at her; no longer stared fixedly into the 
shadows of the sitting room, or turned 
her eyes uneasily toward the kitchen 
door. For a long time she had not 
stirred. She was still as the stillness of 
the night outside, as still as the house. 
She no longer existed of herself. Body 
and mind flowed into the book, and with 
them the vague troubling essence of 
held-off fear that pervaded and height- 
ened the sorrows and ecstasies of that 
tale of secret love, as earlier that day the 
odor of Fleur d’Amour had pervaded 
and fused with it. 

It gave, that permeating essence of 
fear, a menacing undertone, a sense of 
danger impending, of clouds on the 
horizon of happiness. And so in truth 
there were. There had been the week 
when Lord and Lady Harrington had 
gone up to London, leaving the two small 
daughters in the care of Alicia Melancon. 
And Sir Roger had stayed on at the 
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Manor, pleading a wish for solitude. 
That week of halcyon days and nights 
when even the moon forbore to rise 
until the house was safely asleep, then 
rode above the tree tops, a golden lamp 
to light the lovers’ tryst. A week that 
was like a dream of Paradise to Alicia 
Melancon. A Paradise fraught with 
danger. The prying eyes of servants. 
The nearly discovered rendez-vous. The 
rude awakening of Lady Harrington’s 
return. And after that the unexpected 
visit of Sir Roger’s father, the aged 
sardonic aristocrat, with his ultimatum 
to hisson. Sir Roger was the last of the 
Dares. He must carry on the illustrious 
line. He must make a suitable marriage 
and stand for Parliament within the year 
—or prepare to go out to India. 

The heartbroken hurried meeting 
when Sir Roger told Alicia Melancon. 
The Manor filled with guests again, and 
among them the cold fair beauty of the 
family’s choice—and never a moment for 
the lovers alone. Day after day Alicia 
Melancon grew more pale and wan. 


Night after night she lay wide eyed and 

awake, and dawn creeping in at her 

window found her pillow wet with tears. 
ry 

. . . The chapter ended, and the page 

was turned. 


“Carter XII 

Summer was over, and autumn had come. 
Come suddenly one September morning, 
without hint or warning of its approach. 
Alicia Melancon watched the first leaf fall 
and trembled as if a stone had fallen upon her 
heart. Where would the winter find her— 
Where? A fortnight had passed since Sir 
Roger had said farewell, and left her with her 
secret unrevealed. 

For now Alicia Melancon knew the price 
she must pay for love. She was to have a 
child. A child. . . . She would be 
ostracized, cast out, alone, no friend, no 
home—Oh bitter, bitter world! Yet she 
had done no wrong. She had committed no 
sin. She had only loved. And surely love 
was not a sin in the sight of God. Guilty 
only of loving—” 


love 


The book lay on the table. Lexie, 
still and white and shaken, stood before 
her chair. 
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She loved Doctor Bannister! 

She had risen as if someone had called 
her name. Gravely, as some young 
neophyte might stand to receive upon 
her brow the sign of some high mystical 
destiny, she stood in the ring of light. 
Toward this moment all the hours of her 
life, all the events of the day, seemed 
now to flow, to meet, converge. The 
silence bloomed about her like a lumi- 
nous bud about to strangely flower. 

Turning, slowly, all her movements 
trancelike, as if fearing to disturb that 
luminous silence, she put out her hand 
and lifted up the book, closing it, shut- 
ting in the words “Love child,” the 
words “Guilty of loving,” the words 
“She was to have a child,” and turning 
down the lamp, passed into the darkened 
sitting room beyond, slipped the book 
again between the broad flat music on 
the piano top and, pursuing her hushed 
retarded flight, caught up as she passed a 
shawl of white ice-wool from the arm of a 
chair where it lay, a milky cloud on the 
darkness, as if placed there for the occa- 
sion, waiting for her hand. She caught 
it up with the gesture of a woman—she 
who had always to be reminded hereto- 
fore that night airs were cool, rushing 
joyously out even on winter nights at the 
call of her playfellows from the road, 
pursued by mother’s admonition not to 
forget her coat—now, without premedi- 
tation, as if she but followed a ritual, 
swept up the shawl with the casual 
unconscious grace of a woman, a sad and 
lovely woman who steals from the 
stifling enclosure of houses to walk with 
secrets under the moon. 

The screen door fell soundlessly to 
behind her. She went slowly down the 
three steps of the porch and, drawing the 
shawl about her, wrapping in safely the 
words “Guilty of loving,” the words 
“Love child,” she crossed the narrow 
grassy space that lay in the deep shadow 
of the house. But yesterday a strip of 
sparse reluctant grass, to-night a sweep 
of velvet lawn. (How tall, how slen- 
derly tall she seemed to be!) 

The miraculous night received her. 
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To the left, above the young orchard, 
rode the amazing moon. It flooded the 
air with silver light. The earth lay 
drowned, enchanted, silver and black. 
Soft black masses that by day were 
the familiar bulk of neighbors’ houses, 
barns, with their few surrounding trees, 
now seemed shifted slightly from their 
places, as if they had floated gently 
from their moorings, paused, and drifted 
quietly to rest and sleep. No voice, no 
sound, to mar the perfect stillness of 
the hour. 

Lexie stood in the full moonlight. 
The silver rays shone whitely on her pale 
young face, uplifted now in ecstasy. 
Her hands, outspread upon her breast, 
pressed close the filmy meshes of her 
shawl. Why had she not known that 
Life would come to her like this! Not 
thoughts, but words welled upward from 
her heart. 

“Oh, pitying moon!” 
moved against the words. 
bitter world!” 

Her eyes, half closed, held back the 
But she 
was brave—‘“Ah, brave, ah, lonely 
breaking heart!” And no tears came. 

Still with face uplifted to the moon, 
she moved slowly forward across the 
grass. 

She had entered the young orchard 
now. And here, with stately dreaming 
steps she paced between the rows of 
young fruit trees, slender upright trees, 
their spreading lacy tops scarce taller 
than herself. (On how many moonlit 
nights had forlorn and lovely heroines 
paced thus down stately avenues of 
trees in ancient lordly parks!) 

But yesterday a child, a child who 
feared the dark and solitude; to-night 
a woman with a woman’s heritage of 
courage and of woe. Alone, cast out, no 
friends, no home... “Ah, my love, 
my love!” she murmured soundlessly. 
Far across the town He slept, unknowing 
—unsuspecting—he would never know. 
It was her secret, hers. Hers the sin, 
and hers the price to pay. She would 
go away—and after many years, per- 


Her lips scarce 
“Oh, bitter, 


sudden surging acl.2 of tears. 
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haps . . . Hot tears burned against her 
trembling lids. Courageously she forced 
them back—‘‘Too proud, too sad for 
tears.” 

Upborne upon an ecstasy of grief, an 
exaltation of despair—grief that re- 
sembled grief, despair resembling despair 
only as moonlight resembles the light of 
the sun, more strange, more sad, more 
beautiful—she passed, repassed, and 
passed again, a  white-robed tragic 
wraith, between the rows of motionless 
young trees. And so evenly were they 
planted that always the little avenues 
rayed out from her, up, down, across, 
and diagonally, as if she were the center 
of a verdant wheel. 

Below the orchard was a gate; a foot 
path, lost in drifted shadow now, ran 
from it across the open space to the 
schoolhouse looming dark in the middle 
of its square. How often she had 
skipped, a carefree child, along that path 
to school! Would she ever skip along 
that path again, a singing carefree child? 
... How far away, how long ago 
it seemed. “Happy, happy childhood 
days!” she softly cried, in an agony of 
regret, and stretched white imploring 
hands to the compassionate moon. 

It stood so still in the heavens that it 
seemed to have suddenly stopped, be- 
calmed, and to be looking down on her in 
benediction, in answer to her supplicat- 
ing hands. As she looked, a little cloud 
crept over the edge of the moon, and the 
moon slipped free of it, escaped. It 
seemed to speed a moment before the 
cloud, exultantly, to encounter a second, 
more black, more angry than the first. 
This too it sped before, to ride again 
serene and clear in the open sky. 

Then Lexie saw what she had not seen 
before. A bank of clouds had risen to 
the south. The sky was dark above the 
schoolhouse, and a running stillness was 
in the air. 

On it came a murmur of voices, star- 
tlingly near and close. Lexie started, 
like a sleeper wakened rudely from a 
dream. 

Father and mother were coming back! 
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Hurrying home before the storm. They 
must not see her here! 

Panic-stricken, she turned and ran. 
Breathlessly she fled through the or- 
chard, through the trees, there toward 
the lower gate, and the deep safe shadow 
of the schoolhouse square beyond. 
Stumbling full into a tree, she felt the 
branches give and break as she caught 
and freed herself, plunged through, and 
on. She reached the gate, passed 
through, and sped silently along the 
path, lost in darkness now. But her 
feet knew every turn of it, and she went 
blindly on. 

So precipitate had been her flight that 
she hardly saw until she was upon them 
the two tall figures, one light, the other 
dark, that loomed before her in the path. 
She was upon them before she could stop 
herself. 

There was a muffled cry, a silence, and 
a firm warm hand was laid on Lexie’s 
shoulder, turning her about. 

“Why, it’s only little Lexie!” said 
Doctor Bannister in a voice of surprised 
relief. 

Doctor Bannister—and leaning 
against his shoulder, all in white, with 
his arm about her waist, was Miss Mary 
Teel. She was standing very still and 
startled, and did not say a word. 

“Tt’s all right, dear,” said Doctor 
Bannister speaking very low in his 
thrilling tender voice. ‘Lexie knows us 
both. Why, you're trembling, child!” 
His arm went round her shoulders. He 
bent and drew her to him. She felt his 
beautiful dark eyes; smelled the faintly 
bitter smell of medicine his brown suit 
always had. 

Quickly Miss Mary Teel had bent 
down too. “Oh, we've frightened her!” 
she said, and lightly, tenderly touched 
her hair. 

“TI guess I—frightened you,” said 
Lexie, not knowing what she said, and 
hardly recognizing her own voice. She 
hadn’t known she was going to say any- 
thing at all, and certainly she hadn't 
meant to make a joke. But Doctor 
Bannister and Miss Mary were laughing 
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together, very soft and low and guard- 
edly, as if they were a little embarrassed, 
and glad she had said it too. 

“T should think you did,” said Doctor 
Bannister, “we thought you were a 
ghost. What are you doing out here all 
alone so late at night?” 

“T was only—playing,” something 
said for her, and because she could not 
stop her trembling, although her heart 
seemed not to be beating at all, she freed 
herself froma their gentle hands and 
stepped backward along the path. 

“IT must go,” she said. 

She heard them whisper together, 
hurriedly. 

“Lexie,” said Doctor Bannister. 

“Yes,” she said, and stopped. 

“Suppose,” he said, “suppose we have 
this for a secret, just the three of us, you 
and Miss Mary and I, our meeting here 
to-night. Shall we? What do you 
say?” 

Lexie slowly nodded, but they could 
not see her in the dark. 

““Wouldn’t you like to have a secret, 
just we three?” 

Again she nodded, and this time 
faintly answered, “ Yes.” 

‘And we won't tell anybody about it, 
will we, any of us?” 

“No.” 

“Good, then, it’s a secret.” 

She was moving slowly backward 
away from them. 

“Good-night, Lexie!” 

“‘Good-night,” she answered. 

“Good-night!” softly called Miss 
Mary Teel. 

“*Good-night.” 


she had 


Already 
turned, and was walking quietly along 
the path. 

As she reached the gate a low rumble 
of thunder rolled along the sky, and the 


moon was blotted out. She was sud- 
denly very small, and very much afraid. 
But she did not halt nor run, only walked 
more quickly straight ahead, as if she 
could see quite plainly now that it was 
really dark. 

A single raindrop fell on her forehead 
with a soft sound like a kiss, and the rim 
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of the sky lifted a moment from the 
earth in a long wavering shudder of light. 
She saw the house before her and, like a 
homing bird in sudden terror of the 
coming storm, she fled along the dark 
and up the cinder walk that ran to the 
kitchen door. 

With wildly beating heart she fumbled 
for the knob, found it, clung to it to 
steady herself a moment—she must 
think of what she was going to say, of 
some excuse for being out of doors—but 
a second roll of thunder, louder than the 
first, found her standing inside the 
kitchen with her back against the door. 

No one spoke. No one called out to 
her. A soft light shone from the dining 
room. Hardly breathing, she tiptoed in. 
On the table stood the lamp, turned low 
as she had left it. . . . They had not 
come home! It had not been their 
voices she had heard—but theirs. 

Then she heard them coming, this time 
unmistakably. First father’s voice, then 
mother’s answering. Anxious, hurrying. 


They were nearly at the gate. 


With a single noiseless bound Lexie 
was through the kitchen door. A nar- 
row back hall led from the kitchen to the 
bedrooms. She stole swiftly through 
and into her own room, closing the 
door behind her carefully. Holding her 
breath, she quickly slipped off her shoes, 
groped her way through the dark to the 
closet; miraculously laying her hands on 
her nightgown where it hung on its 
accustomed hook and, almost falling 
over a chair, she found the bed. Drag- 
ging back the covers, she crept quickly 
in between the sheets, with her night- 
gown in herhand. Sitting upright, with 
the covers drawn up about her shoulders, 
she began hastily, with fumbling shaking 
hands, to undress herself. 

She could hear them now moving 
about in the other rooms, could hear 
them talking, shutting windows, locking 
doors. Heard father call a question, and 
mother laugh from the dining room. 
Then father had gone into the kitchen, 
and she plainly heard him say, “Oh, she’s 
sound asleep by now.” She knew what 
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he was doing. He was winding the 
kitchen clock. 

“Better see,” said mother. 
come into the kitchen too. 

Lexie had just dropped her clothes to 
the floor, and was pulling her nightgown 
over her head. With a quick jerk it was 
on, and she was lying flat in the bed, eyes 
closed, and the covers clutched to her 
neck. Father was coming along the 
little hall, now he had stopped outside 
the door. She remembered to breathe 
deeply as if she were asleep. The door 
opened gently and closed again. 

“Sound,” she heard him say. 

Then mother came into the little hall, 
and she heard them go into their own 
bedroom, and shut the door. 

A soft flash of lightning lit the window 
vaguely for an instant and passed on. A 
hush had fallen upon the house. 

Reaching down beneath the covers, 
Lexie slipped her stockings off, and 
pushed them over the edge of the bed. 
She lay there very still and quiet, not 
moving any more, as if the hush had also 
fallen in her heart. She could hardly 
feel it beating at all. Then a great sob 
that seemed to have been gathering 
within her for a long, long time rose up 
heavily against her throat, and another 
followed it. Hot tears suddenly flooded 
her eyes, and a quiver went through her 
from head to toe. 

With a loud crackle of lightning that 
lit up the room like daylight and a roar 
of thunder that shook the house, the 
storm broke overhead. The rain came 
down in torrents, beating heavily on the 
roof, drenching the window panes. But 
Lexie hardly heard it for the storm that 
had broken in her own small body, the 
torrent of her own tears. The room was 
alternately light and dark as the light- 
ning split the sky and the thunderbolts 
launched themselves furiously downward 
at theearth. The rain lashed and swept 
about the little house. In her tossed 
warm bed Lexie buried her face in the 
pillow and sobbed, the terrible heart- 
broken sobs of a child abandoned to 
tears and grief. She held her breath 


She had 
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in the lulls, and when the thunder 
roared again she sobbed and cried aloud, 
and the kind storm covered it. The 
sound of her weeping was lost in the 
noise and fury without. 

When at last the deep wild springs of 
her heart were spent, and the desperate 
sobs had subsided one by one in long- 
drawn shuddering sighs, and while the 
storm still raged without, she lay on her 
tear-drenched pillow and slept, the 
drowned lashes clinging to her moist hot 
cheeks. 

Long afterward, when the last pale 
lightning flash had illumined the hori- 
zon, the last roll of thunder retreated 
along the borders of the sky, and the 
rain had ceased, peace descended upon 
the night, a peace as deep and profound 
as the sleep of an exhausted child. 


“Up, dear, or you'll miss your break- 
fast!” 

Mother’s voice. . . . She opened her 
eyes. The room was full of sunshine, 
the window was open, and mother in her 
fresh blue chambray dress was standing 
by the bed smiling down at her. 

“Sleepy head,” said she, “I thought 
I’d never wake you. Look at this lovely 
day!” 

“Pull!” said Lexie, suddenly wide 
awake, and holding up both hands. 

Mother took her hands and pulled, 
and Lexie pulled against her, struggling 
to keep her head from lifting from the 
pillow, trying to pull mother down. But 
mother pulled her up, as she always did. 

“T let you,” Lexie said. 

“Oh, of course,” said mother, laugh- 
ing, and kissed her lightly on the cheek 
before she let her go. 

Lexie slid out of bed and stood up 
stretching, stretching, until she fell 
backward on the bed again. 

“T’ve put out fresh things for you,” 
said mother, who had gone over to the 
closet and was hanging up some clothes. 
“There they are on the chair. Which 
dress would you like, your striped one or 
your pink?” 
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“Pink,” said Lexie, yawning, “we'll 
be blue and pink.” 

Mother took the pink dress from the 
closet and tossed it over the chair. 
“Come along or you'll be late for break- 
fast,” and she hurried out of the room. 

“T smell it!’ Lexie shouted after her, 
and sprang up quickly to wash and dress. 

The smell of bacon and coffee came 
through the open door. She was raven- 
ously hungry. Oh, how good it smelled! 
The sun was shining so gloriously and the 
air was so fresh and sweet that she felt 
that something wonderful must be going 
to happen to her to-day. The way she 
felt when there was to be a party, or 
when something was going to happen 
that she knew about. 

Oh, but she was hungry! 
her stomach felt! How good that bacon 
smelled! She wished she could have 
coffee, it smelled so good too. 

She was dressed in no time, and out 
through the little hall to the kitchen. 
All the doors of the house were open to 
the sun. Mother was standing in the 
yard, doing nothing, just standing there. 

Lexie skipped out to her. Mother 
held out her arm and Lexie skipped 
into it. 

“See, we’re blue and pink!” 

Mother looked as gay and happy as 
the day. “Come, we'll go and bring 
father in,” she said. They strolled along 
together, arm in arm, across the yard. 

There was father in the orchard, put- 
tering with his trees, as usual. He 
looked up and saw them coming. When 
they were near he said, “That storm 
must have been pretty bad last night. 
It’s broken some branches off this tree.” 

He was binding a broken branch back 
to the slender trunk with broad strips of 
tape. You could see by the gentle way 
he held it, the careful way he wound the 
tape, how he loved his trees. 

“Well,” he said, finishing and standing 
up, “* you’ll never know it was even bruised 
in a month from now. Young trees break 
easily, but they heal easily too. That’s 
why I like young trees.” 


How empty 











AMERICA IN THE YEAR 2500 


A POLITICAL FORECAST 


ANONYMOUS 


This article, contributed by a distinguished historian, is the second in a series of three anonymous 
papers forecasting the future of America.—The Editors. 


URING the opening years of 
the fifth century the poet, 


Rutilius Claudius Namatianus, 
paid tribute to the glory of Rome. In 
flowing lines he expressed confidence 
that the star of the Empire was not yet 
at its zenith, that the ancient gods 
would be restored to supremacy over 
the God of the Jews, that still more na- 
tions would be brought under the sway 
of the Eternal Capital, and that on no 
account need his fellow-citizens fear 
the spinning Fates. Yet when he wrote 
these words of faith Spain and Gaul had 
been ravaged by the barbarians, the 
City of Romulus and Remus had been 
sacked by the Goths, the feet of Alaric 
had profaned the palace of the Cesars, 
and at that very hour the divine mon- 
archy was on the brink of dissolution. 
It must have been with sardonic humor 
that the Latin aristocrats who survived 
the flood and bent the knee to new 
sovereigns in after years read the glowing 
periods of the patriot poet and pondered 
on strange delusions. 

Has any prophet engaged in reading 
the auspices of the United States reason 
to believe that he can do better than 
Rutilius, that his chart of destiny will 
prove less amusing to the antiquarians 
of the distant ages to come? He has at 
his disposal, of course, a stock of in- 
formation so vast as to make the store 
of the Roman poet seem like a child’s 


library in comparison. He knows more 
about the Canadians, Mexicans, Asiat- 
ics, Africans, and Europeans than Rutil- 
ius could have known of the Germans 
beyond the Rhine and the Danube if 
he had read every Latin book on the 
subject written between the days of 
Tacitus and his own time. The Ameri- 
can prognosticator can have at his elbow 
more data on the trend of economic 
forces, industry, taxation, foreign trade, 
and international finance than the 
greatest library of all Rome could have 
furnished. Surrounded by scoffers on 
all sides, by the Menckens, the Kents, 
and the Villards, prodded weekly by 
The Nation, and daily by the Baltimore 
Sun, the American expert in hieromancy 
is not likely to be as complacent as the 
singer of dying Rome—this, in spite of 
the orations on the perpetuity of our im- 
maculate institutions, annually ground 
out by boys and girls in quest of the 
prizes offered by Mr. Adolph Ochs, 
honoring the race of Washington, Hamil- 
ton, and Marshall. Yet as an intellec- 
tual exercise, an experiment in prophecy 
is worth making. 


II 


Let us take our stand at the year 
2500 a.p. In domestic affairs the 
economic tendencies so marked at the 
opening of the twentieth century have 
continued unabated. Nineteen-twen- 
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tieths of the people are concentrated 
in urban centers of more than one 
hundred thousand inhabitants and are 
engaged in manufacturing and selling. 
The estimated value of the capital 
employed in machine industry is more 
than fifty times that devoted to agricul- 
ture. Notwithstanding the diffusion of 
property through the distribution of 
stock ownership, the direction of produc- 
tion is effectually concentrated in the 
hands of the Technical Board of the 
National Economy Bank, which sup- 
planted the Federal Reserve system 
near the close of the twentieth century. 
All attempts of petty merchants and 
manufacturers to prevent this centripe- 
tal motion have proved futile, and the 
inability of mere idle stockholders to 
manage business enterprises has been 
amply demonstrated by a _ thousand 
experiments. 

This concentration is the result of 
many complex operations continued 


through the centuries—operations in 
which government has played an in- 


creasing role. The profit-making in- 
stinct of the great bankers, stimulated 
by the rising demand of industrialists 
for credits, has carried forward the work 
of unification begun in the nineteenth 
century. But that has been a minor 
factor in the process. 

The pressure of expanding industries 
for new markets, deliberately fostered, 
according to imperial German _ prece- 
dents, by Secretary Hoover and his 
successors, has led to the enactment of 
a long series of special laws favoring the 
formation of gigantic corporations for 
foreign trade. Though the genial mem- 
bers of Congress who voted for these 
measures have insisted in many a wordy 
speech that such combinations must 
not stifle domestic competition, it has 
been found difficult in practice to com- 
pel industries united for export purposes 
to cut one another’s throats for the 
benefit of American consumers. To 
maintain close-knit unity for trade 
abroad and anarchy for domestic ad- 
vantage was beyond the power of 
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Congressmen, to say nothing of village 
statesmen. 

Running parallel with this centraliza- 
tion for export business have been unify- 
ing tendencies intrinsic to machine 
industry. The practical abandonment 
of railways, with their absurd conflicts 
over terminals and their illogical rate 
structures based on profits rather than 
economy, has relieved business of a 
huge incubus. Airplanes now handle 
the long-distance traffic, and internal 
combustion engines operating along 
great cement highways and carefully 
planned branches take care of ordinary 
transport. Thus technical changes 
have destroyed the lawyers’ creed re- 
specting common carriers, which dis- 
criminated against large enterprises 
in favor of petty concerns. As the 
government owns the cement arteries 
and encourages direct truck deliveries 
to the doors of consumers, the corner- 
grocery system of economy has been 
practically abandoned. The Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act is as dead as Thomas 
Jefferson. 

More subtle, but quite as effective 
in consolidating industry, has been the 
influence of that modern instrument of 
the mind called Rationalisierung by the 
Germans—technical and _ psychological 
adaptation to productive ends. Though 
of earlier origin, this process did not 
receive elaborate government protection 
and encouragement until the twentieth 
century when the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Department of Com- 
merce began to lay great emphasis on 
it. The innumerable battles of business 
men over “fair practices” waged before 
the Commission drove them all in the 
direction of standard practices and 
prices. And when practices and prices 
became fairly uniform, control became 
possible and the insistence of the public 
on cut-throat competition diminished. 

Other uniformities were created by 
the engineering rationalization so vig- 
orously started by Secretary Hoover 
during his long service in the Commerce 
Department. ‘The demonstrated econo- 
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mies of standard practices and ma- 
terials worked havoc among the manu- 
facturers of special products, labelled 
and sold by high-power advertising 
agents. Inevitably, this drove the eco- 
nomic machine in the direction of 
concentration. 

Fostered by the government and 
making use of the government, penetrat- 
ing politics at every point, consolidated 
business became so closely united with 
consolidated government that not even 
an artist could find a fissure anywhere. 

In enumerating the tendencies that 
produced this concentration, we must not 
overlook the uses of war. The repeated 
armed conflicts that have devastated 
the world have helped to give a death 
blow to the competitive capitalism of 
the twentieth century, with an amaz- 
ing effect on political democracy. Each 
of these conflicts has been accompanied 
by a dictatorship, a unification of produc- 
tive forces, the absolute socialization of 
industry and human power for combat 
purposes—women at last finding equality 


with the lords of creation in the gas 
galleries of offense and defense—fronts 
having disappeared before technology. 
Indeed, cumulative studies of war ad- 


ministration have been made _ with 
great assiduity by engineers and soldiers, 
employing as a basis the immense 
survey of the World War of 1914-18 
published in the interest of universal 
concord by the Carnegie Peace Society. 
By one of the perverse strokes of fate 
a huge pacific document served as the 
foundation for a new science of economy, 
uniting Mars and Mammon more firmly 
than ever. 

After each world conflict it became 
increasingly difficult to return to nor- 
malecy and the new freedom, especially 
on account of confiscations and de- 
valuations. At last the national de- 
fense organization won such a measure 
of permanent control that it could not 
be broken down in periods of serenity 
by restless business men of the smaller 
caliber. In fact quite a number of them 
have fled the country to Russia where, 
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owing to the primitive nature of the 
social economy, they have been able to 
wring favorable contracts from the 
bewildered and technically incompetent 
directors of the reorganized Twenty- 
third International. The Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act is as dead as Tut-ankhamen. 
“We are unable to grasp the reasoning 
that supported the anti-trust movement 
during the late years of the nineteenth 
century,” writes Dr. Slydell Thompkins 
in his authoritative work on the history 
of delusions, “or to understand the 
intelligence that permitted the anarchy 
of trade unions, with their strikes, 
extortions, and palaver about ‘rights.’” 

It should be added also that the con- 
solidation of business has been facilitated 
by the transfer of the political and eco- 
nomic capital from the seaboard to the 
Mississippi Valley, owing to the re- 
peated dislocations of national adminis- 
tration by air raids, gas blankets, and 
atomic bombardments in war periods. 
Besides contributing to the political 
unity of the country, this transfer 
removed many of the ancient grievances 
against Wall Street which troubled men 
of affairs in ancient times. 

The higher management of the con- 
solidated system of business and govern- 
ment is really in the hands of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and the 
Federal Department of Economy. The 
latter organization, set up after the 
abolition of the conflicting Departments 
of Commerce and Labor many genera- 
tions ago, has now brought all branches 
of manufacture and trade—each tightly 
knit into a working union—into har- 
monious relations and keeps the whole 
organism running on a fairly constant 
level, assisted by the forecasting bureau 
of the Federal Government and by 
national agencies for dumping surplus 
goods on less powerful countries. In- 
deed, an unofficial super-committee com- 
posed of three members representing 
respectively the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Department of Economy, and the 
National Economy Bank, aided by the 
general staff of research and invention, 
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maintains the productive output on a 
curve that is constantly rising. Accord- 
ing to the records of the Patent Office, 
the inventions and discoveries of the past 
twenty-five years, that is, 2475-2500, 
have exceeded those of the previous 
six centuries, and the capacity of the 
technicians to meet the requirements of 
national economy is for practical pur- 
poses without limits. 

Naturally, the members of the political 
Congress, which continues to meet as 
in the days of George Washington and 
Calvin Coolidge, appear to resent the 
complete triumph of the economic 
machine; but since they are well fed 
by it and possess no scientific knowledge 
for dealing competently with it, they 
usually content themselves with verbal 
battles in their respective chambers. 
There are, it is true, occasional political 
storms, but they are generally exploded 
easily by propaganda, information, and 
laughter. 

Fortunately also for the smooth work- 
ing of the system of national economy, 
the antagonism between capital and 
labor which cursed the early decades 
of the industrial age and was long 
accepted as a necessary part of capitalism 
has practically disappeared. The vari- 
ous crafts are still organized, but they 
seldom make any trouble over hours 
and wages. The heavy investments of 
the trade unionists in industrial stocks 
and war bonds, the ease with which 
prostrate agriculture is exploited by 
both parties, the rise of the Irish into 
the higher ranges of the ruling orders, 
and the effective development of state 


constabularies have made _ industrial 
conflicts as obsolete as submarines, 


combat planes, battleships, and other 
crude instruments of war. The practi- 
cal abandonment of the steam engine 
and rail transportation, the universal 
use of the Wilkins molecular combustion 
engine, the disappearance of coal mining, 
and the decay of the heavy metal 
trades have reduced in number the 


gentry of great biceps who once made 
trouble for the bourgeois. 


The horny- 
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handed son of toil wears a white collar 
and wears it cheerfully. 
In no small measure, the successf,] 


working of the 
economy 


system of national 
and the placid calm that 
reigns are due to the complete subjuga- 
tion of agriculture by capitalism and 
the practical substitution of Negro, 
Mexican, and Oriental laborers for the 
once-vaunted, but very troublesome, 
“independent white farmers.” By the 
twenty-third century, A.p., the drift to 
the cities and the pressure of organized 
capitalism had completed the ruin of 
the old farming population. Since then 
only a few Utopians ever think of re- 
ferring to the matter. The hundred 
thousand Japanese in the United States 
at the opening of the twentieth century 
have expanded, after the fashion of the 
sarly New England Puritans, into a 
population of more than ten millions. 
While among Negroes the birth rate 
has declined somewhat, the colored 
population has steadily increased and 
now forms the dominant tenant and 
laboring class on the land south of the 
Potomac and the Ohio. Supplementing 
these two races are the Mexican Indians 
who have fled in ever multiplying num- 
bers across the Rio Grande _ seeking 
peace, prosperity, and happiness under 
the despised Yankee flag. All the way 
from Texas to Michigan they are to 
be found as laborers and tenants. 

With the advance of these races, 
docile and industrious, the attempts of 
the white farmers to organize broke 
down entirely. This movement, coupled 
with the inefficiency of the small freehold 
system and the pressure of necessity 
during the various world wars, has 
eventuated in the transfer of the best 
agricultural land to limited dividend 
corporations, organized in cities with a 
view to feeding the industrial population. 
In other words, agriculture has now 
become established on a purely capital- 
istic basis with Oriental, Negro, and 
Mexican labor as the operating force— 
with islands of poor white farmers 
interspersed here and there. 
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Although there are occasional agra- 
rian outbreaks, when the city politicians 
squeeze the tenants and laborers too 
hard, the terrifying populism that once 
kept Eastern bankers on pins and 
needles has practicaily disappeared. 
Sporadic riots, hardly to be avoided in 
the most benevolent orders, are quickly 
suppressed by state constabularies, di- 
visions of the national army, and urban 
lodges of lynchers. Moreover, during 
ach of the several world wars the 
military high command has taken care 
to decimate the ranks of radical laborers 
and tenants by drafting thera into the 
army—a procedure defended by our 
most distinguished moralists and econo- 
mists on the ground that, since war is 
technical in nature, the urban dwellers 
are needed in the factories rather than 
incombat. Under any name a hothouse 
rose possesses the same odor. 


Ii 


Owing to the deep changes affected in 


the industrial system during the past 
two or three hundred years, the logicians 
and most of the professors in private 
colleges have insisted that corresponding 


alterations should be made in the 
political system, in the Constitution 
of the United States, and the structure 
of the Federal Government. But such 
suggestions have been repelled with vigor 
by men of affairs. Though very realistic 
in the economic sphere, they are very 
sentimental in political matters. They 
do not, of course, allow their emotions 
to override their interests, but, finding 
it possible to attain their ends under the 
inherited set of legal conventions, they 
are inclined to speak of the Constitution 
as divine in origin. Indeed, an attempt 
was made during the terrible distress of 
a prolonged world war to deify President 
Patrick Flaherty O’Donahue, but the 
sudden termination of the conflict in 
a glorious victory disconcerted the 
backers of this scheme and led to a loud 
explosion of laughter—in spite of the 
vigorous efforts of the police. 
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Finding the Constitution quite flexible 
in their hands, men of affairs are content 
to let well enough alone. So the 
venerable instrument framed in 1787 
has not been amended since the close 
of the twentieth century when, during 
a world war, a large proportion of the 
male farmers between eighteen and 
fifty-five were in the gas galleries. On 
that occasion the managers of the 
Republican party put through an amend- 
ment providing that a unanimous vote 
of the federal Supreme Court should 
be necessary to uphold any act of Con- 
gress or of a state legislature challenged 
by any interest adversely affected. 

Hence the legal structure erected 
centuries ago stands unimpaired. The 
President, the electoral college, the 
Supreme Court, the Senate, and the 
House of Representatives have survived 
the persiflage of the purists, and Ameri- 
can political orators still speak of the 
government and citizens of the United 
States in the same eloquent strain in 
which the heirs of Cicero declaimed on 
the Senate and People of Rome five 
centuries after the deification of Augus- 
tus and the complete disappearance of 
the ancient republic. A few humorists 
occasionally refer in veiled language to 
the evident discrepancy between cere- 
mony and practice, but they find little 
favor among the masses well disciplined 
by vitaphones furnished free of charge 
by the government to all householders, 
clubs, schools, colleges, churches, fac- 
tories, and offices. The laborers on the 
latifundia pay little attention to disputes 
over law, and the urban masses, content 
with the best of all possible civilizations, 
look with amusement on the efforts of 
the radicals to change things at Wash- 
ington. 

To a large extent, the maintenance 
of the verbal rigidity of the Constitution 
is due to its practical flexibility in the 
hands of political parties and the 
judiciary. The consolidation of the 
economic organism and the increasing 
complexity of the government have 
made it difficult for untutored dock 
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laborers, paving rammers, and _ pick 
wielders to wend their way upward into 
the higher realm of party direction. A 
certain degree of education is now neces- 
sary even for ward bosses, who are con- 
stantly consulted by their constituents 
on perplexing questions of municipal 
economy. ‘The higher the party leader 
in the scale of management, the greater 
the technical capacity required. The 
creation of new regional, ad hoc, and 
interstate bodies for economic purposes 
has multiplied the demand upon political 
intelligence. 

Coupled with these changes has been 
a revolution in party management and 
propaganda. Dr. John Hooker’s in- 
vention of the Telomnium two centuries 
ago simply put an end to the old-fash- 
ioned political campaign. By making 
it possible to broadcast speeches, throw 
them upon screens and billboards, and 
roll them through printing presses from 
one end of the country to another all 
in a single automatic operation, Hooker’s 
contrivance has put the small orator off 
the hustings and given the spell-binding 
monopoly to “the big wigs,” that is, to 
gentlemen more amenable to orthodox 
economic reasoning. 

Better educated and more sophisti- 
cated, the political leaders, as far as 
they have any autonomy at all, are 
able to make necessary changes in the 
Constitution by ingenious verbal con- 
structions, leaving the letter undis- 
turbed. If in the beginning was the 
word, it promises also to be at the end. 

Such adjustments among party states- 
men have been made easier by the decline 
of popular interest in voting. This 
phenomenon, already discernible at the 
opening of the twentieth century, has 
continued to vex the reformers more or 
less for five hundred years, but attempts 
to cope with it have been vain. 

For a time the Republicans were 
visibly alarmed by it, on the assumption 
that it was the golf players, travelers, 
and sportsmen who abstained from the 
polls. A careful study of the facts in 
the case, however, revealed that it was 
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the back-country farmers and urban 
industrial workers who neglected their 
political duties. Then a falling off of 
interest was visible among the Repub- 
licans. And for some strange reason 
the Democrats failed to take up the 
campaign to bring out the vote. 

As a result, it is now quite common for 
three-fourths of the qualified voters 
to stay at home on election days. In 
other words, government is in the hands 
of about one-fourth of the eligible 
electorate. When the _ office-holding 
class, with its dependents and delin- 
quents, is counted out, it will be seen 
that the proportion of disinterested 
citizens who serve in the governing 
process .is exceedingly small. Hence 
the political leaders, in managing the 
Federal Government, are not often dis- 
turbed, even when they make inroads 
upon historic constitutional principles 
that are not well covered-by devices of 
interpretation. 

The flexibility of the Constitution 
is further assured by the steady develop- 
ment of judicial sophistication. The 
psychological studies embodied in formal 
opinions by Mr. Justice Holmes cen- 
turies ago started new currents of think- 
ing in the Supreme Court, pushing into 
the limbo the stiff logic of professional 
lawyers, and enriching constitutional 
jurisprudence with resilient and poly- 
chrome verbiage. Hence with the sanc- 
tion of abundant precedents, almost 
any kind of law or policy, within the 
bounds of decency, of course, can be 
declared constitutional or unconstitu- 
tional according to circumstances. 

Regarded as less sacred, the forms of 
state and municipal government have 
undergone marked transformations in 
the interest of economy and efficiency. 
The city manager plan which became a 
vogue during the early years of the 
twentieth century has captured the 
whole area of local government. State 
legislatures have been abolished, and 
all city councils have disappeared. 
Each state is now administered by a 
small board of three or five men nomi- 
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nally elected by popular vote, with a 
state manager at the head. And each 
city of any magnitude has a similar 
scheme of government. In theory, state 
and local governments retain a certain 
degree of autonomy, but in fact the 
development of a national economy and 
the increased power of the central 
machine have made orations on “sov- 
ereign states” seem ridiculous. More- 
over, the forty thousand decisions ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court under the 
due process clause since 1868 have in 
effect reduced the state legislatures and 
city councils to the regulation of such 
matters as the size of windshields and 
the disposal of local wastes. With the 
growth of the city and regional planning 
which have made American urban areas 
the wonder and admiration of the whole 
world, state and municipal undertakings 
are more and more committed to special 
bodies created under federal authority 
through grants in aid and supplied with 
experts from the federal staff of research 
and invention. In fact, it may almost 
be said that state and local governments 
are technical agencies of the National 
Department of Economy. 


IV 


Perhaps the most significant changes 
in the national system since the period 
of President Washington and his more 
immediate followers, such as Andrew 
Jackson and William McKinley, have 
occurred in the sphere of military de- 
fense. The repeated world conflicts 
have naturally given increasing im- 
portance to the army and navy. In 
each branch, there has grown up a large 
professional group which has become a 
powerful vested interest. In times of 
war the National Defense Board, operat- 
ing under the President as Commander- 
in-Chief, has practically taken over the 
entire civil government and national 
economic organization. In times of 
peace, during preparations for war, the 
Board has insisted on making its own 
budget after the fashion of the Japanese 
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war and navy departments and has now 
successfully achieved its goal—inde- 
pendence from Congress. In theory, 
nothing has changed, of course, but the 
technical character of warfare has simply 
escaped the politicians’ control. Even 
the efforts of bankers to keep the peace 
have more than once been defeated by 
the secret insistence of the army and 
navy on the need of exercise. 

The grip of the professional warriors 
on the management of things has been 
strengthened by the development of the 
system of training begun in the twen- 
tieth century. In spite of heroic efforts, 
schemes of the radicals for forcing the 
adoption of universal military service 
with a view to getting some popular 
ideas into the army have been defeated. 
The Defense Board has steadily main- 
tained in time of peace a volunteer 
army, self-selected from men of the 
fighting spirit and entirely insulated 
from the tumults of the populace—the 
best-equipped, the best-fed, and the 
happiest army in the world. The 
absorption of the universities and col- 
leges into the War Department, com- 
pleted by the close of the twentieth 
century, and the subjection of instruc- 
tion in history, economics, and political 
science to the control of military men 
have assured a steady and abundant 
supply of well-trained and intelligent 
officers for the skeleton regiments. 
Again and again, the regular army and 
the state constabularies have demon- 
strated their ability to handle social 
disturbances. Indeed, the quiet pres- 
sure put on collegiate instruction has 
materially reduced the chances of such 
disturbances by restraining the discus- 
sion of novel ideas—a kind of smart 
game which professors once played with 
zest and college presidents endorsed as 
a proper function of the higher learning. 
All that now belongs to ancient history. 

The good fortune of the army and 
navy has been due in no small measure to 
the state of foreign affairs and the im- 
perial policy adopted by the Board of 
Defense. Repeatedly decimated by gen- 
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eral wars, the nations of Europe have 
never been able to make a combination 
of dangerous proportions. At any rate, 
ach time the balance of power has 
been violently shaken during the past 
three centuries the government of the 
United States has been able to restore 
it, occasionally by war, often by eco- 
nomic pressure. Moreover, the com- 
munard revolution of the twenty-fourth 
century, brought about by the sheer 
agonized desperation of war-embittered 
masses in Europe, has materially and 
spiritually reduced the capacity of the 
European nations for the manly arts of 
military combat. This, coupled with 
the economic strength of America, has 
enabled our country to weather all the 
violent storms of the past centuries with 
complacency and profit. 

As a matter of cold fact, no prophecy 
of the twentieth century has been more 
completely falsified by events than the 
prediction that the countries of Europe, 
exasperated by American economic 
power and policy, would unite against 
the American peril. The very idea 
was a mere journalistic phantasy. The 
notion that anything could weld French- 
men, Germans, Poles, Italians, and 
Slavs proved to be a delusion of the 
first order. The everlasting agitation 
of the minority questions, the age-long 
jealousies, the passion of the masses 
for heroics, the struggle of industrialists 
for markets, and the endless substitution 
of new grievances for old have kept 
Europe occupied with its own troubles 
and left America secure in her con- 
tinental possessions. 

If much of our happiness is to be 
attributed to the plight of Europe, not 
a little is to be set down to the credit 
of the Federal Board for Imperial 
Strategy, even though this is to be 
ascribed to hard knocks rather than 
intelligence or foresight. The loss of 
the Philippine Islands in the Second 
Asiatic War and the recovery of those 
dependencies in the Third Asiatic War, 
at a cost of two hundred billions in 
treasure and the lives of three million 
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soldiers, caused some searching of hearts 
among the ruling orders, especially as 
domestic protests against the loss of 
American lives in those forays grew to 
menacing proportions. Out of the agi- 
tations over the issue came a decision 
on the part of the higher powers in 
favor of granting independence to the 
Filipinos. Even the navy at last sup- 
ported the proposition. Inasmuch as 
the Declaration of 1776 was still wor- 
shipped as a national document when 
the vote in favor of Philippine inde- 
pendence was taken in Congress, it was 
possible to offer to the world a grand 
moral justification for the action—a 
justification readily accepted as au- 
thentic by the London Times but greeted 
on the Continent as mere sugar to coat 
a bitter pill. Amid touchingceremonies 


the charter of liberty was delivered in 
Manila. 

Relieved of this costly burden, the 
Board of Imperial Strategy concentrated 
on Mexico and regions to the south. 
At first it was somewhat handicapped by 


American tradition and Latin resistance. 
A few Boston Nordics of good social 
standing insisted on digging up a long 
list of quotations from distinguished 
American Presidents to the effect that 
the United States would never seek 
another foot of territory by conquest 
and drenched the country with propa- 
ganda of that sort. In vain did Pro- 
fessor Dinkelspiel, of Chicago Univer- 
sity, attempt to offset the agitation by 
showing that, while we would not 
deliberately conquer any other country, 
we would not shrink from moral ob- 
ligations thrust upon us by act of God 
in war time. It was reported on good 
authority that the Chief of Staff laughed 
in the President’s face when confronted 
by the Professor’s document. Dignity 
was restored, however, by a memorial 
from the Dean of the Harvard Business 
School, agreeing with the Boston Nor- 
dics but adding that, considering the 
extensive investments of our financiers 
in Latin America, the United States 
had an ethical mission to protect the 
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Indians and half-castes in Mexico and 
South America against exploitation by 
the Iberic minority, not indeed by con- 
quests and annexations but by well- 
timed interpositions in their interest. 
By a process of moral advance the 
whole of Latin America was added to 
the empire of the United States in the 
form of economic mandates. For three 
hundred years order has been kept in 
that region. The population of Mexico 
alone, thanks to the excellent work of 
American sanitary engineers, has in- 
creased more than one hundred million 
and supplies an ever larger stream for 
the latifundia of the United States. 
There are, it is true, occasional protests 
against this course in public policy. 
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The chatter about the rising tide of color 
continues, with ebbing force. The un- 
horsed Spaniards and Portuguese, still 
contemptuous of Yankee culture, sputter 
and proclaim in the name of liberty; 
but their Indian subjects, now fed 
regularly for the first time in their long 
history, really prefer the benevolent 
mastery of a race that “delivers the 
goods,”’ to use the language of the am- 
bassador from Bogota. Controlling the 
regions to the south all the way to the 
Straits of Magellan and joined by 
Canada at the close of the Third Asiatic 
War which burst open the British Em- 
pire, the United States of America in the 
year of our Lord 2500 awaits the future 
in calm confidence. 
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BY ALFRED KREYMBORG* 


HERE are things in her I’ve never found before. 
The things were there—it took me long to find them. 
There were moods I longed to sing out more and more, 
But I left them where my reticence could mind them. 
Few are the clouds I feel when I am near her— 
The darkest things in me are growing clearer; 
But somehow though I say I’ve found them now, 
How shall I breathe them, bare them, swear them—how? 


It’s taken ten long years for me to find 

I never loved the earth until she came. 

It’s taken eight full years for my slow mind 
To learn my birth began with her new name. 
But damned if I'll need many minutes more, 
To shout what I have always felt before! 
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WOMEN AND THE MARRIAGE MARKET 


A VOICE FROM THE GRANDSTAND 


BY HENRY C. BEERS 


ROWSING in the voluminous liter- 
ature that has grown up in the 
path of the feminist movement, 

one is struck with the very special, almost 
professional, quality that pervades it. 
In addition to the controversial charac- 
ter of the subject, this literature seems 
written mostly by people with some kind 
of axe to grind, some social theory to pro- 
mote or personal end to gain. Thus, we 
get biological and anthropological views, 
Freudian and behaviorist views, views of 
women who are in some sort bearing the 
burden and heat of the day, and hence 
are moved to erect philosophical defense- 
mechanisms for women in business, wom- 
en in industry, women in the home, 
women here or there. We get a fine 
uncompromising traditional masculinity 
from writers like Mr. Ludovici and Mr. 
John Macy, and their point of view is re- 
flected with admiration by Mme. Gina 
Lombroso. Special phases of the subject 
are worked out in pseudo-fictional form, 
both in booksand drama, by writers whose 
minis appear to need a little chloride 
of lime dusted on them every now and 
then—a type, by the way, which seems 
to have completely preempted these 
fields of literary endeavor and to be ex- 
ploiting them in a fashion which com- 
mands more wonder than admiration. 
Amid so much professional discourse 
I have been waiting to hear a voice from 
the grandstand, but so far, in vain; and 
now, looking over my own qualifica- 
tions, it has occurred to me that I myself 
might venture to speak for the unlearned. 
I have no science of any kind. I never 


read a line of Freud, and know not what 
behaviorism is. I have no social theory 
to press, I am not an employer or an 
industrial shareholder, and I could not 
-arn a penny by writing mephitic fiction 
if my life depended on it. Born void of 
conventional moralities, I have never 
been able to take to heart the divorce- 
statistics, the undermining of the home, 
the vulgarities of the mismated, or to 
get up steam over the supposititious de- 
pravity of my juniors, over the grubby 
little curiosities attributed to Lily May 
and John Henry, or over the means they 
are reputed to employ either to assuage 
or exacerbate them. If those concerned 
can stand it, I can. There are certain 
sanctions of taste and manners by which 
I measure such matters for my own guid- 
ance, but this is a single-standard affair 
and purely personal, and I have not the 
faintest desire to foist those sanctions 
upon other people or even to recommend 
them as likely to work well for anybody 
but myself, 

So while the industrious, the public- 
spirited, and the righteous could no doubt 
find a better representative—I hope so, 
at least, though what they say on this 
subject, when they speak for themselves, 
is not encouraging—I think I might 
venture to put myself forward as a 
spokesman for the unlearned and the 
disinterested. I am heartened to this 
modest proposal by recalling the remark 
of Goethe, that a very little common 
sense is worth a great deal of philosophy ; 
and indeed, common sense is notably, 
almost peculiarly, a property of the 
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unlearned and the disinterested. One 
feels acutely the force of Goethe’s re- 
mark, when confronted with contempo- 
rary theses based upon putative sex- 
differentiations, or with proposals to 
mold the relations of men and women 
by various quasi-mechanical devices, 
such as tinkering with divorce-laws, for 
instance, or such as were lately suggested 
by Judge Lindsey and Mr. Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams. Common sense has no 
proposals to make and no devices to 
suggest; but it can, I think, throw a 
good deal of light on the fundamentals of 
the matter which the learned are mak- 
ing such a fuss about, and thus perhaps 
exert a calming influence by showing 
that the matter is worth hardly any fuss 
at all. 


II 


First of these fundamentals is the fact 
that female companionship is the one 
thing, next to food, that men will have 
at any price. Women get on most hand- 
ily without men; men can hardly turn a 


wheel without women. Women may 
like men, may want them, but do not 
need them. Men may dislike women, 
may not want them, but do need them. 
There are some exceptions on both sides, 
but very few, and I should say from my 
own observation, about equally divided. 
I have seen some half-dozen men in my 
life who seemed independent of women’s 
companionship, and about as many 
women who could not get along indefi- 
nitely and very comfortably without 
men. John Adams, in his vigorous com- 
mon-sense way, built his whole politi- 
cal philosophy on the generalization that 
“the first want of man is his dinner, and 
the second want, his girl.”” This is a 
truth of as wide application, probably, 
as any outside the realm of mathe- 
matics. I quite believe that if it were 
not for women we should soon have not 
even a semblance of anything which we 
now call civilized living. How this came 
to be so is a matter for the researches and 
speculations of the learned; the business 
of the unlearned is with the fact alone. 
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But in applying this truth, observation 
discounts the universal assumption that 
this interest in female companionship 
is always primarily biological. Often 
it is, but quite as often—I personally 
believe far oftener—it is not. The gen- 
eral run of the learned, and the whole 
crop of fictioneers, seem to assume that 
man is led to woman primarily by a raw 
animal interest, and that what accrues 
from it collaterally, if anything, is la- 
gniappe. I believe that if Mr. Sherwood 
Anderson, say, or Mr. James Branch 
Cabell, really examined the matter, he 
might be surprised to find how often it is 
the other way around. It stands to rea- 
son for, after all, the means of satisfying 
a purely biological interest in woman- 
kind is of extremely easy access. Even 
when this interest degenerates into a 
kind of collector’s mania, as in the clas- 
sical instance of Captain Macheath in 
the “ Beggar’s Opera” — 


I sipped each flower, 
I changed every hour, 


—almost any moderately personable 
male individual can roll up quite a cata- 
logue of achievement in the course of 
fifteen or twenty years of steady appli- 
cation. But those whose actual demands 
on womankind are primarily of this 
order are not found as often as our liter- 
ature, both popular and scientific, would 
indicate. 

The second fundamental fact to be 
remarked is that man, requiring female 
companionship more than anything in 
the world except food, and having to 
deal for it with beings who do not nearly 
so much require his companionship—who 
can, in fact, get on quite well without it 
—must deal for it on such terms as he 
can get. This throws woman at once 
into the role of a merchant, which is 
precisely what she now primarily is in 
her relations with men, both by birth 
of a long heredity, and by exactly the 
same order of social training that has 
made such marvellous merchants of the 
Quakers, Jews, and Armenians. She 
has certain goods, certain lines of trade, 
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any of which is susceptible of high 
specialization, and she can make her 
own terms for them in whatever market 
may be open to her. 

The moment this is understood a num- 
ber of rather obscure matters become 
clear. The proverbially formal attitude 
of women toward one another where 
men are concerned—to put it as gently 
as possible—the very special character of 
their criticisms and judgments on one 
another are the outcome of a primary 
and strictly competitive commercial 
relationship. The parallel with Potash 
and Perlmutter’s§ attitude toward 
Klinger and Klein, and their criticisms 
and judgments on the ethics of Sam- 
met Bros., is quite exact. Again, the 
old question of woman’s natural dispo- 
sition to please men and subordinate her 
will to theirs becomes commonplace 
when one translates it into commercial 
terms as the disposition of a capable 
merchant to attract and keep customers. 
It is noteworthy that the higher the 
rise in general competition, as in coun- 
tries like England, where there are more 
women than men, the more that dis- 
position becomes manifest. 

Other qualities that are put down by 
common consent as characteristic of the 
sex, their possessiveness, their inflexible 
obstinacy tempered only with guile, 
their inability to take any but a personal 
estimate of anything, their unhandiness 
with abstractions, their skill at com- 
promise, are all characteristic of the 
born and bred trader. Even “‘woman’s 
intuition,” of which so much is made in 
poetry and drama, does not come out 
particularly in real life except in mat- 
ters which bear directly or indirectly on 
her trade. It is a secondary intuition, 
bred of special experience, and exactly 
corresponds to that developed by simi- 
larly special experience in the Jew and 
the Armenian. What is known under 
the grandiose name of “sex antago- 
nism,” upon which so many top-lofty 
structures of speculation have been built, 
is of an obviously commercial character. 
Certain matters of etiquette and deport- 
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ment, certain reticences, dissimulations, 
affectations, and the like, are but so 
many modes of merchandising, by no 
means peculiar to women, but peculiar 
to merchants with goods to sell. Sit 
down to dicker with an Arab merchant 
in Constantinople for a shirt-tail full of 
glass beads, and in half an hour you will 
see them all. Not the most experienced 
lady in the land can give a more beauti- 
ful and effective exhibit of coquetry 
than my dear and good Armenian friend 
M. will improvise for you any day in 
a casual retail transaction involving 
twenty-five dollars. I have seen him do 
it not once but many times. 

Even the baser characteristics usually 
ascribed to women, such as those can- 
vassed by Mrs. Bromley in last Novem- 
ber’s Harper’s become understandable 
in this view; and not only so, but when 
they are fairly considered their baseness 
largely evaporates. At least, if women 
are culpable on these scores, they are no 
more so than our most honored mer- 
chants who employ a like procedure. 
These characteristics prove nothing 
about woman’s affectional nature. Ar- 
guments about the affectional life of 
women in relation to men become for the 
most part absurd when you parallel 
them with arguments about the affec- 
tional life of merchants in relation to 
customers. A merchant is often per- 
sonally fond of a customer, but in that 
‘ase the customer stands before him in 
two distinct categories. With respect 
to the one, the sky may be the limit; 
while with respect to the other, the iron 
law of caveat emptor may be relentlessly 
pressed. This is a common phenomenon 
of business. Once when E. H. Harriman 
left C. P. Huntington’s office, Hunting- 
ton closed the door behind him, and said 
with a chuckle, “‘He’s a nice little man. 
One of these days I’ll have his railroad.” 
My Armenian friend M., to whom I 
just now referred, and my Jewish friend 
E. are as good friends as one could have; 
they would do anything in the wide world 
for me on the score of friendship. But 
in a commercial transaction either one 
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of them would take my skin off, salt it, 
and hang it on the fence. In point of 
ethics, one must think twice before 
passing judgment on this, for in their 
view it would not be an unfriendly act. 
They would sincerely resent—and 
rightly, from their point of view—any 
such implication. Their action would be 
neither friendly nor unfriendly; it would 
lie entirely outside the purview of friend- 
ship. If I chose to stack up against 
their little game, it would be for me to 
take the consequences of a collision of 
skill, as one does with one’s best friends 
at bridge or draw-poker. When, there- 
fore, the behavior of women in analogous 
circumstances comes under review, it 
must be steadily borne in mind that 
men at large do not appear before 
women primarily as potential objects 
of affection. They appear before them 
primarily as potential customers. 


III 


The standard terms laid down for the 


enjoyment of woman’s companionship 
have regularly been, and still usually 


are, marriage. This arrangement is 
comparable to an exclusive long-time 
contract for regular deliveries. In her 
first fundamental need woman is like 
man; she needs bread, and she contracts 
to get it in perpetuity by regularly ex- 
changing some commodity that man, in 
obedience to his second fundamental 
need, finds desirable. This is the gist of 
the agreement; its subordinate terms 
usually are modified to the advantage 
of one or the other party according to 
the “higgling of the market,” whereby 
either merchant or customer proves him- 
self the more astute. But the basic 
understanding on the customer’s part is 
one of exclusive contractual title to 
whatever it is that he bargains for. It 
has been remarked that man is much 
more conservative than woman with 
reference to marriage. This is bound to 
be true, because he is dealing contrac- 
tually—and can only so deal—with a per- 
son who has a natural monopoly, limited, 
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indeed, but for immediate purposes 
quite effective, of what he most needs. 
In similar circumstances throughout 
the whole realm of commerce the cus- 
tomer’s attitude corresponds precisely 
to his; and any fanciful differentiation 
in his case on the ground of sex is 
nonsense, 

The standard terms, then, are what 
they always are in business, namely: 
what the traffic will bear. There is no 
disparagement in this observation, for 
it is sound Manchester doctrine. There 
are many individual exceptions in actual 
practice, as there are everywhere in the 
realm of business; for while every woman 
appears before man in the basic role of a 
merchant, not every woman is a good 
merchant. Women make their under- 
valuations, failures, bankruptcies like 
other traders. Jan Steen got a ridicu- 
lous price for what is regarded by many 
as his masterpiece; so did Milton; so, I 
read the other day, did the German 
novelist Feuchtwanger—and he a Jew, 
at that! But these exceptions do not 
invalidate the general rule of business 
practice, and no more do those excep- 
tional cases of women who either mis- 
manage their holdings or do not know 
their value. Men, too, have sought to 
strengthen the customer’s position by 
political means, by exactly the same 
order of discriminatory counterbalance 
which governments have put in play 
against other disturbing economic fac- 
tors—against the Chinese on the Coast, 
against the Jews in Roumania, Poland, 
Russia, against the Quakers in England, 
Virginia, the Bay Colony, and so on. 
This has worked hardship, but on the 
whole women have contrived to do well 
under it; the best proof being that their 
natural monopoly always gave them the 
means of breaking up this counter- 
balance whenever they chose, yet they 
have not used it, but instead have elected 
to accept the disability until they could 
get rid of it by less summary methods, 
meanwhile making what collateral gains 
they could by indirection. But even 
under this handicap their economic 
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security was usually assured, which was 
the main thing. In one way or another, 
too, they have generally got a great deal 
besides. 

In the United States, however, owing 
to a variety of circumstances, the cus- 
tomer’s position—originally none too 
well stabilized—has gone rapidly from 
bad to worse until at the moment it has 
hardly any recognized rights at all. 
Women have learned the art of organiza- 
tion; they have gained a sense of their 
collective power as an economic factor 
in society, not only because so many of 
them have become economically inde- 
pendent, or because so many avenues of 
economic opportunity have been opened 
to them, but also—and the force of this 
is seldom noticed—because so large a 
volume of economic patronage and ad- 
ministration has been left in their hands. 
Women do about all the reading and 
play-going that is done in America; at 
least they are responsible for most of the 
play-going, since men mostly “go along” 
under their influence. They keep up 
most of our music, they maintain most 
of our painting and sculpture, they are 
the mainstay of our churches, our edu- 
cational, cultural, and social institutions, 
they are the arbiters of taste and style 
for both sexes and in all particulars. 
Consequently production in these lines 
is regulated exclusively, one may say, 
by their wishes and preferences. There 
is not a department of spiritual activity 
in America that is not substantially 
effeminized. It may be all the better 
for that, or all the worse—that is for the 
learned to decide; it is a matter, as 
Aristotle says, “for the determination of 
the judicious.” The unlearned is con- 
tent merely to remark the fact and to 
take note of its obvious consequences, 
one of which is that indirectly women 
have gained complete control of numer- 
ous and powerful economic forces and 
are exercising it very vigorously. He 
remarks again, moreover, a curious 
parallel in this respect between the 
status of woman and the status of the 
other great merchant race in America, 
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the Jews. Take out the women, and 
there would be precious little spiritual 
activity left in our country, even such 
as it is. Take out the Jews, and 
the residue would disappear well-nigh 
bodily. 

Thus there has been brought about 
an enormous enhancement of woman’s 
natural monopoly, and an enormous 
broadening of its scope; and the inevi- 
table effect of this has been to raise 
prices. It extends woman’s bargaining 
power over many more competitive 
points of stock-in-trade than heretofore. 
Formerly all women were equipped by 
nature to satisfy more or less well a de- 
mand for sex companionship, as they 
still are; most of them were equipped by 
training to satisfy a demand for a house- 
keeper or “helpmate,” and many still 
are, and even those who are not can 
make a pretty good fist at it with a little 
practice, if they are so minded, by aid of 
modern mechanical devices and meth- 
ods. Some, formerly—quite a few— 
had one or another kind of accomplish- 
ment, rather limited as a rule, or a still 
more limited intellectual interest. But 
in all those lines of trade there was heavy 
and brisk competition; customers had a 
large margin for shopping round, accord- 
ing to the old and true proverb that 
there are as good fish in the sea as were 
ever caught. The only thing that offset 
this—and it did offset it effectively— 
was a tacit trust, or trade-agreement, to 
keep up prices. William, in search, say, 
of sexual companionship, could shop 
round from Elizabeth to Mary, and from 
Mary to Adeline, all equally well 
equipped and equally ready to talk 
business, but when it came to signing on 
the dotted line, he could get no better 
than standard terms from any of them, 
according to the formula “with all my 
worldly goods I thee endow.” James, 
in search of a domestic paragon, and 
George, who was looking for someone 
with a sweet disposition who could play 
the piano, were in the same case. They 
were up against the trust, and they had 
to take trust prices or none. If any of 
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the sisterhood blacklegged on the price- 
fixing agreement, and was caught at it 
or even seriously suspected of it, she 
never got a second chance. 


IV 


It takes very little imagination to 
show that the recent modifications of all 
this—modifications just now so much 
complained of—are by no means irregu- 
lar, but are, on the contrary, so much in 
order that they should surprise no one. 
They follow straight out of the great 
shift in actual economic control. Being 
quite in order, indeed quite inevitable, 
one hardly sees what can be done about 
them, or what parsnips are buttered by 
mere reiterated complaint. There is a 
curious fatuity, and an equally curious 
inconsistency and incompetence, evi- 
dent in those who denounce “‘our mod- 
ern laxity,”’ and propose to shore it up 
with an artificial backbone of legalistic 
and institutional devices. The incon- 
sistency is apparent when one sees that 


every one of these modifications easily 
passes muster by the ordinary ethics of 
trade, against which, in any other con- 
nection, the plaintiffs never have any- 


thing to say. In point of fatuity these 
plaintiffs remind one of those pacifists 
who are taken in by the window-dressing 
of politicians to the point of actually be- 
lieving that economic tendencies can be 
withstood by scraps of paper. Their 
incompetence comes into view when one 
considers the very limited purview of 
their objection; at bottom it hardly ever 
reaches beyond easy divorce and irregu- 
lar sex-relations; for under these may be 
grouped every count relating to the 
“sanctity of marriage” and the “in- 
violability of the home.” All this merely 
raises the previous question whether 
human beings are made for institutions, 
or institutions for human beings. Was 
the home made by folks for folks, or 
were folks made for the home? Plenty 
of people there no doubt are in the 
United States to defend the latter thesis, 
to judge by the volume of rabid institu- 
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tionalist nonsense poured out on us ever 
and anon; and, therefore, it is no bad 
thing to have their divagations occasion- 
ally bumped up hard against the rock 
of fact, thus enforcing a general re- 
examination of their basic logical 
position. 

The great good in this recent broaden- 
ing of the scope of female monopoly is 
that it enables women to push the stick- 
ers. Hitherto they have been courted for 
sexual companionship and its appanage 
of domesticity. I am careful to say 
“courted ”’ for them, not desired for them. 
The conventional assumption—one may 
say the official assumption—was that 
these were the prime desiderata and that 
their quality governed the whole mar- 
ket; so women were bred and trained to 
give them first place in their inventory 
and in their stock-display. This was all 
very well; women still wish to be 
courted for those sterling commodities, 
and they always will be. 

But a great many women must no 
doubt have been all along conscious of 
the purely conventional character of this 
rating, and must have felt something of 
the esthetic and spiritual dissatisfaction 
that my Armenian friend M. would feel 
most acutely if nobody ever was supposed 
to have recourse to him for anything but 
cigarettes. His cigarettes are wonderful, 
he is immensely proud of them, and as 
careful of them as he should be—and I 
fear is not—of his immortal soul. But 
he is too artistic, too fine-grained a mer- 
chant, he has too high an idea of his 
vocation, to rate his cigarettes as a staple 
in his business. Exquisite as they are, 
they are a side line, and properly ancil- 
lary to the agreeable course of real trade. 
One cannot smoke all the time—at least, 
if one does, one’s taste is so vitiated that 
one might as well smoke anything—a 
cigarette is gone in a moment, and then 
what have you? But substantial India 
shawls, Oriental rugs, curious tapestry, 
Spanish jewelry—these are staple goods, 
all hidden in the dark depths of his 
premises; and when a really appreciative 
customer comes mousing after those 
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and buys them, he throws in a cigarette 
and a cup of coffee such as the customer 
never saw the like, and his face radiates 
the pride of the true high-grade mer- 
chant as he winds up the transaction by 
soaking the customer for every red cent 
that the traffic will bear. 

Women are able, in their present cir- 
cumstances, to re-appraise their mer- 
chandise more nearly to what common 
sense and the plain natural truth of 
things suggest as a normal scale of values, 
It may be doubted that they ever re- 
garded sex companionship as a staple, 
or as worth anything like its current 
rate. They merely accepted the condi- 
tions of the market, as an African trader 
accepts those of a market which runs 
more to tin mirrors than it does to more 
substantial utilities. There are many 
indications that this is the case, though 
it does not appear, on the other hand, 
that they rated it at all below its rela- 
tive value—a thing which no good mer- 
chant would do. They do not do this 
now. If men mostly desired that form 


of companionship, as it is by no means 
clear that they did, or if collateral cir- 
cumstances forced it into prominence 
and gave it an artificial enhancement 
and prestige, which was really the case, 
women adapted themselves to doing 


business under this disability. They 
accepted certain codes, segregations, and 
restraints, as the Jews accepted those of 
the pale and the ghetto; and such is the 
marvellous elasticity of human nature 
that they did well under them, and ap- 
parently found them not too irksome, 
often even reconciling themselves to 
them and taking pride in a rather elab- 
orate conformity. This discipline, how- 
ever, sharpened their mercantile instinct 
to a razor edge; and in consequence, man 
lost heavily in the long run through its 
enforcement. 

All this time, too, I repeat—for it 
is worth repeating—women must have 
been conscious that they had far more 
valuable goods in stock than those 
which they were pushing on the market, 
and they must have feit a resentment, 
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perhaps larvated in most cases but 
none the less nagging, at the subordina- 
tion of their best goods in the scale of 
conventional values. It is fair to sup- 
pose, I think, that the general run of 
women—excluding those, I mean, who 
actually specialize in that line—would 
reluct at an interest which was purely 
or primarily biological, much as my 
Armenian friend would reluct at being 
known as a tobacconist. For commer- 
cial reasons they might conceal their 
objections, or even pretend a corre- 
sponding interest; but their true feeling 
in the matter is probably beyond doubt. 

Now, the change which women, 
aided by circumstances, have engi- 
neered throughout all this has tended to 
bring down in both sexes the estimate of 
purely sexual companionship to about 
the relative level held by my Armenian’s 
cigarettes. There is no doubt about 
this; it could not be otherwise. This 
really is the feature of the situation 
which so troubles my contemporaries; 
and it would indeed seem that the reduc- 
tion of this estimate is bound to bear 
fruit in just the phenomena which they 
view with alarm. Along with this defla- 
tion, the codes of our day, theirs and 
mine, have certainly been vacated, 
restraints certainly broken, and segre- 
gations certainly lifted. It is not impor- 
tant to determine the exact relations of 
priority, or of cause and effect; for all 
practical purposes the fact of concomi- 
tance is enough. 

This deflation, then, no doubt works 
havoc with my contemporaries’ institu- 
tionalism, quite as they say it does; but it 
may turn out to be a very good thing, 
notwithstanding, and its outcome may 
reveal my contemporaries’ dread of it 
as immensely exaggerated. They say 
that this revaluation gives a letter-of- 
marque for unbridled sexual license, and 
so it really does—there is no doubt of 
that—if one wishes so to use it. But 
their assumptions beyond this point 
seem questionable. They do not, appar- 
ently, realize that this revaluation affects 
the estimate of both sexes alike. A 
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Dutch naval officer of about my own age 
said to me the other day that “the 
young girls and boys think nothing of 
starting off together on their bicycles for 
a week at a time, no one knows where, 
and no one knows what they do.” 
Well, in America—I have no right to an 
opinion about Holland, though I should 
like to venture one that it is quite the 
same there—I dare say they mostly do 
nothing that he would find too repre- 
hensible. This officer, I think, was as- 
suming that mere propinquity carries 
the same risks as it did in our day of 
rather careful segregation, whereas it 
seems really to carry none. Female 
nakedness, even, is apparently no longer 
provocative; women notoriously dress— 
and undress—to suit their own comfort 
and convenience, and no male of the 
species under thirty years of age ap- 
pears to notice what they do. Our 
literature and drama may indicate that 
we are “obsessed with sex,” but the 
aspect of naked joyousness on one of our 
bathing-beaches does not indicate it; and 
I imagine that those of us who are much 
below middle age experience no great 
titillation of the senses from our porno- 
graphic literature and drama, but find 
it quite unsuggestive. A priori one 
would say such was likely to be the case, 
and a posteriori one finds much evidence 
that it is so. The general spread of in- 
formation about birth-control is an- 
other thing that is sometimes taken as an 
index of wantonness, but here again 
there may be a misapprehension. The 
fear of pregnancy was one of the chief 
circumstances that built up artificially 
in both sexes an enormous exaggeration 
of the importance of sexual companion- 
ship; and it would seem that the dissipa- 
tion of this fear should be a great factor 
in the deflation process that I have re- 
ferred to—in the reduction of sexual 
companionship to what every analogy 
would suggest as its normal level of sig- 
nificance. I have great doubt that its 
general tendency—its resultant line, 
speaking in mathematical terms—lies in 
any other direction. 
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In France, the old order of restraint 
and segregation still largely prevails. 
Late one afternoon not long ago in a 


‘Paris café, I observed some students 


sitting with what seemed to be border- 
line girls, youngsters not exactly in the 
professional class, but probably not 
averse to profiting by eligible chance ac- 
quaintance. No doubt there could have 
been sexual companionship somewhere 
in the group, and possibly there was; 
but there was no evidence of it in their 
discourse, and no evidence of any obses- 
sion with such matters. They were con- 
tent to chatter freely in great good fel- 
lowship; and I was so impressed by the 
number of intellectual interests covered 
by the conversation that I made a 
point of coming back next day to do 
some more eavesdropping. The particu- 
lar feature that I noticed was one of 
manner. These boys treated the girls 
precisely as our boys at home, in their 
more serious moments, treat our flap- 
pers; their frank, interested, and agree- 
able manner carried no hint of sex- 
differentiation. They could not treat 
girls of their own social station like that; 
and the tone of the conversation proved 
how much better off these girls were in 
being able thus freely to show their 
customers the best line of goods that 
they had in stock, untroubled by 
arriére-pensée or by conventional re- 
straint and reserve. 


Vv 

In any great social change, even 
though it be salutary, one must take a 
certain amount of fat with the lean. I 
suspect that in their despondent view 
of this great change my contemporaries 
do not always correctly measure the 
proportion of lean which we are getting. 
I also suspect them very strongly of an 
obstructionist attitude which interferes 
with our getting a great deal more lean 
than we do. I can address them thus 
freely because they are my contempo- 
raries; we were all brought up together 
in the times of ignorance which, I hope, 
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God winked at, though a survey of our 
social inheritance from that period 
makes me doubt that He did. In the 
matter of divorce, for instance, their 
ground of complaint is far from clear. 
In the days when marriage represented 
the most that the traffic would bear, the 
case was different; but now that the 
conditions of trade have changed, many 
women feel that the price-fixing agree- 
ment on marriage could in all justice to 
everybody be allowed to lapse, and that 
allowing it to lapse would facilitate 
business in many instances, and be a 
considerable convenience. But the atti- 
tude of my contemporaries is mostly 
what makes this impossible. They 
powerfully reinforce the unintelligent 
pressure of public opinion against the 
habitual association of a man and a 
woman in any form or mode of compan- 
ionship unless they are married. Hence, 
in such cases as do not correspond to 
those in the general run of former days— 
and they are many—the inevitable tend- 
ency is to vacate marriage of any actual 


significance and reduce it to a mere pro 


forma affair. Those who complain of 
this evasion should refresh their memo- 
ries of the Sherman Act; they are com- 
plaining of something that has had its 
counterpart in American business prac- 
tice so long that the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary. 

Women at large would cordially agree, 
I think, that marriage is as good an ar- 
rangement as has yet been devised for 
a companionship contemplating certain 
definite desires and purposes; and those 
are still common enough to insure for a 
long time—much longer than we need 
yet worry about—the safety of the in- 
stitution. But many of them appear 
to feel the need of social arrangements 
that would accommodate other modes of 
companionship on terms more conven- 
ient to both merchant and customer. 
Suppose, for example, a man living in 
one of our small cities or towns desired 
a companionship like that of Joubert 
with Mme. de Beaumont, and there are 
thousands who would give their eye- 
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teeth for it, and whose social value 
would be enhanced by it many-fold. 
The woman might be ready to trade, 
she might be carrying a stock as valuable 
as Mme. de Beaumont’s, and willing to 
close it out on Mme. de Beaumont’s 
terms; but without serious incunven- 
ience she could trade only on terms of 
marriage, terms which would be in that 
case purely nominal, and any idea of 
investing them with a serious meaning 
would at once show them to be prepos- 
terously inappropriate and impracti- 
cable. This state of things is increas- 
ingly felt by many women to be oner- 
ous; and the mere liability to a casual 
and gratuitous implication of sexual 
companionship in the premises is increas- 
ingly felt to be immaterial. A sexual 
companionship might grow up fortui- 
tously in such a case, or it might not; 
with Joubert and Mme. de Beaumont, 
as with many others, there is every rea- 
son to believe it did not. But whether 
it did, or whether it did not, they ask, 
what of it? 

My own impression is that the current 
“laxity” is tending definitely, and with- 
out the least impairment of wedlock’s 
true and proper values, to the establish- 
ment of just such social arrangements. 
Moreover, this tendency seems to me 
irresistible. It must never be forgotten 
—and my contemporaries above all 
should weigh the fact well—that woman 
is, and as far as we can see will always 
be in her primary basic relations with 
men, a merchant, a merchant with a 
limited natural monopoly of certain 
goods which men will get on the best 
terms they can make, but which they 
will have at any price. In a situation 
like this any artificial interference with 
the course of trade has always worked 
disastrously when it has worked at all, 
and has always cost more, directly or in- 
directly, than it brought in. The most 
that it has ever done is to put a premium 
on skilful circumvention, and this is the 
most that it is doing now. 

The prevailing “laxity,” I believe, in 
short, is the outward and visible sign of 
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a demand for social acknowledgment of 
the individual woman’s competence to 
regulate such matters pertaining to her 
trade as she has already the economic 
power to regulate. Many women when 
courted, say, for marriage, home-making 
and motherhood are now economically 
able to reply, “‘ Well, I am not specializ- 
ing in that line at the moment, and I 
hardly think I have anything in stock 
that would suit you. I am developing 
other activities, to which marriage, 
housekeeping, and motherhood would be 
a great embarrassment. If a customer 
comes along who is interested in my 
staple lines I shall make appropriate 
terms with him. Then if any other mode 
of companionship comes to seem col- 
laterally desirable we will manage it 
under conditions less likely to disturb 
the main course of trade.” These 
women, whatever their actual procedure, 
appear to be questioning why such an 
arrangement, which is already within 
their economic power to make, should 
not also be freely adjudged within their 


social competence. As long as the ques- 
tion remains in their minds an open one, 
as long as it meets only with an answer 
which they consider irrelevant and per- 
emptory, so long will they use their 
economic power in their own way. 
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I may say in conclusion, however, 
that I am entirely with my contempo- 
raries in the low estimate that they 
place on the present run of American 
womanhood. In their quality of mer- 
chants, and with reference to their 
magnificent, their unparalleled com- 
mercial opportunities, I am obliged to 
regard our women as mostly a very poor 
lot, listing a stock that is but little bet- 
ter than junk. This is by no means a 
personal estimate. It is drawn from the 
current exhibit of those elements in our 
civilization which I have enumerated as 
under the complete economic control of 
women, and which reflect the tone of 
specifically feminine patronage and ad- 
ministration. One must say, I think, 
that it is a very indifferent exhibit, 
raising extremely strong presumptions 
against those responsible for its produc-, 
tion. I am ashamed of them, and thin 
they ought to be ashamed of themselves 
and do better. But this is not importan 
to the foregoing discussion. The impor 
tant thing is to get clearly in mind, once 
for all, the basis of practical fact upon 
which alone those manifestations of 
feminism that many find so dismaying 
can reasonably be appraised; and that 
basis is found in the two fundamentals 
set forth at the outset of this paper. 
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HELL GATE TOMMY 


A STORY 


BY CYRIL HUME 


HIS is a story of a generation 

which has few survivors now: a 

scattering of old men, most of 
whom, one remarks, have managed to 
carry an irritable masculine independ- 
ence to their wheel-chairs; a scattering 
also of old ladies who worry everyone 
with their shaky determination to be 
working still, and amuse their slack- 
mannered grandchildren by clinging so 
quaintly to gentility. Something, per- 
haps the Civil War, struck into the youth 
of these old people a fine hardness which 
never left them and which, I think, 
makes them a little scornful of their soft, 
sophisticated progeny. 

The story was told me by a Mrs. 
Naught, a clever and attractive widow 
who is youthful still for all that she is 
the mother of two sons who enormous- 
ly overtop her. Her husband, Barry 
Naught, died before his younger son was 
born, and I gather Mrs. Naught was 
once very much in love with him. She 
heard the story from him before he died, 
and so has treasured it. It concerns 
“Barry’s” father, Thomas Naught, and 
his mother, once the lovely Lilly Parkes. 
It concerns also his father’s great friend, 
Henry Grenville, whom Mrs. Naught 
remembers as a charming and cultivated 
old gentleman, and whom Barry, and a 
more solid younger brother Bob, used 
always in their boyhood to call by the 
affectionately fictitious title of “Uncle 
Harry.” ... But Barry can tell the 
story better than I. 

There must have been a large measure 
of childishness in Thomas Naught. 


Everyone called him “Tommy” to his 
dying day. He was a great one for 
brawls and excitements. He lived for 
them and was fretful as a child when 
the world went humdrum. Maybe the 
cause lay in his Irish blood, which is 
after all one form of childishness. At 
any rate there was nothing but Irish in 
Tom though he had been born in New 
York City. His parents had immigrated 
in 1831. They had reared a large family 
of children, surviving all but two of 
them, and dying when Tom was an 
infant. Tom’s sister Ellen, who was 
older than he by twenty-two years, 
brought him up, sacrificing her life and a 
dozen attractive offers of marriage in the 
process. Instead of enjoying the small 
fortune her parents had left, she in- 
creased it so that Tom would be able to 
live like a gentleman later on. When 
Tom was fledged to leave her, a gentle- 
man in a way, though more than a little 
spoiled, Ellen found herself well along 
in middle age with nothing much to 
call her own except a memory of 
Tommy. 


Tom grew 


up American enough. 
Anyone would have said he was Pilgrim 
stock except for his vitality and easy 
good manners and the way he said 
“cathaydr’l” when he meant St. Pat- 


rick’s. Of course there was enough 
Irish in him so that he hated the English 
more than most Americans have time to 
do. Still he wasn’t like these profes- 
sional third-generation Irish with their 
pince-nezes and parlor-socialist faces and 
servant-girls’ hate. Tom hated the 
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English with all the respect and affection 
in his body. Hellish fighters the Eng- 
lish were! If a man or a nation really 
needed trouble, he had to depend on the 
English. 

Tommy was a fighter. He’d have 
made a fine general in the days when 
generals were something more than a lot 
of old fuss-budgets with their mouths 
full of fancy-headed pins. Better still, 
an admiral. Tom was at home on a 
deck, sure-footed as a ship’s cat. And 
he loved a boat with a womanish tender- 
ness he was never able to give to a crea- 
ture whose veins ran blood instead of 
salt bilge. 

He was a powerful man, Tommy 
Naught, not very tall, but thick through 
the chest and wide asa door. He made 
strangers afraid when he came into a 
room. He had the light tread and the 
terrible grace of a wild beast. And like 


a wild beast’s, his body was thrillingly 
beautiful to look at, but grotesque too in 
a way, as all powerful things are. 
There was an apishness about his build, 


the reposeful alert hands, the short 
mighty legs, the aweful shoulders and 
torso. Yet this detracted nothing 
from his amazing beauty. He had a 
fine straight back. His arrogant head 
was small, long from crown to chin, with 
a retreating facial angle. . . . Barry 
saw Tom naked once, and the sight 
scared him. They had gone cruising up 
the sound together in the Argo III, and 
anchored for the night in Coldspring 
Harbor. Tom got up early next morn- 
ing to swim, and when Barry followed 
him, shivering, a moment or so later, 
there he was poised for a dive on the 
cabin-top. Barry felt like running be- 
low again. Tom was fifty then, but his 
body had nothing to do with age at all. 
His hands and face were weathered dark 
red, but his skin everywhere else—that 
is, where it wasn’t matted with orange- 
red coconut fuzz—shimmered like white 
silk. The arms looked almost clumsy 
with their weight of veined muscle. 
The rippling belly was outlined by that 
sharp ridge one sees so seldom now 
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except on antique statues of athletes. 
Tom glared at the sun, and yawned till 
his jaws cracked. Then he flexed all the 
muscles in his body. For a second they 
quivered and jumped, then stood out 
rigid and smooth as marble. Barry felt 
a relief when Tom shot off from the 
cabin-top deep into the clear water like a 
plummet of silver. 

Tommy was a New York boy. His 
credential was his pronunciation of the 
name of his home metropolis. (He 
called it very deliberately “‘ Noo Yawk.” 
Not “Nee-Awk” as is preferable nowa- 
days.) At an early age he learned his 
love of sailing and fighting along the East 
River water-front. When he was eight- 
een he organized the Hell Gate Yacht 
Club, and all the sporting longshoremen 
whom its membership comprised elected 
him commodore. He had fought them 
all at one time or another, and they 
loved him. One fellow especially wor- 
shiped Tom, Jack Strand, a boatman 
and stevedore and—Tom_ suspected— 
river pirate. Jack was the only member 
of the club who had ever been able to 
mark Tom’s good looks. A white line 
which pulled Tom’s lip sullenly out of 
shape commemorated that fight. Jack 
was Tommy’s Man Friday. When Tom 
called to him from anywhere at all, Jack 
would bellow huskily with pleasure, and 
reply “‘Aye-aye, sir, Commodore Mr. 
Naught!” with a clumsy seafaring tug 
at his forelock which Tom had been at 
great pains to drill him in. When 
Tom needed a new stick for the little 
Argo Jack Strand sculled over to the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard one misty night, 
selected a beauty big enough for the 
Cutty Sark, and towed it back (six miles 
against the tide) before the dawn. On 
Tom’s birthday Jack shyly presented 
him with a huge copper coffee pot em- 
bossed with the seal of the United States 
of America. Once a gang of Jersey 
wharf-rats stole the Argo from her moor- 
ings at the foot of 104th Street. The 
Hell Gate Yacht Club turned out to a 
man in skiffs and whale-boats and, let- 
ting all other business go hang, searched 
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every nook in New York harbor. After 
a week the Argo was discovered, foul and 
gutted, alongside a wharf in Hoboken. 
When word came back the members put 
out in a compact fleet across the Hudson 
under a cloud of gulls and imprecations. 
(And the Hell Gate Yacht Club knew 
how to imprecate!) The occupants of 
every water-front saloon from Wee- 
hawken to Communipaw turned out 
to watch that fight. And every last 
rummy cheered as though for a Demo- 
cratic victory as the East Side buc- 
caneers towed the little Argo home, 
chanting “ Pretty Kitty Malone.” 
Tommy was a dandy. His clothes 
fitted like butter. His gloves were so 
tight they’d burst out at the knuckles 
whenever he gave anyone a “smell of his 
fist.” He was a handsome young man 
with a ruddy wide face and a high smooth 
forehead which the peak of his yachting 
cap kept white from the sun. His crisp 
auburn hair was always parted just so 
down the middle. He had his silken 
mustache and square reddish beard 


trimmed every second day by a Greek 


at the Brevoort who knew how. He car- 
ried himself like a rooster with his head 
cocked and a crook in his elbows. He 
minced ever so little when he walked, 
and that was an invitation. He liked 
to go down to the water-front and have a 
couple of drinks, and then stroll along 
looking peaceful. He just wanted to be 
sure none of the toughs disapproved of 
his billyeock or the cut of his trousers. 

Uncle Harry loved to tell the story of 
how he had gone down to the Yacht 
Club one day, looking for Tommy, and 
found him at last in the center of 
a street-corner ring, fighting a bargee. 
A policeman was holding the bargee’s 
shirt, and Jack Strand had Tom’s coat 
and jewelry. Tom’s chamois waistcoat 
which he had scorned to remove (it set 
off his figure) was split up the back, and 
Tom’s knuckles were cut to rags. But 
the bargee was bleeding like a pig from 
the nose and mouth. Finally the bargee 
went down on the cobbles. 

“Enough, ye devil?” said Tom. 
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*“ About enough,” the bargee mumbled. 

“Get up then and come along with the 
boys.” 

The whole crowd went over to Red 
Hinkey’s, and Tom coined a phrase by 
calling for a round of drinks and two 
jiggers of “washing-whiskey,” one for 
the bargee’s face, and one for his own 
knuckles. Imagine the roar that went 
up in that dingy gin-mill! And Red 
Hinkey, standing a second round on the 
strength of it. 

Two years after the close of the Civil 
War when Tom was twenty, he and Jack 
Strand sailed the Argo down the coast 
around Florida into the Gulf. He had 
heard somewhere that they needed a 
pilot in Apalachicola harbor. He was 
the man for the job, and the Argo was 
the boat for it, a swift little centerboard 
sloop with a clipper bow and a clean 
pair of heels to show any Southern scow 
in the business. . . . How the Johnny 
Rebs bugged their eyes when they saw 
the Stars and Stripes at the Argo’s mast- 
head! And how they laughed at Jack’s 
Bowery out-of -the-side-of-his-mouth 
way of talking! Tom and Jack had 
some wonderful fights on the porch of the 
Apalachicola post office. 

Once on the way down through the 
Dismal Swamp canal a catamount 
jumped upon the cabin-top, and Tom 
and Jack bombarded it with rutabagas 
out of the lazarette hatch. Those same 
rutabagas came in handy one Sunday 
when they lay over at a little Georgia 
coast town. A girls’ Sunday-school 
picnic came aboard for a visit, and all the 
girls gobbled raw rutabagas as though 
rutabagas were candy. . . . Once dur- 
ing a blow when the Argo lay to the big 
anchor in the lee of a low sandy key some 
great fish blundered against the anchor- 
chain, and cast the Argo half out of the 
black water. 

It was in the lee of just such another 
key they finally lost the Argo. They had 
grown tired of piloting those penny- 
pinching Southerners who, in spite of 
the law, were always trying to avoid 
the expense of a pilot, and blundering 
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their ships into port for themselves. 

On the way home off the east coast of 
Floridathe Argo wascaught ina hurricane. 
As soon as Tom and Jack saw what the 
weather was up to they began beating in 
for a patch of smooth water to the lee- 
ward of a sandy hogback. The little 
Argo nosed into it gallantly, taking clear 
green to the cabin portholes, with the 
bow spray standing steady as the smoke 
of a raging fire over the masthead. Tom 
fought with the bucking wheel while 
Jack Strand crabbed his way forward. 
Jack was clean under water half the 
time, but finally he got the big anchor 
free of its lashings and cast it overside 
with a prayer. It held, and the Argo 
swung to it. For a while they thought 
they were safe. They began struggling 
to get stops over the battering mainsail. 
But the wind increased. It screamed 
over the naked hogback, and the feel of 
it in their faces was like a blow from 
the edge of a board. Finally the 


waves began breaking over the key. 
Then they came solid, and the Argo 


started going to pieces. First the bow- 
sprit went. Then a tremendous wave 
stamped the cabin-top in. Tom and 
Jack stripped and each of them gulped 
down a pint of brandy. When they 
threw the empty bottle overboard it 
sailed a hundred yards before striking the 
water. They could just make out the 
low mainland a mile or so away through 
the streaming scud. They looked at 
each other, and each saw the other laugh 
rather foolishly into the yelling wind. 
Then they plunged overboard and 
struck out. And, by God, they made it! 
Later they squatted shivering naked on 
the beach as the sand shook past them in 
long ribbons out to sea. And they cried 
while the Argo broke up. 

Tom returned to New York, and took 
the place in his father’s coach-making 
business which Ellen had managed to 
keep for him. That year, in the course 
of some legal affairs, he met Harry 
Grenville who was then a junior partner 
in a prominent firm of lawyers. The 
hearts of the two young men rushed 
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together at once, so impetuously indeed 
that for a while they half resented each 
other. But there was nothing to be done 
for it. Quite independently of their own 
wills, they became the sort of friends 
that meet no oftener than once a lifetime. 
A mysterious power was given each of 
them over the other. And forever. 
Uncle Harry never wearied of recol- 
lecting that first cruise Tommy gave him. 
They were both twenty-two then, and 
alive from the bones out. The Argo II 
was new then also, fresh from Burgess’ 
yard, and sweet as a swan on the water. 
A barge could be rowed through Hell 
Gate now, but in those days before the 
channel was blasted it was a tortuous 
millrace while the tide was running. 
Tom chose to go out with the ebb. The 
Argo kited down like a gull with a gale 
under her tail. Uncle Harry could see 
ugly weeded rocks below the surface to 
port and starboard, with green water 
pouring over them, full of eddies and 
bubbles. A lump came into his throat, 
and he kept swallowing at it. But he 
could hear Jack Strand whistling light- 
heartedly in the galley. And there was 
Tom at the wheel, with his yachtsman’s 
cap over one eye, talkative and laughing 
and careless—all of him, that is, but his 
hands. When Uncle Harry saw Tom’s 
hands giving clever powerful little 
thrusts against the wheel-spokes he 
forgot the lump in his throat; and such 
an exhilaration flamed up from his heart 
into his head that he wanted to shout. 
When they came back a couple of days 
later, the tide was against them. Tom 
tacked across it once. He said, “‘ Wind 
enough, Jack. Jump up for’ard, and let 
me know when she makes too much 
leeway.’ Then he jammed the Argo’s 
nose into it. Uncle Harry said it was 
like sailing against the rapids just above 
the falls ina river. If you looked ahead 
you could see the slope of the water. 
Bits of waveson floated by faster than a 
man could walk. Tom kept the Argo to 
it until the deck vibrated so much it 
made your feet itch, and every rope 
aboard hummed with a bass note. 
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Sometimes she just held her own and 
buried her nose so deep in the shining 
green rush that water bubbled in through 
the scuppers and ran aft along the decks. 
Then she would plough on for a few 
yards, with the wind shuddering in the 
luff of the close-hauled mainsail. Once 
Jack Strand’s cheerful husky voice came 
back, “Might put her eight or nine 
inches to starboard, Commodore.” And 
Tom did. Uncle Harry said he’d have 
died gladly just then, and gone to hell 
for Tom Naught. 


It was not until six years later that 
Tom met the woman who was to become 
his wife. Lilly Parkes was a girl as 
darkly beautiful as a murderess or a 
madonna. Looking at her, one would 
have said she was one girl who could 
never have married Tom Naught. She 
was a tall, splendidly proportioned girl 
with a sad oval face. Her nose was 
small and straight, with supercilious 
nostrils. In any other face her mouth 


would have seemed heavy, sensual too 


with its sharp down-drooping corners. 
But its perfect outline and deep lovely 
color and utter repose saved it from that. 
It was saved too by the absolute calm of 
her opaque brown eyes. These were a 
perpetual denial of the possibility that 
her mouth might mean anything at all. 
Yet if the observer had been an improb- 
ably fanciful person, he might have said 
to himself, “If the eyes go the mouth 
will go too.” 

Lilly seemed a cold girl. Whatever 
ardor there was in her turned naturally 
to religion. She was extremely devout 
and never would deny her supposed in- 
tention of becominganun. For she was 
a Catholic, as were her English parents 
who had come to New York originally 
on their wedding trip, and then stayed. 
To be a Catholic in New York at that 
time was, to a certain extent, to be 
socially inferior. But the Parkeses were 
arrogant in professing their faith. To 
them Catholicism represented centuries 
of gentility and opulence and a loyalty 
older than the upstart Tudors. 
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Harry was the first of the two friends 
to meet Lilly, for while Tom was giving 
all his time to work and boats and 
brawls, Harry had by no means aban- 
doned the social pleasures for which he 
felt himself by nature fitted. He be- 
came a frequenter of those casual 
unmanaged teas which made Mrs. 
Parkes’ Fifth Avenue house so popular. 
Lilly’s inadvertent hauteur attracted 
Harry at once, as the more direct appeals 
of femininity could never have done. 
He had always felt himself civilized 
beyond the crude beginnings of culture 
to which America had then attained; and 
in Lilly he discovered something dan- 
gerously like an ideal which his mind had 
sectetly cherished for a long time. The 
pretty young ladies of New York were 
all well enough, but Lilly was rich and 
majestic as a female saint by Andrea del 
Sarto. And lovable too, beneath her 
beauty. He had known that directly. 
Her mind wasasmature, as if it had never 
been touched by that girlishness through 
which it had but lately progressed. 
And though she was lacking utterly in 
vivacity, she possessed a sort of disdain- 
ful wit which delighted him. He made 
no pretenses to himself. He saw that he 
was in love for the first time in his life. 
And when at last his vanity was gratified 
and his hope flattered by the intuition 
that Lilly looked upon him as a kindred 
spirit, and later on as an especial friend, 
the possibility of his ever loving any 
other woman passed beyond his reach 
forever. 

Like all women who are accustomed 
to abstract devotion from men, Lilly was 
quick to discover Harry’s attitude. 
And as quickly, in an offhand way, as 
though her remarks had no immediate 
bearing, she let him know that even if 
she married at all, it would be impossible 
for her ever to marry a non-Catholic. 
Harry Grenville was too honest, and had 
too much respect for the integrity of his 
own intellect to pretend, for any motive 
whatever, a conversion to a belief whose 
finality he envied without being able to 
accept. He felt also that Lilly would 
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have respected him less for so frivolous a 
reversal, as though such a conversion 
would in her mind be over-emotional, 
and hence vulgar. At the same time he 
saw very clearly that his love was 
destined from birth to be one of those 
incomprehensibly futile things which 
make so many lives apparently mean- 
ingless. 

Yet he was not quite able to abandon 
hope. He set himself to wait. Per- 
haps, he thought, some change might 
come over Lilly. Perhaps even he him- 
self would be flooded, as with a light, by 
a sudden appreciation of that religion 
which he at once scorned and loved. 
Consequently he suppressed hig love 
until it became, like all emotions which 
are contained too long, a little fantastical. 
His chivalrously imaginative mind im- 
mediately began to clothe Lilly in 
reverence. He told himself he must not 
intrude upon the serene workings of her 
impulses. Whatever she decided to do, 
he felt, would inevitably be dignified and 
beautiful. And in the meanwhile he 
must wait, rather sadly loving her. 

Later Harry must have realized the 
mistake he had made in bringing Tom 
to meet Lilly without first having ex- 
plicitly mentioned his own love for her. 
Tom’s loyalty, like the staunch Argo IT, 
would have weathered the storm of any 
passion. Indeed, his loyalty was so 
absolute that most likely if Harry had 
said, “I’m in love with her, Tom,” Tom 
would have seen only a very wonderful 
person, sanctified almost by Harry’s 
love, and nearly worthy of it. But a 
strange reserve kept Harry silent. He 
said only, “Tom, I want you to come 
with me and meet a very lovely girl.” 

“Hell!” Tom replied, “You’re always 
fussing with girls!” 

Uncle Harry always smiled as he told 
the boys this. 

At first Harry wished that Tom had 
dressed more appropriately for an after- 
noon call. But Tom said truculently 
(he was always truculent where girls 
were concerned; they scared him), 
“What’s wrong with these clothes? 
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Hell, she ain’t my girl!” Then it had 
struck Harry as delightfully appro- 
priate that Lilly should see Tom for the 
first time as he really was, wearing his 
square-shouldered blue suit, his blue 
bow tie, with his leather-visored yacht- 
ing cap tilted over his nose. _Lilly’s eyes 
opened a trifle wider when she saw Tom 
in this get-up. She was used to men 
coming to call on her point-device, and 
nervous too. Tom was gruff from the 
outset. In the open carriage he sat 
opposite her on the dinky folding seat, 
with his red fists clenched on his knees 
and his elbows akimbo. He cocked his 
small square beard and stared bel- 
ligerently past Lilly’s shoulder. In the 
shadow of her tiny purple parasol Lilly 
smiled slightly. Tom pretended not to 


notice, but the scar at the corner of his 
lip seemed to contract, pulling his mouth 
He said absolutely 


into a crooked sneer. 
nothing all the way. 

They had tea on a little restaurant 
terrace overlooking the Hudson, and 
Tom perversely ordered beer. To em- 
phasize his independence he even belched 
after the first long pull. However, Lilly 
and Harry were too sophisticated to 
allow Tom’s surliness to disconcert them. 
They began talking carelessly, and before 
long Tom condescended to say a few 
words. Religion was mentioned, and 
at once Lilly and Tom avowed their 
Catholicism with an eagerness which 
made Harry smile: Tom combatively. 
(He knew very well that the Fifth 
Avenue snobs called Catholicism the 
servant-girls’ religion.) Lilly incisively, 
as though to express once for all her 
social superiority to any nouveau heresy. 
Then Tom and Lilly glanced sharply at 
each other for the first time. 

Harry was saying, “I could accept 
your religion at once if it were merely a 
development of the Beatitudes.” 

“Beatitudes?” Tom interrupted him. 
“Oh! Sermon on the Mount, you mean. 
Harry, you’re soft. Christ was more 
than just a driveller about loving-kind- 
ness. In a religion that’s worth a curse 
there’s things you damned well have to 
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do whether you like to or not. Other- 
wise your religion gets to be a name- 
calling contest like with you Protes- 
tants.” He took off the rest of his beer 
at a single pull and hammered on the 
table for another. Little distressed 
wrinkles appeared at the corners of 
Lilly’s eyes. When Tom saw them he 
snorted. 

** Beatitudes—” he began. 

And then he launched into one of his 
rare bursts of vivid eloquence. Had 
they ever really thought about that 
Sermon on the Mount? Why, did they 
think, was it made of those staccato 
phrases, each one complete and simply 
tremendous with meaning? Didn’t they 
see why? Here was Christ facing a 
great opportunity. He had a multitude 
there, and he had to think fast and tear 
the heart out of his teachings and give it 
to ’em briefly while he had their atten- 
tion, and simply too, so they’d under- 
stand it and carry it home with them. 
A multitude was listening. Had they 
never been in a great crowd? Andcana 
crowd ever be really silent? Even 
when it’s holding its mouth open to hear 
better? A crowd is as full of surging 
sounds as the sea And only one 
man’s voice to speak to it! Jesus stand- 
ing there on a knoll, with the multitude 
spread out at his feet, rank after rank 
across the valley. And he trembling 
like a dog with eagerness as he waited 
for that vast attention to come to a 
focus. 

Lilly had stopped swinging her parasol 
handle around in small absent-minded 
ares. Her hand was clenched motion- 
less. She was listening. And the in- 
tensity of her concentration thrilled 
Harry to the heart. 

Jesus stood there facing his multitude 
at last, tense as a sprinter waiting for the 
bark of the starting-gun, while surfs of 
sound swept back and forth over the 
valley, a shuffling, shifting, muttering 
whisper. Then a small silence passed 
across the surface of that uproar like the 
shadow of acloud. And into that silence 
Jesus launched his great voice: Blessed 
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are the meek! . . . Blessed are the poor 
in spirit! ... Each of his teachings, 
patiently, eagerly uttered; they winged 
one after the other into those storm- 
lulls to thunder forever through the 
world. 

Harry felt little and lost. The hair 
rose on his neck. He shrank, appalled 
and stunned, from the flame of reciprocal 
energy which he felt beating between 
Tom and Lilly. 

Tom went on. Couldn’t they see? 
(Lilly was seeing.) Couldn’t they hear’ 
(Lilly heard.) Blessed are the clean of 
heart! A roar swept the multitude. 
This was a new doctrine! A terrible 
thing it would be if a man must look into 
his own heart for sin! Then a pause 
while the world shuddered, expecting its 
doom from the mouth of aman. Andat 
last the words, like a sword beating them 
flat to the earth, For they shall see God! 

Tom brought his fist down on the 
table so that everything jumped, and his 
beer slopped lazy foam down the outside 
of his glass. 

On the way home Harry felt sick with 
fatigue. He had been closer to the 
leaping springs of life than is comfort- 
able for a man of his temperament. 
Also he began to realize what the future 
held for him. 


A few days later, not having men- 
tioned Lilly in the interval, Tom said 
suddenly, ‘““Why don’t you bring that 


girl along for a sail on the Argo?” And 
he laughed, “Ha!” as though he ex- 
pected, indeed intended, her to have a 
very poor time of it. Frightened she’d 
be, and seasick. 

The day Lilly chose to go was capri- 
cious and full of thunder. As they cast 
off the mooring-buoy a squall burst over 
them, and Tom took the Argo down the 
tide before it like a drunken madman. 
He grinned overside at the rocks he 
grazed and snarled at the patches of 
foam as they slid astern. The blow 
passed over, but when they had left the 
narrows of Little Hell Gate they saw the 
entire surface of the Sound all vexed 
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with squalls. Tom steered for the 
squalls. Off Execution Light he caught 
one and carried full sail into it, laughing 
when the first gust laid the Argo scup- 
pers down. His neck and cheeks and 
nose were congested and swollen. He 
grinned like a Viking gone berserk. 
Tom would have damned any other man 
for a fool who did what he was doing. 
But Harry could not help admiring the 
reckless skill which brought the Argo up 
from every knockdown, and kept the 
mast in her. 

Lilly was pale and calm-eyed. She 
looked littler than she actually was, 
crouching in the lee of the cabin. Tom 
never glanced at her. Once he gruffly 
ordered Harry below to fetch her up a 
sou’wester. And all day long he ad- 
dressed but a single remark to her. He 
licked the salt from his lips, and then 
snarled with his teeth bared, “ Keep yer 
head down when we go about, will 
you?” 


Yet he was wooing her. None of the 


three could have doubted that for a 


moment. In his incredible hands the 
pitching Argo spoke the fierce words 
of his passion. There was something 
dreadful in that courtship. Through it 
all, trimming or easing sails at Tom’s 
command, Harry was close to tears. 
“Damn him for making a wild beast’s 
prey of her!” he thought. 

Lilly crouched and watched with 
spray on her lashes. She seemed all at 
once to have gone utterly passive. 

During the weeks that followed, Harry 
must have hated Tom as fiercely as one 
man can hate another to whom he is 
bound by that inexplicable thing called 
friendship. All Tom’s bottomless en- 
ergy was concentrated now upon getting 
what he wanted—Lilly. He was like 
a man with an obsession. His eyes 
burned with a single changeless idea in 
his blank face, which was ugly now, 
drained of its usual vitality. Lilly could 
not possibly have resisted him. He 
simply beat her into subjection with the 
force of his will—with a thing deeper and 
more ruthlessly violent than his will— 
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the terrible driving-power of his man- 
hood. He, as well as she, would be 
exhausted by the energy expended in 
these visits. He would leave her dark- 
eyed and haggard, and then himself nod 
to sleep in the carriage on his way home. 

Harry was devastated at seeing his 
passionless image of Lilly warped and 
twisted by the remorseless strength of 
that hungry madman. Yet his mind 
accepted the situation, He told him- 
self this pain he was supporting was only 
the reality from which he had flinched 
like a coward all his life. Up to the very 
day of the wedding he believed this. 
But on that day, when as best man he 
stood beside Tom at the altar-rail, he 
caught a glimpse under Lilly’s bridal veil 
of childish brown eyes, flooded with fear 
and bewilderment. Then he knew he 
had failed her, 


There must have come a great tide of 
remorse and grief, sweeping them to- 
gether. Tom’s complete trust would 
have created no barriers during those 
first months. Certainly Harry and 
Tom’s wife could have discovered few 
barriers in themselves as yet, while they 
were still dazed and astounded by the 
hopelessness of the situation. Tom’s 
very confidence must have goaded them 
perversely together. It presented to 
their thirst that same love-potion which 
long ago was fatal to Tristram and 
Iseult—the lovely and enticing thought 
of that first kiss which would destroy 
their honor and betray their friend. Any 
absolute moral standard, that ultimate 
safeguard of simple natures, they had 
never possessed. Both of them were 
over-civilized. They understood and 
pitied too much of human weakness, and 
so became victims of their own. 

The remorse which followed their 
transgression must have been terrible in 
proportion. Doubtless their first im- 
pulse had been toward immediate con- 
fession. But here their cultured subtle- 
ties trapped them again. They began 
doubting if their eagerness to confess 
might not be a mere selfish longing to 
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obtain for their burdened consciences an 
easy and immediate relief. They told 
each other it was not they who must be 
considered, but Tom who had been 
fearfully wronged. To confess, they 
argued, would be to inflict insupportable 
misery upon his guiltlessness. And they 
wondered if it would not be a worthier 
thing to bear their own guilt in silence 
and expiate it by being worthy hence- 
forth of the trust which Tom reposed in 
them. 

In the end, after many vacillations, 
they did not confess. And presently 
the despairing strength of their love 
flung them again into each other’s arms. 
Then the time for confession was past. 
They were no longer mere victims of 
passion and occasion now, but deliberate 
traitors. They faced this shameful fact 
with quiet resignation. They were elab- 
orately cautious in their habitual 
recklessness. Sometimes, however, they 
thought they glimpsed a shadow of 
puzzlement in Tom’s candid eyes, and 
their hearts would stop. Yet he made 
no sign. They could almost see him 
putting his suspicions away from him as 
unworthy. He left them alone together 
more than he had ever done. 

Harry might, of course, have gone 
away. But he could not, as much for 
Tom’s sake as for Lilly’s or his own. 
So he stayed. He and Lilly struggled 
with their passion together. And in 
the end, after many failures, they con- 
quered it. 

A strange wilderness Harry’s mind 
was that day he waited with Tom while 
Lilly was in her travail upstairs. His 
own thoughts were a whirl of terror and 
self-reproach. Yet he must comfort 
Tom’s misgivings and act the optimistic 
friend. Then at last to look down upon 
his newborn son and permit himself only 
the single idea that it was time to con- 
gratulate Tom now and to shake his 
hand. 

Barry, as he told his wife these things, 
had no means of knowing that every- 
thing which presented itself to his 
imagination as probable was certainly 
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true. Yet if it were not, he asked him- 
self, how else explain all he had observed 
through his childhood and boyhood, and 
as aman interpreted? How else explain 
that troubled and sorrowful look which 
used to come into his mother’s eyes when 
she looked at him? How else account 
for her rare fits of blazing anger on those 
occasions when he had given Uncle 
Harry some of his schoolboy impudence? 
Bob had always been exempt from both 
these things. How else explain that odd 
undemonstrative intimacy which existed 
between Mother and Uncle Harry, or 
Mother’s even attitude toward Father, 
dutiful, considerate, acquiescent, and 
very far from loving? To what reason 
but one alone was Barry to attribute the 
striking mental sympathy and physical 
resemblance between Uncle Harry and 
himself? 

Or if all this were a mere accumu- 
lation of coincidences, how above all 
things explain Lilly Naught’s unvary- 
ing penitential attitude toward the 
religion which she still spoke of as a 
weightless joy? If anyone on earth 
visibly kept the commandments, it was 
she. Yet in her deepest devotion her 
face was tragic. She would come from 
mass, even upon the joyful feasts of the 
Nativity and the Resurrection, haggard 
and enervated. Often of an afternoon 
she was to be seen praying for an hour at 
the shrine of the Blessed Virgin, Mother 
of Purity, with her face hidden from the 
shine of the candle she had lighted; or 
making the stations of the cross alone on 
Friday afternoon, kneeling long upon the 
flaggings of the aisle, in contemplation of 
Christ’s torments on the road to Calvary 
—until many of the parishioners, loiter- 
ing for a moment in the church porch 
after confession, whispered to the curate 
that they had seen a saint that day, and 
he needn’t be going so far afield as Peru 
or Africa in his sermons after this; and 
the curate himself grew pink with self- 
reproach that he had never before, until 
the sight of Mrs. Naught had edified 
him, adequately appreciated the deep 
grievous meaning of the Stabat Mater. 
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Lilly Naught was forever attend- 
ing those services and collecting in her 
missal those leaflets printed with 
prayers to which indulgences are attrib- 
uted. In Lent she fasted like a Carmelite. 
Often at night, as Barry passed her door, 
he would glimpse her bowed at her bed- 
side and hear her whispering her rosary. 
Sometimes when he had passed a faint 
groan laden with all the anguish of a 
burdened soul would follow down the 
ghostly hall. A penitent .. . 

In spite of his affection for Uncle 
Harry, and his conviction that Uncle 
Harry was his own natural father, Barry 
could not break himself of thinking of 
Thomas Naught as his true father, as a 
man actually of his own blood, and of 
Uncle Harry as of someone who had 
wronged him. In Barry’s eyes Thomas 
Naught acquired a tragic pathos which 
flooded the young man’s memory with 
love and loyalty. His mind revolved 
the subject with endless sympathetic 
interest: Thomas Naught, with his vivid 
if limited intelligence, must have known. 


And yet how could he have known! 
Even though he realized his wife’s emo- 
tional indifference to him, even though 
he observed her intimacy with Harry, 
how was he equipped to believe what 


these things indicated? He was himself 
a product of that Spartan and chivalric 
Irish morality, and so was incapable of 
unchastity, the abomination of adultery 
above all. He was uncomplex, an 
honest sailor-fellow at bottom, and so 
could not force his mind even to imagine 
disloyalty. His nature was utterly di- 
rect. If he had sinned he would have 
confessed; if he had stolen he would 
have made restitution as the priest and 
his good sister had taught him to do 
when he was a boy. And what he gave 
—having looked reasonably into the 
honesty of his own heart for a conclusion 
—he confidently expected in return. 
That his friend should betray him in the 
nearest and most intimate phase of his 
existence, that his wife, even though she 
had no love for him, should violate a 
vow made at the altar’s foot ... He 


was not constituted to believe such 
horrors. 

Yet it became plain to Barry in 
retrospect that his father, in spite of his 
helpless credulity, had been tormented 
all his life by an inadmissible knowledge 
of what had actually occurred—the 
knowledge that the woman he called his 
wife was not the wife of his spirit, that 
the man he called his friend had, by a 
treachery, wronged him more cruelly 
than any enemy could have done, that 
the son he had named proudly at his own 
caprice was not his son but a sign of 
his shame, and must out of sheer sav- 
ing mercy to himself remain unloved. 
Barry remembered the fierce restrained 
impatience which life had stamped more 
deeply every year upon Thomas Naught’s 
face. He remembered the frenzied nerv- 
ous irritation which had characterized 
the man, contained generally by an 
effort which showed in the muscles of his 
jaws, but bursting out sometimes ap- 
pallingly. 


Barry remembered a certain cruise 
they had made on the Argo IIIT together. 
It was close after midday. They were 
sliding steadily over smooth rollers 
before a breeze. The drawing spinnaker 
lifted the bow a little, and gave a feeling 
of slow flight. For minutes a single long 
following wave would cling to the coun- 
ter, falling away into foam at last, and 
sighing astern. Tom had been silent a 
long time, squinting up at the masthead 
as it cut slow figure-eights in the hard 
blue, watching the sleeping shadow 
breathe in the belly of the mainsail, 
glancing down sideways in interest at the 
fin-tip and tail-tip of a swordfish, one 
after the other like crawling black but- 
terflies, listening to the tread and hush 
of the boat’s motion, peering forward 
under the boom at the shape of Block 
Island in the horizonal mirage. At last 
he spoke in a quiet resonant voice, as 
though he had thought for a long time 
before permitting himself the question, 
“Barry, have you ever thought what it 
would be like to kill a man?” Barry 
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had not even the voice to answer with. 

That night they lay at anchor in the 
tiny mill-pond harbor of Block Island. 
The air was perfectly clear, and the 
water so still that even a leaping fish 
started slow widening ripples. The 
scattered land lights shot long streaks 
out from the shore, and along them land 
voices came now and then wonderfully 
distinct. Barry and Tom stood on the 
after deck, leaning their elbows on the 
dewy mainsail cover. For a long time 
they said nothing, but only stared 
prayerfully with raised chins at the 
beauty of great stars. An exquisite 
hope of love entered Barry’s adolescent 
heart, and a balm of tears blurred the 
stars in his eyes. . . . In the midst of 
this peace Tom suddenly smote the 
boom with his fist, a terrible blow. In 
the voice of a man exasperated past 
endurance he cried out, “Oh, Christ! 
The lousy stars!” For a minute or two 
he shouted up insane filth at that glory 
overhead. 

A look of peace came over Tom’s face 


only when there was a prospect of a 
brawl, if, for instance, some fool in an- 
other boat tried to bluff him out and 
steal the right of way from the Argo. 
Tom would glimpse the situation side- 
long and start whistling a little lilting 


tune. He would bear down on the other 
fellow, making a great pretense of not 
having seen him at all. He would study 
the binnacle, or stare up at the masthead 
pennant as though he had no concern in 
the world but ascertaining his course and 
the exact direction of the wind. The 
other fellow would of course go about at 
the last minute with a great flutter of 
sails and banging of tackle. And Tom 
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would graze his rudder close enough to 
bring the hearts of both crews between 
their teeth. Usually the other fellow 
set up a bellow. Then Tom would go 
about quick as a flash and put the Argo 
alongside, and inquire politely if any 
snake-headed lubber aboard had some 
observations to make concerning the 
etiquette of yachting. Now and then 
he came home in the evening with a strip 
of plaster across his knuckles and a 
rested look on his face. Mother would 
notice and turn her head away and say 
nothing all during dinner. 

In spite of his denials Tom must have 
known. And often Barry asked himself 
if Uncle Harry weren’t the greater man 
of the two, facing the facts, and standing 
up under them, and trying to live them 
down like a gentleman. Tom’s brute 
courage was not equal to that. Or 
maybe it was above it, and it was simply 
Harry’s triviality which enabled him to 
endure the situation—Barry could not 
decide. He knew only that it pro- 
foundly sickened him that these three 
people, who to him were the best and 
bravest of all possible people, should be 
marred by falsehoods. And he was 
forced to the conclusion that human 
beings, for all their fine talk of God’s 
image and human dignity, were not 
much better than grubs, designed to 
squirm nastily for a while, and when 
they died be absorbed by a forgetting 
and forgiving nature. . . . 

Of course when Barry Naught told 
the story to his young wife he added, 
“Everyone, of course, but you and I, 
Aline.” And he had smiled. 

Mrs. Naught always remembered 
that. 
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REFLECTIONS FROM LOS ANGELES 


BY SARAH COMSTOCK 


6 IP! Lookout, there! Hurtcha? 

\ Stoo bad. Wanta get in? 

Nope? All right. Bye-Bye.” 

Whish . . . gone. Honk-k-k! ... 

More of them. Here they come, lollop- 

ing up on the electric car tracks, 
lolloping off again. . . . 

It is the metropolis of the Southwest. 
I have just arrived and am attempting to 
cross a street. I quiver, cower, make a 
dart, halt in panic. Now—a leap for 
life. Made it that time! Looking back 
upon the whirring, galloping, gamboling 
stream of innumerable automobiles—go- 
ing, heaven knows where, going because 
the going’s great—lI recall the observa- 
tion of another visitor who had returned 
from Los Angeles, “Many are the 
thrills to be found there, but the greatest 
of all is finding oneself alive at the end 
of the day.” 

Beginning with this first alarming 
encounter, I spent several weeks in ob- 
serving with ever-growing wonder this 
astonishing American city. At one mo- 
ment 1t is a rollicking, hair-raising hug- 
ger-mugger, a bejazzed peril before 
which one takes his life in his hands, 
knowing that nothing but prayer or his 
own alert legs can save him; the next, a 
center of beauty and culture, a civilized 
exponent of the best our nation holds. 
And precisely because of these amaz- 
ing contradictions, I came to believe 
that no other community in America 
represents so fully what, to European 
eyes, seeing us in perspective, is so inex- 
plicable because so incongruous. Its 
mushroom growth, its sprawling huge- 


ness, its madcap speed, its splurge of 
lights and noise and color and money; 
and, against all this boisterous crudity, 
the amazing contrast of its cultured 
charm, its mature discrimination, its 
intellectuai activities—this is sprung 
from American soil, and could come from 
no other. If we are a nation of ex- 
tremes, Los Angeles is an extreme among 
us. 

How Los Angeles actually came to be 
can be understood better when one 
delves a bit into its curious stratified 
history. But at first the visitor will only 
be overwhelmed by this hurly-burly of 
speed, noise, light. San Francisco sar- 
donically relates the story of a visiting 
Los Angelesian who, when his attention 
was called to the appearance of a certain 
planet, under uncommon conditions, 
shrugged his shoulders nonchalantly 
and responded, “Oh, is that unusual 
here? We have it every day in Los 
Angeles.” 

But dismissing this boast concerning 
the celestial lighting-plant of his region, 
it is true that the earthly illumination is 
unique. Lights, lights, lights. Along 
Spring Street and Broadway and Hill, 
throughout the downtown cross streets, 
they focus in fierce incandescence. Far 
beyond, in all directions, they radiate. 
They are not satisfied to shine; they 
chase about like slipping snakes, they 
spell themselves at you, letter by letter, 
like blows, they flash, off, on—black- 
bright, black-bright! You hear them like 
street brawlers screaming, “Pign’ Whis- 
tle!” ‘“Pan-Gas!” “Charlie Chap- 
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lin!” “‘Eat at Boole’s!” ‘“‘Mobiloil!” 
“Rub it with Uncle Bill’s Liniment!” 
“Say Flick!” They shriek in your 
eyes; you long to hush them, to be rid 
of their blinding clamor, their deafening 
glare. If one sign among them had the 
poise to stand still it would receive 
attention; quarreling as they are, each 
to outflash the others, they merge to 
one heady bedazzlement that leaves 
you with no wish to enjoy the proffered 
dinner or to lubricate your machine, to 
apply Uncle Bill’s, or to utter the mysti- 
fying and magic “Flick!” Your only 
desire is to flee. 

But since you are trapped by the 
jamming throng, you turn and gaze at it, 
and you realize that in itself it is more 
astounding than any of the sights 
whereby it is being astounded. 

Are you, here in the midst of one of our 
greatest municipalities, dreaming that 
you are visiting a county fair or a carni- 
val? Surely thisisnocity crowd. Here 
a toil-worn old woman clings to the mari- 
tal arm, the couple garbed in the dusty 
black of the rustics’ Sabbath. There 
goes another such couple, quite as aged, 
quite as toil-worn, but surprisingly be- 
dizened; beneath her bobbed gray locks 
earrings dangle; she wears a_ beaded 
abbreviated gown revealing members 
grown pathetically muscular from years 
of trudging to the chicken house and the 
onion field; he displays a scarf of remark- 
able design. A sturdy middle-aged pair 
in the heavy high shoes of determination 
are marching in at a vaudeville entrance 
before which glitters the invitation: 
“Peaches Browning in Person Appearing 
Here! Positively the Most Talked- 
About Girl in the United States!” 
They are grave to the point of grimness; 
there is about them a stern resolve such 
as that in which they would battle to 
rescue an all-vital crop before the storm 
—an almost religious resolve to see it all 
before life’s curtain falls, even Peaches. 

Such elders swarm everywhere, push- 
ing in at glaring glass-fronted cafeterias, 
at show-house doors; staring awed at 
block upon block of gaudy shop windows. 
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And with them are the young—daugh- 
ters of the farm: some, hoydenish, fleshly 
creatures with great bosoms, with stubby 
hands and clumsy feet and soft throats 
beneath proffered cheeks; others reluc- 
tant, sickly, the offspring of that rural 
life which hermetically seals its house 
and doses both barnyard and family 
from the same patent medicine bottle. 
Sons of the farm: long-legged bumpkins 
grinning at a picture of a slapstick 
comedian, gawkily inviting a girl to a 
soda fountain to be regaled upon a 
favorite pink and white concoction 
known as “Cupid’s Love Feast’’; using 
a toothpick upon a street corner; nudg- 
ing one another before the poster that 
depicts a siren wearing little but her 
cigarette. 

And, darting everywhere through this 
stream, like purposeful minnows, are 
go-getters of the type that has become 
national—quick, firm lipped, shrewd 
eyed, prosperously dressed. They greet 
friends. “Sure is!” they say to every- 
thing. They buy an extra: “Girl Shoots 
Lover, Takes His Fortune.” “Atta 
girl!” they say, and slant their eyes 
downward at the match flame. 

Young women, too, not from the 
farm. These are unspeakably tawdry; 
their diaphanous gowns and gilt slippers 
are those of the ballroom, their hats are 
of lace, they are loaded with artificial 
flowers in a land famous for its natural 
ones, and their countenances convince 
you that the cosmetic industry in South- 
ern California must be second to none 
but that of the movies. 

Surely a strange street rabble, yokels 
rubbing elbows with cheap sophistica- 
tion. Ah, now you recall a name often 
heard—‘“The Paradise of the Corn 
Belt”... It is plain that you have 
arrived at it, and, being direct of mind 
and terse of speech, you inquire: How 
did it get that way? 


II 


Los Angeles could never have accom- 
plished the feat of getting that way by a 
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slow and gradual growth. Rather, it is 
the result of several inundations which 
have stratified like lava. Before the 
opening of this century it was deluged 
with invalids who rushed there to clutch 
at a last chance for life. In their wake 
followed, as always, those who thrived by 
theirmischance. Sanitariums sprang up 
overnight, doctors of every sort arrived, 
some of the best in our country—often 
health-seekers themselves—and charla- 
tans of the worst. The undertaking 
business was unparalleled; caskets were 
listed as a “selling line’’; funeral parlors 
for the stranger in a strange land pros- 
pered tragically ; a minor business carried 
on quietly was the escorting of lonely 
caskets “back East.” 

But the climate was not long left to 
the pathetic sick. In spite of the fact 
that the “realtor” sings its praises, it 
really is a climate of almost unadulter- 
ated delight; and the living decided that 
they might enjoy it as well as the dying. 
So there was formed that early popula- 
tion of retired Easterners. They were 


more or less rich, many were elderly, 


people of cultivation and leisure. They 
built homes beautiful without ostenta- 
tion, and among them grew up a society 
in which flourished little coteries sin- 
cerely absorbed in music, in literature, 
inart. Los Angeles, coupled with Pasa- 
dena, at the turn of the century was the 
least “‘Western” community in the 
United States. “‘It out-Easts the East,” 
said a traveled woman. “It comes near- 
est, in spirit, at least, to the European 
life of leisurely, well-bred intellectual 
enjoyment.” It was rich in a conserva- 
tive, mellow charm. It was the happy 
mecca of the ill, the idle, the elderly, and 
the affluent. 

Then came another deluge—this time, 
the movies. 

It is customary to blame the movies 
for everything, including the astonishing 
change that has come, in the last decade 
or so, to this whilom conservative city. 
But the stars’ so-called private lives are 
so insistently made public that it leads 
one to suspect that, in real privacy, many 
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of them are darning a husband’s socks, 
or walking the floor with the baby while 
a weary stellar wife reposes after rescu- 
ing the hero of the picture from the 
twelfth story of a burning building. 
Only the ever-alert press agent could de- 
vise as many stealthy passions for An- 
other’s Wife, as many attempts to shoot 
the Other Woman. Human emotions 
simply are not geared to that rate of 
speed; most of the time they are obliged 
to jog pretty tamely, or blow up. . . 
I found it of interest to note, when 
driving past the homes of several of 
the best-known stars, that these 
quietly luxurious houses, secluded within 
beautiful grounds, appear, outwardly at 
least, unostentatious and in agreeable 
taste. 

I incline to the opinion that what the 
movies have done to Los Angeles is far 
less by themselves than by their follow- 
ers. Certain film luminaries whom I 
know personally are hard workers and 
quiet livers. But behold the torrent of 
movie-mad young fools who followed 
them to Hollywood from every state in 
the Union. The story of these and their 
burst bubble is too familiar to need re- 
counting. Everybody knows how the 
Y. W. C. A., the Travellers’ Aid, the 
Bureau of Missing Persons, all sorts of 
organizations were swamped by the 
emergency of girls who left homes, or 
factory and domestic jobs, to offer their 
profiles to the screen and frequently 
ended up by offering their charms to the 
street. They have been rescued by the 
thousand; many have come to their 
senses and gallantly rescued themselves. 
Restaurants and shops have received 
much of the overflow, and the city 
rightly boasts more pretty waitresses and 
salesgirls than any other in the country. 
But still the crowds are gaudy with 
young would-be stars laden with gew- 
gaws and scattered like baubles through 
the latest and most overwhelming flood 
—that of the Corn Belt. 

The exodus of the Midwest to this far 
coast started in those years when its 
little red-brick banks were bulging after 
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a series of bumper crops. Prosperous 
farmers wanted to end their days in 
ease; a few sought the salubrious cli- 
mate; they wrote home about it and the 
epidemic started. Suddenly Southern 
California woke to find these people de- 
scending like an invasion, snatching flats 
and bungalows, mobbing the shops and 
restaurants and amusement houses. 
They have left their land in the hands of 
tenant farmers from whom, it is said, they 
often exact Shylockian returns. After 
almost a lifetime of gruelling hardship 
and toil they have enough to live in what 
they deem luxury for the remainder of 
their days, and they are making the 
most of it. They drive, drive, drive in 
lusty holiday fury—to the beach, to 
Hollywood, to anywhere or nowhere, as a 
carrousel ceaselessly circles. They fill 
the streets, gaping at the sights; they 
“eat out,” an unspeakable luxury to the 
women after years of making pies and 
“baking hens” for the harvest crew; 
they rush for every sensational amuse- 
ment, whether it be the pre-view of a 
hair-raising film, Peaches Browning in 
vaudeville, Aimee Semple McPherson’s 
Sunday service, or the Ostrich Farm. 

Superficially seen, Los Angeles seems 
to consist chiefly of these “Iowans,” as 
they are called (although other states 
contribute) and the swarms of busy 
traffickers who cater to their needs, their 
vanity, their sex, their childish eagerness. 
It dolls them out in “grand” attire; it 
offers them shows that shock as they de- 
light to be shocked (“‘Now ain’t that 
terrible!’ they say, and go again). It 
sells them everything from a new car toa 
pair of earrings; it turns once-dignified 
blocks into a Coney Island, a farmers’ 
fair-day, a world of puerility. 

In one block, for instance, a shop 
built like a Dutch windmill whirls its 
long arms to entice; it belongs to the 
endless chain of so-called ‘ Dutch baker- 
ies” whose goods are purveyed by maid- 
ens (probably those who have failed of 
movie jobs) in the blue gown, the snowy 
kerchief and cap of Holland. Here the- 
atrical device has gone even farther, and 
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these damsels serve in a windmill which 
actually goes round. In short, one buys 
one’s daily bread under the illusion of 
visiting a Midway Plaisance. 

Ice cream, which is consumed in inor- 
dinate quantity, is served in various 
spectacular ways. Upon a vacant lot 
will suddenly appear an “‘ice-cream 
parlor” in the form of an iceberg, its 
paint gleaming white; a cut-out ship 
under full sail seems approaching it; 
a polar bear stands guard. On other 
streets this staple food of what the 
“realtor”’ calls the “Southland” is sold 
and eaten inside giant freezers the size 
of a small shop. The counterfeit crank 
revolves high in air to summon the 
multitude. They come thronging; they 
enter the door of the freezer just as the 
little boy in his dream walked straight 
inside the mammoth plum cake; they 
sit upon stools within the very vitals of 
the fabulous creature, and are regaled 
upon maple-nut or vanilla-pistache, 
while the crank outside continues to 
whirl and the windmill in another block 
continues to wave its arms, and the signs 
to flash, and joy-riders to lope, and 
everybody to run about and eat, keeping 
up this prodigious child’s jest of being at 
a Christmas play where the plum cake has 
grown into a house and Jack is waving 
his cap from a beanstalk as high as a 
steeple. One asks if this be a huge toy- 
town, or the Wonderland of a round-eyed 
Alice. Will one’s eyes be greeted just 
around the corner by a Mad Hatter? 

The most lifelike bovines, made, I 
suppose, of a kind of composition, adorn 
several conspicuous sites in order to 
call attention to somebody’s brand of 
milk. So, too, bronzes depicting a 
racing car set forth somebody’s tires, or 
maybe an automobile oil. To be quite 
honest, I found this form of statuary 
rather a relief after the dreadful sculp- 
tured dignitaries and pedestalled heroes 
of certain Eastern communities. 

Some of the houses enter into the play- 
ful spirit. I passed one upon whose roof 
was a large nest, and hovering above it a 
life-sized stork, suggesting that the 














birth-control zeal has not yet reached 
this region. “Something very odd!” 
my guide told me in solemn pride. 
Another bright home farther north in the 
state displayed a still greater achieve- 
ment of such architectural “oddity”: 
upon its roof was a wooden cut-out cat, 
black and prowlish, like a Hallowe’en 
game. 

There are certain blocks so steep that 
it is almost impossible to climb afoot, 
and here small cars ply for the public’s 
convenience. They must needs an- 
nounce themselves by some jocose 
name, such as “Angels’ Flight.” For 
some time I did noi realize that these 
cars are run for the mere business of 
aiding pedestrians; I supposed them to 
belong to an “amusement park” or 
carnival until I discovered that they 
were but another example of the manner 
in which this giant infant of a city goes 
about entertaining itself, turning its 
world into a Brobdingnagian toyland. 
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Selling is Los Angeles’ all-absorbing 
business. It camps upon one’s trail, it 
drags one forth from the privacy of his 
domicile. I called at the house of a 
friend who had not seen me for years. 
Opening a cautious crack, she took me to 
be an unknown female. 

“How do you do—” I was beginning. 

“Sorry, but I am not buying any real 
estate. Good morning!” she cried with 
a face of haggard self-defense, and I was 
left to beat a tattoo upon the door. 

A dozen peripatetic salesmen and 
women may call in a single day. Signs 
such as “No Peddlers or Agents” are 
futile. The wily one will approach a 
typical flat-building, press all the but- 
tons in the row, and stand spiderlike in 
the middle of the common porch await- 
ing his victims. The beleaguered are 


driven to subterfuge; they peer from the 
edge of curtains; they double like hair- 
pins over the rails of upper sleeping- 
porches in the surreptitious endeavor to 
“see who it is.” 
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“There!” groaned one, “I’d gone to 
the door seven times this afternoon for 
nothing but peddlers, and the eighth 
time I just said I wouldn’t. And you 
might know it had to be my best uncle 
come all the way from Des Moines!” 

There seems no limit to the variety of 
articles sold thus from door to door. 
Household conveniences and inconven- 
iences of every sort—a brush for the 
potatoes, an extra handle for saucepans 
more readily picked up by their own 
handles, a nest of containers so large 
that no normal kitchen could contain it. 
The victim is urged to try a new garden 
sprinkler, to enjoy a delectable fruit 
“spread,” a smeared and dripping 
cracker being thrust at her as evidence 
of its delectability. While visiting a 
cousin who lives alone, I undertook one 
day to act as doorman; it required all but 
physical force to defend myself against 
being sold a perambulator for our house- 
hold of two sympathetically cynical 
spinsters. Real estate, however, is the 
chief article of sale—houses and shops, 
town lots, country lots, beach lots. 
One friend related her experience: 

“‘T had been as patient as possible. I 
had been offered every kind of real 
estate, got fallen arches from running 
downstairs and up, and still I had pre- 
served my manners. But I’ve slammed 
the door in somebody’s face at last. 
That woman tried to sell me a cemetery 
lot!” 

This feverish circle in which every- 
body is selling something to everybody 
else results from a combination of cir- 
cumstances. On the one hand, here is a 
vast population of newcomers; moving 
involves outlay. From their dwelling to 
their monkey-wrench, they must pur- 
chase anew. And the farmer experi- 
encing city life for the first time is a 
ready victim. With that curious mix- 
ture of suspicion and gullibility which 
the provincial ever shows, he will shake 
his head sagaciously, as he believes, over 
the high price of a first-class waterproof 
coat inareliable shop. ‘No siree, think 
they kin charge me anything, do they, 
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an’ I won’t know no better! I ain’t here 
to lean against no fresh paint!” The 
next day he will pay an equally high 
price for a coat of adulterated rubber 
because the door-salesman “seemed like 
a reel nice kind o’ feller an’ he showed me 
how it’s a durn sight better to pay a 
little more an’ git somethin’ I know’s 
good.” 

Not that all the merchandise which 
knocks at one’s door, or even the larger 
part of it, is dishonest. By no means. 
Nor are these peripatetic salesmen and 
women always unscrupulous. Worthy 
enough, the majority, and too often 
heart-breakingly pathetic. And here is 
another reason for the selling fever. 
They, like their customers, are largely 
strangers, a part of the vast drift which 
recent years have cast upon this shore. 
Many of them came as the sick or the 
down-and-outers. Whether their inva- 
lidism was physical or economic, they 
were helpless, and ready to clutch at 
whatever offered. With no job, no 


friends, no capital, the one hope lay in 


peddling. Neither expertness nor capi- 
tal is needed for this weary bell-ringing 
round; nothing but a pair of legs. And, 
for that matter, I have heard of one who 
undertook it in a wheelchair. 

In this medley of humanity every 
conceivable ware, cult, remedy, club, 
jargon battens. Striding on, the town 
has discarded block after block of 
pleasant houses; these have been picked 
up by petty businesses, by charlatans, by 
organizations of every sort. At random 
I jotted down the signs, “‘Hongwanji 
Buddhist Church,” “‘Home of Truth,” 
“Pillar of Fire,” “Social Widowhood 
Club.” 

And so this conglomeration of new- 
comers, some transients, some settlers, 
have created among themselves a sort of 
perpetual whirligig in which everybody 
displays and marvels and sells and buys. 
The incessant craze for driving seems to 
epitomize the whole psychological situa- 
tion. Every family has its automobile; 
and so frenzied are these people with 
their own enthusiasm that they must 
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needs leap into the car (which thev often 
do in bathing suits) and drive for sheer 
ebullience. Happening upon a beach in 
their harum-scarum whirl, they bounce 
into the surf, bounce back into the car 
dripping like dogs after a plunge. (In- 
cidentally it may be noted that donning 
bathing suits and turning the hose on 
one another is a favorite front-lawn 
pastime of the young which becomes 
rather startling when indulged in by 
graybeards.) So congested did traffic 
become several years ago that the 
automatic-gong system was installed at 
downtown corners and others especially 
crowded, and it operates to a perfection 
achieved in few other cities. But a 
large area is still unregulated, and 
heaven help the pedestrian. 

Thus, whirling in a vast carrousel, they 
shout noisily, working themselves and 
others to fever heat. The rustics on a 
holiday, the go-getters who have come to 

ater to them, all together cry, “Say, 
this is the burg!” “Greatest ever!” 
“You said everything!” “I'll tell the 
world!” They boast, they boost, they 
intoxicate themselves with the image 
of their own city’s greatness. Recent 
statistics gave Los Angeles an area of 
282,035 acres, about two-and-one-quar- 
ter times as much as Chicago and almost 
one-and-one-half times as much as New 
York; but probably Los Angelesians 
need it. 

Power-madness, speed-madness, the 
selling mania, which may be summed up 
in general as our Fourth-of-July complex 
—our insane American lust for hurry, 
noise, and glare—are here seen in the nth 
degree. The electric wilderness which 
centers somewhere about lower Broad- 
way spreads through suburbs for miles 
upon miles which, not so long ago, were 
forsaken desert. To-day this desert is 
alive with Power. Power, they keep 
telling you, Power. Californians show 
you a relief map so that you can see how 
they get it. Power. Way up in the 
mountains it is born, in the streams that 
leap from a womb of rock, an élan vital 
to give, in turn, birth and rebirth. 
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Power. Down it tears, mile after mile, 
vaulting precipices, striding canyons, 
hurdling the rows of long-armed sup- 
ports which carry the ceaseless flow of 
wires and rise against the California 
landscape everywhere, like fantastic 
trees of an unknown planet. Power, 
limitless as life itself, born in the heights, 
racing down to the valleys, galvanizing 
towns by the score. Now it drives a 
factory, again it operates a railway; here 
it flashes to you the message, “Rub with 
Uncle Bill’s,” there it beats the eggs for a 
housewife’s lemon meringue pie. What- 
ever it does, it does powerfully. 

Go to the top of Mount Wilson at 
night, and you will be told that you are 
looking at Los Angeles and her satellites 
of sixty towns. They might as well tell 
you six hundred. Nothing like it is 
anywhere to be seen upon the earth’s 
surface. Constellations such as you 
never dreamed of blaze in that valley 
below; thick star clusters, dripping 
Milky Ways, with here and there fat 
moons reddening. A woven pattern of 
lights, vast and intricate beyond de- 
scription. And while you lie on your 
stomach looking down at it, several of 
the world’s greatest astronomers lie on 
their backs beside you studying the 
clusters and nebule above. God knows 
what the astronomers upon Mars, peer- 
ing through their telescopes, think of Los 
Angeles! 

When these people are not talking 
about Power they are talking about 
Growth. Tremendous, theysay. Never 
saw anything like it. Phenomenal. 
Wouldn’t have known the old burg, 
would you? 

No, you wouldn’t. 

Once upon a time one looked down 
from Mount Wilson on great cool 
stretches, shading from the paler greens of 
lemon and grapefruit trees to the deep 
gloss of orange. The citrus orchards 
hereabout are goae. They have been 
trampled or swept farther back by the 
onrush of Growth. Towns have stam- 
peded, driving the lovely orchards to- 
ward the desert, or slaying them. A 
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house-owner told me that orange-wood 
is “great in the fireplace—some logs.” 
Suburbs where retiring people once 
settled quietly to raise lemons or squabs 
are now small replicas of the metropolis. 
Towns do not develop here; they are 
instantly created, synthetic communities 
of a strangely artificial world. Plant a 
few yellow and green stucco bungalows, 
a few shops, a real estate office, a church, 
a soda fountain, a school, a movie 
theater, a cafeteria, and a filling station, 
and there you are. Another satellite. 
Another demonstration of Growth. 


IV 


The city so far considered is the one 
that thrusts itself under the visitor’s 
nose. If you pause but a day you will 
forever recall it as a hoydenish carnival. 
Pause longer, and, especially if you have 
fortunate entrée, you will look back upon 
it as a glimpse of some Mediterranean 
paradise on our own shores, a picture of 
southern beauty, a land where such 
culture as we are wont to associate with 
our Eastern communities at their best 
finds background against the physical 
beauty of the semitropics, where that 
California hospitality which is the finest 
inheritance from early Spanish tradition 
cries, ““The house is yours,” and flings 
wide the door upon a realized vision of 
architect’s and decorator’s art. 

For the Los Angeles of old has not 
vanished. Rather, it has been over- 
flowed by these new lava streams. It 
lives and thrives: but, as always with the 
subtler elements, the first glance misses 
what later observation discloses. 

And here I hesitate. If I draw this 
city as it really is I shall probably be 
accused of selling real estate or being 
employed by the Chamber of Commerce. 
Be itso. The truth must be told. It is 
incredibly lovely. The “ Mediterranean 
architecture,” which is absurd in the 
hands of cheap promoters of the “‘South- 
land,” in the hands of skilled architects 
is beyond words of praise. There are 
abrupt slopes upon which perch stucco 
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dwellings, their white or buff walls and 
red roofs sharp against the blue cloisonné 
of that western sky; there are Spanish 
balconies from which distant glimpses of 
the drowsy Pacific lull one to the mood 
of dreams; there are patios hung with 
roses and merry with the chirp of birds. 
Many of America’s finest architects, 
landscape artists, and interior deco- 
rators have been lured hither by 
the opportunity which space, wealth, 
and the luxuriance of nature offer their 
crafts. The result is a creed of beauty 
declared through their works. When 
these buildings, gardens, grounds—some 
of restrained luxury, others of simpler 
but no less vivid charm—shall have 
mellowed with time, we may come upon 
many spots that compete in loveliness 
with those of Europe. 

Here a freshness of conception is often 
found, too; as, for instance, in the 
Woman’s Athletic Club, one of the most 
delightful women’s clubs that I have seen 
from coast to coast. One steps suddenly 


into a tea-garden court, greenly sodded, 


gayly sprouting flower beds and um- 
brellas, bordered with olive trees growing 
against a pinkish stucco wall—and all 
within the center of the building’s second 
story! . . . Designers compete in giving 
unique charm to private swimming 
pools. ... The climate abets many 
delights, such as the Hollywood 
Bowl—which misrepresents itself to 
the world at large in that it has no con- 
nection with the movies. Here a 
vast open-air auditorium can produce, 
night after night, “symphonies under 
the stars.” 

Parks and boulevards are splendid 
with the climate’s lavishness of trees and 
flowers, while restrained by careful 
design. Here an avenue of blood-red 
eucalyptus in bloom blazes audaciously; 
there a stretch of palms leads on into a 
stately picture of the tropics. Nor is 
beauty all on the grand scale; there are 
precious hidden bits—a tiny old-world 
gate in a wall, a modest shop hoarding 
rare antique Spanish treasures. As for 
veneration of tradition, the work done in 
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preserving certain of the early Missions 
and El Camino Real which linked them 
is a contribution of national value. 

Moving amid all this genuine lovelj- 
ness is a society as delightful as the best 
in any of our cities. It not only en- 
courages the arts, the humanities; it 
appreciates them. At so great a dis- 
tance from the center there must be 
deprivations; but all the more because of 
the Coast’s remoteness, is credit due to 
those who have bravely assembled and 
sustained a philharmonic orchestra; in it, 
and at the Bowl, the best music obtain- 
able is produced. Good lectures, art 
exhibitions, the best literature are wel- 
comed. 

In education Los Angeles ranks high. 
There are certain lines, such as voca- 
tional training and the school-library 
system, in which many of our cities have 
looked to it for leadership. Excellent 
boarding-schools abound, some of these 
beyond the suburbs, where boys and 
girls can enjoy riding and other outdoor 
sports. There are technical schools and 
colleges in the city and its environs; and 
a new branch of the University of Cali- 
fornia has lately broken ground, an im- 
mense area being laid out for what is to 
be one of our finest campuses, on land 
that rolls majestically toward the ocean. 
The city’s public library possesses mod- 
ern equipment of the best, and is in itself 
an outstanding feature of the municipal 
architecture, rising upon an eminence 
flanked by terraces. 

And not far away lies a very hotbed 
of the most advanced science which our 
country has developed. The California 
Institute of Technology in Pasadena has 
come to be a name to conjure with. In 
close contact with it is the Mount Wilson 
Observatory of the Carnegie Institution. 
In his Pasadena laboratory did Robert 
A. Millikan hang a Nobel prize ribbon 
about the neck of the wary electron. 
Hither, too, season after season, goes 
Albert A. Michelson, another of the 
Nobel winners. Through the famous 
one-hundred-inch telescope, the largest 
in the world, peer George E. Hale and 
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his band of distinguished astronomers, 
while both hemispheres hang upon the 
latest celestial bulletin from Mount 
Wilson. . These are but glimpses 
of the intellectual activities which are 
rife hereabout. No wonder the Los 
Angeles University Club possesses not 
only a lounge which is the admiration of 
all interested in Mediterranean decora- 
tion, but a membership to be reckoned 
with! 
Vv 

What can one make of it all—this 
extroardinary assemblage of contrasts, 
this unique conglomeration of sense and 
nonsense, culture and vulgar ignorance, 
restrained beauty and tawdry clap-trap? 
On the one hand, we see Los Angeles, the 
lady of exquisite taste, retiring to the 
seclusion of her own rose-garlanded 
patio to dip into a new volume of Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. On the other, the 
hussy at a fair, scented with orange- 
blossom “‘p’fumery,” and eating per- 


petual ice cream in a painted iceberg. 


She complains that the city of the 
Golden Gate derides her for having “‘no 
night life.” Here, indeed, is no sinuous 
devilment of a San Francisco. Child- 
ishly carnal, she is the hoyden of cities. 

At first blush the corollary seems 
incoherent. But is not incoherence in 
itself the interpretation? Los Ange- 
les is unique by virtue of her very uni- 
versality, of the fact that she is typical 
of us all. Nothing is so rare as a perfect 
type. And inasmuch as she represents 
our American muddle to a degree that no 
other city does, she becomes a composite 
portrait of the whole of us, and as such 
stands alone. 

For here we are, the United States, 
sprawling over a_three-thousand-mile 
breadth, and including within ourselves 
so many phases, elements, temperaments 
that, to express the situation in a saying 
now proverbial, the Great American 
Novel can never be written. In that 
saying we have long given voice to the 
recognition that we simply cannot be set 
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forth in one volume. It would take a 
shelf of volumes to contain us. In one 
region, for instance, we have a ripe civili- 
zation born of our English heritage, and 
perhaps too little differing from it. In 
another we have an uncouth rural popu- 
lation, a tribe of yokels, plodding, dull, 
naive. Here we find an awakeness to 
the subtler values, a seeking for those 
hidden treasures that lie in learning and 
the arts, in thoughtful travel and in that 
fair estate that isof the mind. There we 
find a materialism crass to a degree, a 
sensual lust for tawdry finery, tawdry 
houses, tawdry plays, and tawdry reli- 
gion. ‘These, and many other phases of 
our national development, are to be 
found scattered between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Oceans, between Canada 
and Mexico, and nominally under one 
government. 

They are all strangely merged in this 
one astounding city. As New York is 
the melting-pot for the peoples of 
Europe, so Los Angeles is the melting- 
pot for the peoples of the United States. 
Hither have flocked natives of every 
state in the Union, and they have 
brought not only their trunks but their 
tempers. Such juxtaposition of unlikes 
is so characteristic that it is all but im- 
possible; like certain stories and plays, it 
is too real to seem true. What Los 
Angeles is to excess, all our cities are to 
some extent. We rush and roar and 
glitter, we bedizen ourselves like children 
‘dressing up,” we splurge and boast, and 
at the same time every one of our large 
towns, and many of our small ones, is 
blessed with at least one circle of that 
society which places good breeding, good 
taste, and intellect at the summit. 
More or less we are, each municipality of 
us, a conglomeration, a bundle of in- 
comprehensible contrasts, an adolescent 
creature that has not yet found out what 
to do with its arms and legs but shows 
immeasurable promise. And by this 
sign does Los Angeles become the por- 
trait of ourselves as others see us; it is the 
great American mirror. 
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BY RICHMOND BARRETT 


ORE than a year ago a novel 
was published which was des- 


tined to become the Bible of 
all the callow cynics who were old enough 
to shave the down off their chins but not 
old enough to vote. Men over twenty- 
one read the book and admired it; but the 
youngsters learned it by heart and, desert- 
ing their families and running away from 
college, immediately took ship for Paris to 
be the disciples of the new faith under the 
awnings of the Dome and the Rotonde 
and the other sidewalk cafés. The book, 
needless to say, was The Sun Also Rises; 
and Ernest Hemingway, that brilliant 
black sheep from the Middle West, sud- 
denly found himself the reluctant leader 
of a modern Children’s Crusade. Upon 
the banner that these adolescents car- 
ried so proudly aloft there was written, 
not “Excelsior,” but the braver, bitterer 
word, “Futility.” Poor Hemingway! 
He wrote a hard-boiled muscular book 
and was hailed as prophet by a crowd of 
sentimental puppies who went about 
proclaiming that they weren’t appre- 
ciated in the land of their birth, that 
they were eternal rebels, martyred 
Shelleys, and what not. 

In unbiased moments I can still ap- 
preciate the stark merits of The Sun Also 
Rises; many a time, however, in the six 
months after it was issued I grew pro- 
foundly bored at the very mention of it. 
Particularly during a trip abroad in the 
early spring I cursed the day on which 
Hemingway was born. All the boys and 
girls who used to pore dutifully over 
Lorna Doone on shipboard were re-read- 
ing marked copies of The Sun Also Rises, 
discussing it furiously over drinks in the 





bar, quoting it at length, and probably 
sleeping with it under their pillows—if 
they ever went to bed! 

We sailed at eleven in the morning: 
by three o’clock in the afternoon the 
bar was crowded and everybody over 
fifteen, it seemed, had drunk enough 
to be argumentative. The sudden hap- 
hazard, illogical friendships of an ocean 
voyage were being formed. Some of 
these alliances probably led to elope- 
ments; others were snapped off abruptly 
before dinner that very night; one came 
to a tragic conclusion of murder and 
suicide just eight days later in the forest 
of Fontainebleau. 

There were five men at my table in 
the bar. We all looked about the same 
age. In these days males from twenty 
to thirty-five differ from one another 
only in height and weight and color- 
ing. The actual years we have strug- 
gled through leave no visible impress 
upon us. Our particular group had 
drifted together by a sort of magnetism. 
Four of us wrote, and the fifth was an 
artist. 

“Have you read The Sun Also Rises?” 
That query was not long in coming. 
As a starting-point for polite conversa- 
tion it had run neck-and-neck all winter 
in New York with “Have you seen ‘The 
Captive’?” and was beginning to have 
a slight edge on its rival. 

Four of us had read the book. The 
fifth—a writer, too!—admitted guiltily 
that he hadn’t. 

“T’ve read it three times,” the man 
on my right announced. 

“I’m reading it now for the third 
time,” my left-hand neighbor chimed in. 
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At once a deathless friendship sprang 
up between those two and, forgetting 
my existence, they began to exchange 
deep philosophical thoughts across me. 

The rest of us—the poor wretch who 
didn’t know Hemingway at all and the 
two whose acquaintance with him was so 
absurdly superficial—turned to the more 
humdrum topics of the day. 

“T see you’ve got a Phi Beta Kappa 
key—what college?” 

“Yale, 1918.” 

“I’m Yale, too, 1916.” 

“T’m University of Washington, 1917.” 

And then, of course, at the mention of 
those years during which the whole 
civilized world had blown up like a 
voleano, we got started on our war 
records. I was leaning over the table 
now, and the Ilemingway lovers were 
chanting behind me about their doomed 
generation. 

Suddenly one of them—the handsome 
blond youth to my right—deigned to 
enter our dull discussion. ‘“*They’d 
never have got me to fight,”’ he told us 
with superb hauteur. “J’d have gone 
to Leavenworth with Debs.” 

“Didn’t they try to get you?” I 
asked. 

“T was six in 1914,” he said, “‘and nine 
in 1917.” 

“T was eight in 1914 and eleven in 
1917,” the other member of the new 
Damon-Pythias combination sang out. 
“My father tried to thrash me into 
being a patriot—but he couldn't.” 
This with the air of a_ professional 
martyr! 

So this explained why the five of us 
couldn’t find a common meeting-ground 
for more than two consecutive minutes. 
Three of us had already slumped into 
middle-age, were as hopelessly out of 
date as Grand Army veterans; the other 
two were incandescent youths, mere 
children; and naturally, like March- 
banks in “Candida,” they considered 
themselves as old as the world and were 
determined to be bored, bored, bored by 
everything their elders stood for. They 
were not only bored but positively out- 
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raged at the thought that they were sit- 
ting at the table with three men who 
had been graduated from college. The 
blond cherub had suffered the ignominy 
of a single term at one of our most digni- 
fied Eastern universities; the dark one, 
demanding freedom, decrying academic 
bondage, had refused to matriculate 
anywhere. As for a Phi Beta Kappa 
key—that was a badge of shame. 

“T may make a mess of my life,” 
quoth Damon. It was obvious that he 
rather hoped he would—a glorious, pas- 
sionate kind of mess. “But at least I 
won't be a ready-made, the sort that’s 
turned out by hundreds.” 

“‘T intend to make my own mistakes— 
not my father’s mistakes over and over 
again,” Pythias backed him up. “Come 
on—let’s take a walk around the deck. 
It’s stifling in here.” 

And off they went, brothers in arms 
against collegiate mediocrity. 


Il 


As it happens, I am an ardent cham- 
pion of callow youth. I consider the 
years between fifteen and twenty-one 
almost unbearably pathetic. The po- 
lite cant about the blue skies and the 
sunshine of our earthly springtime is so 
criminally dishonest that it should be 
forbidden by law. It will forever be 
the sad fate of youths that they must 
tuke themselves with a_ lugubrious 
solemnity and render themselves ridicu- 
lous thereby. The most signal victory a 
human being can win over adverse cir- 
cumstances is a sense of humor at his 
own expense; till he’s come out on top 
in that struggle he remains a child and 
a laughing-stock. Your stubborn mis- 
anthrope is a man whose mentality has 
never been rounded out. He may be 
brilliant, a genius of the first water after 
his fashion; for all that, he’s a case of 
arrested development, a precocious, pig- 
headed, furiously unhappy small boy. 
Shelley, to whom tormented adolescents 
turn their faces when they say their 
prayers (and beautiful prayers they 
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often are, too, by the way) utterly 
lacked the saving grace of humor. To 
have reached the point where he could 
laugh at his gallant absurdities would 
have struck him as apostasy to his God. 

Far from resenting it when boys of 
eighteen get rude and sarcastic and in- 
sulting, I'm apt to consider it a good sign; 
it shows they’re thinking hard, that 
they're not allowing themselves to be 
hoodwinked by the outrageous optimism 
of older men. I hope the fathers who 
saw “Young Woodley” in New York 
last year took its lesson to heart and 
stopped slapping their boys on the 
shoulder and jollying them unmercifully 
and dinning into them such ancient 
copy-book maxims as “ Now’s the hap- 
piest time of all for you, my boy. 
No problems, no responsibilities! Life’s 
just one long holiday till you’re through 
college.” 

I decided to study the two flouncing 
young rebels on the steamer without, 
of course, letting them catch me at it. 
It was necessary to accept them on their 
own melodramatic terms. One snicker 
from me and all would be over. (If they 
ever read this article, they'll consider 
me Antichrist himself!) I had soon 
found out from them much that shed 
light on the vexed question of the post- 
war generation. They had their hot 
enthusiasms but no ability to sustain 
them. They'd light up and crackle 
away merrily for a few minutes; and then 
all of a sudden the little flame would 
fritter out and they’d have not another 
word to say. Often I watched the two 
of them alone at a table in the bar. 
Each session would start off with a bang. 
They would argue with the greatest 
animation, reeloff quotationsfrom James 
Joyce, drum out Wagnerian motifs with 
their knuckles on the arms of their 
chairs, make sly scathing remarks about 
the people at nearby tables (myself in- 
cluded, I have no doubt). Their intel- 
lectual sprees wouldn’t last, however; 
before long they’d be sprawling back in 
their chairs and scrutinizing each other 
in dismal silence—as dog-tired and lack- 
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luster a pair of infants as you've ever 
seen. 

Since I am only thirty-two, it’s not 
difficult for me to remember my own 
extreme youth. Fifteen years ago my 
friends and I would have given a man of 
thirty-two many a chance for tolerant 
amusement. We considered ourselves 
superior to our elders. We had our 
absurd cockiness, our half-baked en- 
thusiasms, and the conviction that we 
were going to make over the world in 
accordance with our own bombastic 
theories. On the other hand, we didn't 
stop growing for a moment; we were in 
a healthy larva state, the period of nib- 
bling voraciously at every bit of intel- 
lectual food that came our way; and we 
obtained real nourishment from the 
activity. We couldn’t help having in- 
digestion once in a while; but inanition 
and pernicious anemia were unknown to 
us. Nowadays the youths of the coun- 
try are the most squeamish kind of epi- 
cures. ‘They peck at the hors d’ceuvres 
and the artichokes and the alligator 
pears of literature and leave untouched 
such vulgar main courses as roast beef 
and saddle of mutton. At twenty we 
used to read Fielding and Thackeray 
and George Eliot to make our mental 
red corpuscles thrive. Boys like my 
fellow voyagers this year don’t want 
any more red corpuscles than will suffice 
to keep them just this side of the great 
beyond. They dote on seeing their 
deadly white corpuscles multiply. They 
read the literature of decadence. 

During the past five years, the traffic 
in copies of Joyce’s contraband Ulysses 
has become an industry second only to 
that of smugglingrum. No self-respect- 
ing young intellectual would think of 
going through the daily round without a 
Ulysses tucked under his arm. That 
sky-blue, paper-covered volume has the 
old Family Bible backed up against the 
wall fighting for its very life. Now 
Ulysses, in my opinion, is an authentic, 
if muddled, masterpiece; it strikes me, 
not as the work of one man, but as a 
whole national literature in itself. As 
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food for youth, I think it’s damnably 
bad. Adolescents need books that will 
help them out of their confusion, clarify 
their thoughts for them, and serve their 
mental vision like a good pair of spec- 
tacles, to safeguard them both from far- 
sightedness and near-sightedness. Ulys- 
ses, when it’s studied by the young, only 
churns up the mud and slime and sedi- 
ment in their brains. I honestly believe 
that the boy who is content with 
Treasure Island when he’s fifteen has a 
much better chance of appreciating 
Ulysses at thirty than his more preco- 
cious brethren will. 

Before we reached France, Damon 
and Pythias had considerably enlarged 
their circle of acquaintances. About a 
dozen boys and girls had rallied to their 
standard. They all scorned the middle- 
class pastimes of shuffle-board and deck- 
tennis. Their principal diversion was 
the ancient one of shocking their elders 
by talking of forbidden things at the top 
of their delicate esoteric lungs. We've 
all passed through that pretty stage, of 
course; but when I think of the topics 
which we used to consider outrageous in 
my salad days, I must admit we lacked 
boldness. I’m not exaggerating when I 
say that these children of nineteen 
twenty-seven—the girls as well as the 
boys—discussed certain evils and aber- 
rations of the day that we young things 
of nineteen-fourteen had never even 
heard of. I’m not a prig and I’m toler- 
ably well informed on the wickedness of 
this lusty, unregenerate old planet of 
ours; but I swear to you that I learned, 
out of the mouths of babes on my voy- 
age last spring, many a fact I'd like to 
forget. 

Mind, I don’t claim that the younger 
generation en masse is that bad. I am 
aware that our colleges remain more 
than comfortably full, that athletics 
continue to thrive in our midst, and that 
many boys and girls still consider the 
exchange of fraternity and sorority pins 
a solemn rite. I admit I am dealing 
here with a class which someone has 
christened ‘“‘the lunatic fringe.” Even 
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so, the more solid and dependable among 
our children have listened to the voices 
of the rebels with a certain pleasurable 
excitement. Deans haven’t an easy 
time of it nowadays. A sort of alcoholic 
ferment has even got into the blood of 
the nice girls who carry daisy-chains, 
not enough to make them drunk or seri- 
ously to impair their equilibrium—but 
just sufficient to turn them a trifle giddy. 
Parents of decent upstanding sons and 
daughters shake their heads occasion- 
ally and complain, “The way young 
people talk now—the topics they dis- 
cuss! They make us blush sometimes.” 
In many cases, it’s a faintly alarming 
tendency and nothing more. Just the 
same, I feel that our complacent elders 
will be the better for hearing a few tales 
about the activities of the youngsters 
who have put their radical ideas to the 
proof. It’s dangerous to shrug aside a 
minority as of negligible importance, to 
take refuge in the bland reflection that 
“after all, my children have too much 
common sense to go off on tangents.” 
Whoever you are, permit me to warn 
you, your children haven’t any too much 
common sense. Young people who 
aren’t as malleable as warm wax happen 
to be very rare specimens; the fact, 
moreover, that one whole shipload of 
them last year proved to be muddle- 
headed scamps strikes me as pretty 
appalling. 


Ill 


An odd thing about our coterie of 
enfants terribles was that before long their 
ranks were swelled by a half dozen 
women who couldn’t be classed as “‘en- 
fants” but were unqualifiedly “‘terri- 
bles.’ Those women! I cringe as I 
write of them. Damon and Pythias 
were immensely flattered by their atten- 
tions, glad to welcome them into the 
band of the elect. There was one 
creature who looked like an Aubrey 
Beardsley death-head; to see her de- 
vouring sandwiches just before dawn in 
the bar brought up visions of a ghoul in 
a cemetery gorging on human flesh by 
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the light of the moon. Her complexion 
was absinthe-color, she was French, and 
her name was Marthe—but her admirers 
had soon christened her Zaza. “I think 
Zaza’s in love with me—really in love 
with me,” Damon airily informed me 
one day. “‘She’s had a miserable life, 
poor thing.” (And he would have died 
on the spot if anyone had ever called 
him a sentimentalist to his face.) 
Another lady, Nelly, who joined the 
gang on the third day out—the first two 
days she had remained in her cabin, 
probably under the influence of some 
pleasant narcotic—was of a very differ- 
ent type from the horrible Zaza. Zaza 
wore the fussiest kind of soiled finery 
and never attempted to deny that she 
was well outside the three-mile limit of 
decency. Nelly was severely tailored, 


sported a dinner-jacket and stiff shirt in 
the evening, had an income from her 
mother’s estate, and announced with 
cock-eyed dignity about ten times a day 
that she had every right to be an insuffer- 
able snob but preferred to be just “‘an 


all-around good chap.” ‘“‘Have you 
ever had malaria?”’ she liked to ask. 
“It’s abominable. I’ve had it for two 
years. I was in a motor accident in 
Alabama—got thrown into a bayou. 
I’ve consulted every specialist in the 
country. I’m trying French cocaine 
now—nothing habit-forming, of course.” 
Then, with a far-away look in her eyes, 
““Didn’t I ever tell you about that 
accident?”” Everybody would shout, 
“Yes, yes—we know all about it!” 
Nothing daunted, Nelly would begin her 
well-worn anecdote and ramble on till 
she was half asleep and all her friends 
had left the table. She was so like 
Alice’s dormouse in her methods that I 
used to wonder why no one ever put her, 
head first, into a champagne cooler! 

It was amazing how casually the 
children accepted these women for what 
they were worth. ‘‘Where’s Nelly?” 
a girl of seventeen would ask some nine- 
teen-year-old boy. ‘‘Oh—she’s passed 
out—went too long without her dope, 
I guess,” he would return in the tone 
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of voice with which a youth of thiriy 
years ago would have said, “Oh, she has 
a slight headache and is bathing her 
temples in eau de cologne.” 

Some of the girls on board had their 
mothers with them; and the general atti- 
tude towards family ties and parental 
authority and the sanctity of the home 
would have made Bernard Shaw gasp. 
No hardened criminal in a penitentiary 
could have had more cold-blooded the- 
ories on the law of the land than these 
pretty modern maids pronounced upon 
their mothers and fathers. To me it was 
downright sickening. 

‘What are you doing?” a young thing 
paused to inquire of me one day as I sat 
in my deck-chair. 

“Just writing a letter to my family,” 
I told her. 

She treated me to a long look of min- 
gled pity and scorn. “‘My God!” she 
exclaimed laconically and passed on. 

They haven’t an ounce of feeling in 
their makeup, these virginal rebels. 
They’re crass and cruel; they consider 
affection and gratitude plain “bunk”; 
they almost make us want Elsie Dins- 
more back again. Some of them are 
beautiful, but not one of them has charm. 

The loveliest of all to look at was a 
girl of eighteen—tall and lank, with the 
most exquisite little pre-Raphaelite head 
and the longest, most perfectly turned 
throat I’ve ever seen. She was the 
Blessed Damozel incarnate. She and 
her mother shared the cabin next to 
mine. The mother was ill and fretful; 
she was on her way to a German 
cure. Daughter was sure it would be a 
“damned bore,” that particular spa, 
and considered her lot both pathetic and 
unjust. One morning at about five 
o’clock the girl swept noisily into the 
stateroom. I’m sure she immediately 
switched on every light in the place— 
that’s the way of our gallant youth in a 
sick-chamber. The mother was crying 
—weakly, miserably. She hadn’t slept 
a wink, she complained, and her neuritis 
had been a positive torture. “Oh, Lord, 
that’s no way to act,” snapped the 
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Blessed Damozel. “Why don’t you 
come out on deck and see the sunrise? 
It'll do you good.” The door slammed, 
and I heard the smart click of evening- 
slipper heels in the corridor. Mamma, 
alone in the cabin, continued to 
whimper. 

I can still remember the funereal 
gloom in our home, the loneliness, the 
atmosphere of impending calamity every 
time our mother was shut up in her room 
with an attack of neuralgia. We never 
felt, somehow, that she was deliberately, 
mischievously spoiling our good times by 
being ill. 

Having pushed such impedimenta as 
parents overboard and cleared the decks, 
what are they going to do with their 
freedom, these swashbucklers? 

I was curious to find out their viewson 
the subject of their careers. Suddenly 
I remembered that Damon and Pythias 
had announced on the first day out that 
they wrote. Coming upon Damon in 
the act of reading a novel of mine (I must 
confess that I had lent it to him; it had 
never achieved sufficient popularity to 
push its way into the library of an ocean 
liner!) I opened fire on him. 

“By the way, what sort of thing do 
you write?” I began. 

‘“‘Poems—in the modern manner,” he 
returned grandly. “‘I haven’t any pa- 
tience with most of the fiction that’s 
turned out to-day,” and he drooped a 
languid eyelid in the general direction of 
my poor effort. 

“Have you ever had anything pub- 
lished?” I pursued pleasantly, with 
veiled malice. 

“No—I’ve never tried.” He was 
lying, of course. I used to make the 
same excuse myself in my first discour- 
aging year at college, when printed re- 
jections filled my mail-box. “I write 
only for myself. It’s all a question of 
mood; and usually, when the mood has 
gone by, I tear up what I’ve done.” 

“Do you have regular hours for writ- 
ing?” I led him on. 

“Good God, no!” He was indignant 
at the suggestion. ‘“‘The middle of the 
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night—when I’m fried—is when I do 
my best work. How about you?” 

“I work every morning from eight- 
thirty to twelve,” I confessed. 

He looked once more at my book. 
“You would!” his expression eloquently 
conveyed. 

“Do you ever expect to finish any- 
thing?” I asked. 

“No.” 

Long pause. 

“Tom’s writing a novel,” he brought 
out at last. (Pythias had been chris- 
tened “‘ Thomas,” by the way.) 

I looked properly shocked, as who 
should say, “‘ What right has he to drag 
his Muse down to such unspeakable 
degradation?” 

“Oh, not the conventional novel,” he 
hastened to add. ‘‘A combination of 
D. H. Lawrence and Hemingway.” 

““How far has he got?” I was inter- 
ested. 

“He’s finished the three big scenes. 
He read them to me the other day. I 
tell you, they’re tremendous.” 

“Is that all?” I inquired politely. 

“*A chap like Tom is so highly wrought 
that—well, he’s too big for anything 
but the big scenes,” I was informed 
in weighty accents. “I’m afraid he'll 
never get down to filling in the other 
parts. It’s inspiration or nothing— 
with us.” 

He tossed my book aside and picked 
up something by Jean Cocteau. In 
other words, I was being dismissed. 

Inspiration or nothing! The world 
will wait many, many years, I fear, be- 
fore the divine visitation of Tom’s 
novel is vouchsafed it. And that’s a 
pity; for those two youngsters have 
brains. If only they could have awak- 
ened to their infantile silliness some day 
they might have done brilliant work. 
Having encountered them again, five 
months later, on the Left Bank in Paris, 
I’m inclined to think it’s too late 
now. They’re stubbornly committed to 
an elegant sterility. Strangely enough, 
they dote on inexhaustible robust forces 
like Isadora Duncan and the unfortunate 
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Hemingway; but they consider these 
fecund divinities of theirs as the great 
apostles of barrenness and futility. 
“You are all a doomed generation,” 
quoth Gertrude Stein once; and straight- 
way everyone under twenty who con- 
sidered himself oppressed and misun- 
derstood fell violently in love with the 
words of the prophetess. They long to 
be doomed; if destruction threatens to 
be tardy, they'll rush to meet it half-way 
by committing suicide. 

Meanwhile they go in for promiscuous 
dissipation. Very few of them enjoy it; 
but they're too cowardly to admit that. 
They stage loud orgies, drink a lot, and 
stagger around in circles because they 
have interpreted that sort of nonsense to 
be their exalted duty. The champagne 
bouts in the overcrowded cabins on our 
liner went roaring away till dawn every 
day. The shouts of laughter usually 
had a tinny sound; most of the parties 
ended in noisy brawls. But how they 


despised the benighted souls who went 
to bed at ten or eleven and woke up re- 


freshed and actually reported for break- 
fast in the dining-saloon! 

Said the Blessed Damozel one after- 
noon, in a weary drawl to Thomas the 
novelist, ““How do you feel?” 

**God-awful!”’ he answered promptly. 

“So do I.” She sighed. “Got a 
cigarette? Thanks. Gee, I ought to 
stop smoking. Look at my tongue,” 
and she stuck out the offending member 
for inspection. 

He whistled admiringly. 
burnt off all the skin.” 

She slipped it back into her mouth. 
“It hurts like the devil. I can’t swal- 
low.” 

You may not believe it, but that 
abused tongue of hers was as black as 
a chow dog’s! 

We docked at midnight, and our 
Young Thinkers, accompanied by the 
natty Nelly and Zaza, the dogged 
camp-follower, and four other “sporting 
women” (as the children called them 
in their more circumspect moments) 
trooped down the gangway and piled 


“You've 
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into taxis to “do” the town. They got 
back at six, just in time to pack their 
trunks and catch the eight o’clock train 
for Paris. They had spent an hour at 
the leading café, then had moved on to a 
sailors’ joint on the water-front. One 
of the girls and two of the boys had 
passed out cold—oh, it had been a rip- 
ping lark. It had required I don’t know 
how many cups of black coffee to bring 
them to. The early risers on the ship, 
taking their brisk constitutionals around 
the deck, had the pleasure of watching 
the return of the revellers. One girl, 
as she stepped out of the first crowded 
taxi, caught her heel and fell headlong, 
amid cheers from her companions. She 
scraped every bit of skin off her pretty 
nose and boasted about it all the way to 
aris. ‘The taxi-load over which Nelly 
presided with ineffable Old-World dig- 
nity (her fedora raked over her left 
eye, her head at the cocky inquisitive 
angle of an early-bird listening for a 
worm) was found to be richer, by one 
French sailor, than it had been when it 
left the dock at midnight. The author- 
ities refused to allow the sailor on board. 
That cruel decision unnerved the whole 
party. ‘This man is my guest,” Nelly 
insisted, throwing a fraternal arm over 
his shoulder. ‘‘He’s breakfasting with 
me.” But no—he was dragged away 
from his hostess. Her poise  col- 
lapsed, she burst into tears and was led 
up the gangplank sobbing her deter- 
mination to write a nasty letter to the 
President of the steamship company. 


IV 


Our idyllic eight days were over. 
Everybody was bound for Paris to settle 
down and do magnificent work where- 
with to startle the whole civilized world 
and make the United States put on 
mourning for having sent its rarest 
spirits into exile. That seemed to be 
the general idea, at any rate, on the Paris 
train. Thank God, they'd all pulled 
themselves out of the American rut, had 
possessed the courage to declare their 
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independence, and could work out their 
salvation now (I beg their pardon, their 
doom) in their own gallant way. The 
danger of becoming just so many rubber- 
stamp, indistinguishable ‘‘home-prod- 
ucts” was safely past. “‘ Hemingway, we 
come!” might have been their slogan. 
Or “Gertrude Stein, we who are about 
to die salute you!” 

Ridiculous children, yes—but, since 
they are children, immensely pathetic! 
Something has gone tragically wrong 
with existing Institutions; otherwise such 
hordes of warped and twisted little 
specimens wouldn’t be setting sail into 
the vast unknown. Every human life 
deserves a sympathetic, painstaking 
study. These young things in a crowd 
were difficult to appraise with anything 
like patience or kindliness; they brought 
out the worst, most vicious traits in one 
another. ‘To achieve a reasonable view- 
point it would be necessary to pick two 
or three of the stinging midges out of the 
swarm, get them firmly fixed under a 
microscope, and examine them at one’s 
leisure. 

It’s the hardest thing in the world, 
however, to isolate them. They al- 
ways travel in a crowd. (If youcan 
dignify their movements by so compre- 
hensive a word as travel!) They have 
no desire to see the world; that would 
make mere tourists of them, you under- 
stand. Paris, in their estimation, is 
the world; all other spots on the globe 
together comprise a sort of Limbo 
shrouded in the impenetrable darkness 
of ignorance and superstition. Some of 
our American expatriates will say a few 
kind words for Spain because Heming- 
way has been known to duck over the 
border occasionally to take in a bull 
fight; but few of his disciples have the 
energy to follow his lead. They traipse 
lackadaisically from one café in the 
Montparnasse district to the next; they 
go the rounds every day as patiently as 
a policeman on his beat. From the 
Dome to the Rotonde, thence to the 
Select they march. The next move is 
around the corner to the Parnasse; 
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across the street someone beckons from 
the window of the Dingo. The dogged 
band leaves the Dingo at last for a round 
of Russian cocktails at the Viking. So 
the time passes—day after day, week 
after week, and still they congratulate 
themselves upon having escaped the rut! 
Of all the sheep-tracks of routine, the 
way of the weary young trail-blazer in 
Paris is the most monotonous. ‘The dis- 
trict still proudly called the “Quarter” 
has suffered the deplorable fate of col- 
lapsing into just another Greenwich 
Village. The same types, the same 
platitudes about the larger freedom, the 
same old costume balls that used to be 
staged in Webster Hall, even the very 
same people who once achieved a brief, 
shoddy notoriety at the Brevoort, had 
their bluff called and, moving to Paris, 
found to their joy that they could put 
their fame through a face-lifting process 
on the Boulevard du Montparnasse and 
be somebody again. Into this atmos- 
phere, the neophyte from New York or 
San Francisco comes to breathe the 
ozone of fresh ideas. It soon proves to 
be the stalest sort of carbon monoxide, 
that ozone; it makes him sleepy, dead- 
and-alive, languid. In six months try 
to pick him out of the herd and you 
can’t do it to save your neck. He’s 
as hopelessly ready-made as any clerk 
behind a ribbon-counter, though he’s 
cut, of course, from a different pattern. 


y 


The most amazing thing about the 
young intellectual is that he should know 
better than to comply weakly with his 


rubber-stamp doom. It wasn’t till I'd 
got under the guard of several young 
men and coaxed them away from large 
generalizations about beauty and free- 
dom and love and actually made them 
speak up for themselves, that I found 
this out. Some of them have keen 
minds, an alert and vivid intelligence, a 
power to discriminate between gaudy 
shams and bleak truth in music and art 
and literature; but it’s only a head 
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knowledge, and they simply can’t relate 
it to life. Damon and Pythias, for ex- 
ample, genuinely admire Hemingway’s 
salty sagacity and have the greatest 
scorn for the sophomoric cynicism of 
Noel Coward; yet they order their lives 
for all the world as if they were the 
heroes of Coward's latest play and were 
being directed by him. They can’t 
resist the fascination of the old, old 
fallacy that youth plays jazz madly to 
silence the cries of a breaking heart. 
Talking to them soberly and sensibly, I 
was struck by their realerudition. They 
know their Wagner. With proper train- 
ing, I believe they could have become 
first-rate conductors of Wagner’s operas. 
They play Debussy records on their 
phonographs for hours at a stretch. 
The best of modern poetry gives them 
authentic joy. They love Matisse and 
Picasso, not because it’s the smart thing, 
but because the art of these men actually 
moves them. In a way, I began to see 


the justice of their complaint, “Ameri- 
can colleges aren’t run for men whose 


tastes have already been formed along 
the new lines. They’re for boys who 
have never thought for themselves. 
They want conventional preparatory- 
school minds in their classes. They’re 
afraid of us.” 

There’s something in that argument. 
In my college days, I was by no means 
the plodding type; I was considered 
rather reckless and advanced, I remem- 
ber. I had read the whole of “The Ring 
and the Book”; and I deployed the 
twenty-four volumes of the New York 
edition of Henry James along the top 
shelf of my bookcase. In short, I was 
the Young Thinker of 1915. Compared, 
however, to these savants of 1927, I was 
densely ignorant, narrow, parochial in 
my tastes. 

American colleges haven’t plunged 
ahead at any breakneck pace since my 
day. The courses and the professors 
remain about what they were. “We 
don’t want to study Tennyson for half 
a year,” Damon wailed. “I knew Ten- 
nyson by heart when I was fourteen.” 
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He proved it, too, by quoting long pas- 
sages from “Ulysses” and “The Lotus 
Eaters” and by tearing the solemn pre- 
tensions of the “‘Idylls of the King” to 
tatters. “I didn’t hear one thing in my 
five months at college that wasn’t old 
stuff to me. My French professor was 
an American and he was always in a 
panic because I tried to talk French to 
him. And what did he teach us? Ab- 
solutely nothing! We had to translate 
so many pages of Notre Dame every 
week—and that was the end of it. All 
that idiot ever did for me was to pick on 
my accent because it was better than his 
and he resented it. My God—I couldn't 
stand it.” He was fairly bristling with 
indignation. ‘“‘And the whole crowd 
baited me; they thought I was a perni- 
cious influence because I wasn’t a hun- 
dred per cent He-man.” 

That’s the most bewildering, insidious 
problem of all in connection with our 
present-day youths. Precocity is often 
an outward and visible symptom of 
disease. Whatever may have been the 
faults of education and home-training 
in the past, however they may have 
cramped genius, they did correct at the 
start certain dangerous tendencies away 
from the norm. They fostered health 
in the average mind and safeguarded us 
from running a temperature over strange 
mysteries. Ten years ago a drama class 
might have attended a performance of 
“The Captive” and come home com- 
pletely baffled as to what it was all about. 
We were robust, even though hopelessly 
benighted. Nowadays morbid precocity 
is rampant; just when it broke loose 
nobody seems to know. The unfortu- 
nate aspect of our educational system is 
that it still persists in ignoring abnor- 
mality in the face of overwhelming evi- 
dence that the evil is growing by leaps 
and bounds. To the boys and girls on 
my steamer “The Captive” was posi- 
tively “old stuff”; and yet, if any of 
them should be bullied into going to 
college they would have to listen to 
lectures that treat of a novel like 
Wuthering Heights as the last word in 
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triumphant daring. The gulf between 
the pedagogue and his pupils must be 
bridged somehow or education will suc- 
ceed only in stultifying the wisdom of 
the ages up to Armistice Day. 

“They're afraid of us!” the youth 
cries exultingly and feels he must be a 
glorious hero to inspire terror in his 
elders’ bosoms. The problem has got to 
be faced, not evaded or run away from 
in sheer terror. No plague has ever 
been conquered except by sound medical 
treatment. The most frantically pre- 
cocious adolescent has the self-protective 
instinct somewhere within him. The 
keen, level-headed preceptor can help 
him to save himself if he’ll only consider 
him sane at bottom and go to work on 
him patiently and intelligently and snub 
him ever so delicately for his dark melo- 
dramatic pretensions. To show fright 
is fatal. I believe that the number of 
born degenerates isn’t any greater now 
than it ever was; but I also believe that 
many more of our young people are 


being pushed over the border-line to-day 
than at any other period for centuries. 

It has always been the way of the 
dilettante in forbidden things to write 
sonnets about the grave and odes to 


worms and winding sheets. That sort 
of diseased brain turns with astonishing 
ease to the thought of suicide. The 
newspapers of late have published dozens 
of sensational scare-heads on the subject 
of suicide among American students. 
There has been a good deal of wanton 
exaggeration; some of the accounts in 
the pernicious tabloid newspapers would 
have us believe that boys and girls are 
laying violent hands upon themselves at 
the rate of a dozen a week. That, of 
course, is nonsense. Out of the thou- 
sands and thousands of pupils in our 
universities perhaps twenty-five have 
killed themselves in the past year. Still, 
even that number shows an alarming 
increase over other years; moreover, the 
idea of self-destruction is occurring to 
many who don’t act upon it. The very 
fact that they brood about it shows that 
it is a danger. Normal young people 
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concentrate on positive things; negations 
bore them. 

I mentioned, at the beginning of this 
article, a tragedy which followed 
closely upon our landing in France. 
There was a girl on the ship—quiet, 
almost old-fashioned by reason of good 
manners and general diffidence. She held 
herself aloof from the raucous gang that 
ruled the roost. She was studying the 
piano and practiced patiently for hours 
every day. Nobody succeeded in scrap- 
ing up more than a casual acquaintance 
with her. She seemed a solitary surviv- 
al of a calmer, more self-sufficient age. 
We reached Paris on a Friday morning; 
the next morning, in a parked motor in 
the Forest of Fontainebleau, some men 
found her dead body. Besice her was a 
dying youth—the man she had come 
over to marry. He had shot her and 
then killed himself. So far as I know, 
the mystery has never been solved. It 
probably was a crime of jealousy and 
belongs to this age no more than to any 
other age. Fifteen years ago, when my 
sister was a student in Northampton, 
the same thing happened on the steps of 
the chapel. A Dartmouth man killed 
a Smith girl and then turned the revolver 
on himself. I speak of the Fontaine- 
bleau tragedy here only to show how 
difficult it is to generalize at any time. 
The newspapers pounced upon it to 
swell their ominous score of student 
suicides and arbitrarily added two names 
to the list. 

VI 

Another suicide in Paris last summer 
fitted more neatly into the modern argu- 
ment, was typical of the 1927 version of 
distracted juvenility. I heard about it 
from young Damon. 

I had returned to Paris after three 
months of wandering in Spain and Italy 
—a course much deplored by my young 
shipmates of the spring. ‘‘Why do you 
want to leave Paris?” they had com- 
plained. ‘‘ What is the point of traips- 
ing through cathedrals and alcazars with 
a lot of school teachers?” 
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The day I got back to Paris I was 
walking past the Dome when I heard a 
dead-and-alive voice hallooing at me. 
I turned—and there was Damon. For 
the moment I couldn’t believe that I 
had been away at all. He sat in the 
same nonchalant attitude, slumped down 
on the small of his back, as on the night 
he had limply shaken my hand and 
waved me away into the outer darkness 
of southern Europe. I’m pretty sure he 
filled the same old chair, too; and in 
front of him was a glass of muddied 
greenish-yellow liquid—the Pernod he 
always drank and proudly asserted was 
absinthe, whatever the authorities might 
claim. He will never quite relinquish 
the hope that the insidious habit will get 
him yet. He was alone—and that 
somehow made the situation peculiar. 
In the spring there had never been less 
than six or eight of him. 

After the usual “Sit down. What’ll 
you have?” he subsided into acoma. I 
began to talk about bullfights, knowing 
his passion for gore and horror. He 
gazed over the top of my head and 
paid not the slightest attention to my 
story. 

“How's Tom?” I tried again. 

He gave a ghost of a shrug. ‘‘ Never 
see him. Don’t even know where he 
lives.” 

“Doesn't he ever come 
asked in astonishment. 

“Oh, yes—but I don’t like his crowd. 
They talk all the time and say nothing.” 

Another agonizing pause. I began to 
long for Tom and the other chatterers. 

“Ever see Nelly?” I broke again 
through the thick gloom. 

“No, she’s dropped out of sight.” 

At last, “Do you remember Pat 
O'Neill?” he queried out of his fathom- 
less remoteness. 

Yes, [remembered him—at the Dome, 
the Rotonde, the Deux Magots. How 


here?” I 


could I ever forget that freckled, arro- 
gant boy with the terrier-mop of hair, 
who had once thrown back his head and 
shouted that all the world might hear, 
““Tloathe Brahms. 


I despise Beethoven. 
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I abhor Wagner. Nobody counts but 
Bach.” 

“Well, Pat killed himself last night,” 
Damon stated and suddenly came to life. 
I believe he had been frightened and 
profoundly shaken before I appeared on 
the scene; but all at once he recalled that 
he had a tremendous tale to tell, and that 
galvanized him into a nervous exaltation. 
After months and months of listless 
waiting and apathy something had 
happened. 

I noticed a pile of newspapers a foot 
thick on the chair beside him. His 
glance had subtly coaxed mine in that 
direction. 

‘It’s on the front page of every paper 
in Paris,” he announced. “I was his 
best friend; of course I’m besieged by 
reporters.” He felt a reflected glory in 
his friend’s deed; he was getting a kick 
out of it and, instead of being ignored by 
a world that could not appreciate him, 
he was in the limelight, he was actually 
important. 

“It’s horrible—publicity at a time 
like this,” he abruptly caught himself 
up, recalling his many caustic diatribes 
against men who craved headlines. 

His subject warmed him to an excit- 
able animation for a time. Pat had 
seemed all right; a crowd of them had 
dinner the evening before and made the 
usual round of the cafés till four-thirty 
in the morning. Just before dawn Pat 
got up from their table at the Select and, 
without a word, had disappeared. He 
had gone directly home to his apartment, 
the ground-floor in a picturesque rattle- 
trap at the back of a baronial courtyard. 
(Pat loved that courtyard. It boasted 
magnificent wrought-iron gates and was 
filled with old straw and decrepit car- 
riages rotting peacefully back of their 
empty uptilted shafts.) The other peo- 
ple in the building had been awakened 
by the sounds of a piano—Bach, of 
course. This person and that had 
grumpily considered getting up and com- 
plaining; but it was a bitter cold July 
morning, and the sufferers preferred to 
lie cursing in their warm beds rather 
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than to register a more decisive indigna- 
tion. Suddenly, Bach had given way 
to a mad, hysterical pounding out of 
Gershwin’s ““Rhapsody in Blue.” At 
last there had been a few minutes of 
discordant improvisation, growing grad- 
ually fainter; then silence. At ten o’clock 
somebody had smelled gas. O’Neill’s 
door had been forced, and he was found 
on the floor under his grand piano, dead. 
He had turned on every jet in the place 
and died with what he and his friends 
considered a magnificent gesture. 

“How long had he been in Paris?” I 
asked. 

“Three years—he came over when he 
was twenty-one. His people were dead 
against it.” Somehow Damon’s tone 
implied that his premature taking off 
was entirely his family’s fault. 

But I knew better. The precious new 
faith of futility had killed that boy. 
After three years of dreary acquiescence 
in the monotonous routine of the Left 
Bank, he had suddenly realized that he 
couldn’t stand another day of his relent- 
less squirrel-cage activity. From the 
Dome to the Rotonde, from the Rotonde 
to the Select, from the Select to the Par- 
nasse! And so on, in season and out of 
season, endlessly, wearily . . . He was 
like the rest of them. His enthusiasms 
flared up every so often, swept over him 
like a fire in a stubble-field, and flickered 
out. Long periods of doing nothing, 
just waiting irritably for a new inspira- 
tion, doubtless consumed most of his 
youth. As one of his cronies said to me 
once, “Oh, I haven’t written a word for 
three weeks—lying fallow, you know.” 

That sounds admirable; it implies a 
patient, bucolic husbanding of the re- 
sources. Like Mother Nature herself, 
that particular creative spirit was letting 
his soul sweeten, was nourishing it to a 
richer fertility—or so he would have had 
me believe. It’s all very well to lie fal- 
low if you have sufficient depth of soil in 
you. The trouble with the young in- 
tellectual of the boulevards and the Bois 
is that he’s all top soil, shallow soil, and 
nothing can take root in him for a long 
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enough time to grow up and ripen. He 
refuses scornfully to work regularly 
and consistently; such journeyman ways 
would make him a mere laborer at a 
chosen trade. He prefers to consider 
himself the guardian of a divine fire; 
and divine fire is notoriously irregular 
and inconsistent. If he would only 
study the letters of great men of the 
arts—novelists and painters and sculp- 
tors—he would learn that, in the few 
brief periods when they have been be- 
guiled into idleness, they are desperately, 
furiously unhappy; they lose their faith 
in themselves and are convinced that 
never again will they do presentable 
work. The conscientious artist should 
avoid a holiday as he would shun the 
plague; ask his wife, and she will assure 
you that I am right. Bovs like Pat 
O’Neill have the spark, but they make 
their lives one long exasperated vacation 
from regular hours. Discouragement 
feeds greedily on them and saps all their 
energies till they haven’t the physical 
strength—to say nothing of the mental 
discipline—to sit at a desk or an easel for 
fifteen minutes a day. I have never 
known despair so abject, inertia so pro- 
found as fastens on the American boy in 
Paris and paralyzes him. He has had 
the power to tug himself out of the New 
York or Middle West rut; but the suc- 
tion of the Paris rut gets him like a 
quagmire and swallows him up eventu- 
ally. To have the courage to get away 
and go back to his native land is beyond 
him; what would the others say of such a 
hopeless renegade? 

Sitting across the table from Damon, 
I watched his vivacity die down as he 
finished his story of Pat O’Neill. His 
eyes dulled, his very fibers seemed to 
slacken. 

Suddenly he said the most astonish- 
ingly original thing I’ve ever heard him 
utter. He had thought of something— 
heaven knows what!—that had fright- 
ened him. He leaned across the table 
and exclaimed, “I want to get out of 
Paris—for a while. I don’t want to be 
just another Quarter hound. I’ve a 
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good mind to go down to St. Jean de 
Luz and play some golf.” Coming 
from him, it was belligerently athletic 
and He-mannish. 

“Why don’t you go back to the 
States?” I challenged him. 

That made him gasp. But at last, 
“Well, I might,” he admitted sheep- 
ishly. For one moment, he became 
middle-class and humdrum enough to 
be downright homesick. I think he 


was even warming a bit to the prospect 
of his parents’ welcome. 

“I’m going home to bed now, any- 
he said after a long silence. 
and he broke up our 


way,” 
“See you later,’ 
session. 

I saw him again, three nights later. 
He and the long-lost malarial Nelly 
swaggered up to a table at the Dome. 
They weren’t exactly steady on their 
feet, either of them. Nelly had on her 
tuxedo, and her crush-hat was at a more 
fantastic angle than ever. She had lost 
all control of her facial muscles since 
I had last seen her. Squinting and 
twitching, she threw herself down into 
a chair. In a few moments, she and 
Damon were the center of a noisily con- 
vivial band. Their talk grew louder and 
louder and it was far from pretty. All 
at once Nelly spied me and began to 
shout an imperious summons to join 
them. I demurred, politely but firmly. 
So Nelly came over to my table, Damon 
in tow. 

Her greeting was effusive and fidgety 
and didn’t make sense. Out of the 
jumble of incomprehensible sounds I did 
gather that she considered herself and 
me kindred spirits, friends till death even 
though our paths seldom crossed. 

Damon looked me over suspiciously, 
sulkily. He was sorry for his recent 
avowals, that was obvious. When I 
told him I was sailing back to the States 
in a few days he treated me to a pale 
leer of disgust. 

“Thank God I’m over here for good!” 
he exclaimed aggressively. ‘What’s 
your idea, anyhow, leaving Paris?” 

Nelly swept him aside and took the 
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floor. Damon interpreted her long 
speech for me. He and she and four 
other ‘“‘damned fine people” were leay- 
ing Paris, too—for a week. They were 
bound for Toulon. “It’s worse than 
Port Said, you know,” I was told. 

To-night they were all going down to 
Bal Noygues on the Rue de Lappe—I’d 
come along, of course? Charmingly 
informal, the Rue de Lappe—a beautiful 
freedom from race distinctions. Nigger 
boys dancing with Apaches—that sort 
of thing—really tonic. But I couldn't 
be persuaded. 

“Oh, come ahead, Nelly!” Damon 
snapped at last. ‘“‘He’s too damned de- 
cent.”” The crowning insult, of course! 

I stayed on at the Dome a half hour 
longer, watching the party of “damned 
fine people.” In time they reached the 
bellicose state. Insults and impreca- 
tions rang out, with Nelly as ringleader; 
but even wrath can’t be sustained for 
very long, apparently, among our bril- 
liant expatriates. A sullen silence shut 
down on the group, punctuated by in- 
frequent rumbling curses. It was as if 
their fireworks of a moment ago had got 
damp and their powder could only sizzle 
and indulge in a few sick, wet pops. 
Finally they all dragged themselves up 
and began to hail passing taxis in tones 
of infinite languor. 

I saw Nelly lurch crazily and go down 
on all fours under a table. 

“*What’s the matter with you?” some- 
one asked her. 

“Sunk,” she confessed, sitting down 
with a bump on the pavement and lean- 
ing her head against the table-leg. 

A taxi had drawn up at thecurb. The 
Young Thinkers gathered about Nelly, 
discussing her case. 

Damon settled the problem for them. 
“Oh, leave her there. She’s all right.” 

They did leave her there. By the 
time they had piled into the taxi and 
called out “Rue de Lappe” they had 
forgotten her very existence. I have 
never heard whether or not she came 
to in time to take the little idyllic 
excursion to Toulon. 
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THE MODERN CHRISTIAN SPEAKS 


BY HANFORD 


understand and respect the non- 
Christian point of view. 

I make this bald statement at the out- 
set because it expresses more completely 
than several paragraphs of less direct 
statement could possibly do the immense 
difference between the Christian of to- 
day and the Christian of fifty years ago. 

In those earlier days, in the closing 
quarter of the last century, Christianity 
was not an elective; it was obligatory 
—obligatory, that is, if you wished to be 
saved. There was but one path. That 
was pretty generally taken for granted 
in all Christendom. But the one path 
was itself beset by the pitfalls of wrong 
doctrine. Even those enrolled under 
the same banner—the tolerant, large- 
hearted, all-inclusive banner of the great 
Nazarene—could not feel entirely sure as 
regards their own personal salvation, or 
the salvation of their fellow-sectarians; 
and when it came to the sectarians of a 
rival communion there were very grave 
doubts about the fate in store for them. 
In the minds—I will not say in the hearts 
—of the stricter dogmatists these doubts 
amounted to certainty, and they them- 
selves lived, a small company of the 
elect, surrounded by a world all too 
obviously headed for disaster. I re- 
member distinctly that my grandfather, 
who lived a gentle, blameless life, was 
generally considered to be in a very 
precarious situation because he declined 
to profess the specific doctrines my 
grandmother held to be essential, and 
contented himself by trying, day by day, 
to live a simple, genuine Christian life. 
Her attitude, and the attitude of her 
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fellow-sectarians, was entirely sincere. 
Their minds worked less flexibly than 
our own, and their hearts could be 
hardened over considerable periods of 
time. To them the chosen body of 
doctrine was so altogether clear and 
convincing that its non-acceptance in- 
dicated a stubborn, stiff-necked, wilful 
spirit which quite deserved temporal 
reprimand and even the dire punishment 
extending over a long lifetime of eternity. 
They really held that if a man would 
only let himself go, would only submit, 
he could quite honestly believe just what 
they believed; and that a failure to do so, 
instead of representing a psychological 
inability, was the certain sign of a per- 
verse and reprehensible wickedness. 
In attempting to judge these earlier 
sectarians we sometimes forget that 
their harsh attitudes were not conscious 
and intended cruelties, but merely the 
contemporary necessities of popular 
village thought. 

One spark of toleration glowed in 
practically every Christian community, 
but its warmth, curiously enough, in- 
stead of going out to the neighbor at 
hand, was reserved for those more 
remote and sketchy persons, the heathen. 
Missionary zeal was greater in those 
days than now—or, at least, it was differ- 
ent—but the available workers were 
few and the available funds were meager. 
It was early recognized that millions and 
millions of heathen must be born, and 
live, and die, without having the Gospel 
preached to them. The command to 
preach had been given to the Apostles, 
and the Christian world was, therefore, 
disposed to believe that the failure to 
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make the Gospel preaching universal 
represented an omitted duty on their 
own part, for which the heathen world 
could not logically be held responsible. 
In claiming forgiveness for their own im- 
perfect ministry, the majority of Chris- 
tians found it easy to believe, or at least 
to hope, that meanwhile the heathen, by 
reason of their entire ignorance of the 
Gospel, would not be held responsible 
for not accepting it, and might expect 
grace and pardon. ‘There were, indeed, 
timid souls who deprecated foreign 
missions on the ground that any in- 
adequate preaching of the Gospel re- 
sulting in its non-acceptance would 
place heathen souls in jeopardy, while 
without this partial and unconvincing 
knowledge they might at least have been 
safe. 

And yet, even in those more dogmatic 
days there were thoughtful individuals, 
here and there, who held more generous 
views of Christianity, and who led the 
devout, joyous lives of those who expect 
largeness on the part of Deity. But 
their number was not great and, though 
respected for their pure lives, they were 
none the less suspect. It was a day when 
labels were not considered unmannerly 
and were held to be descriptive. If you 
failed somewhat to understand a man’s 
religion you called him unorthodox; if 
you failed still more, he was a heretic; if 
you failed utterly, he was an atheist. 
To be called a liberal or a free-thinker 
was a distinct term of reproach. Uni- 
tarians were hardly accounted Chris- 
tians. I gathered the impression as a 
boy, that Universalists were too childish 
and soft-hearted to be worth discussing. 
Yet I was surrounded by good religious 
persons, whose lives, fortunately, were 
better than their creed. But they lacked 
the joy of my own later life. It was 
their great, disabling misfortune to hold 
a small conception of Christianity. 


II 


My first and major point is, then, that 
the modern Christian differs from his 
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grandparents, even from his parents 
perhaps, in being a Christian from choice. 
Not from necessity, not from fear, not 
from favor of public opinion, not from 
any meaner motive of self-interest, but 
in the unpersuaded, passionless atmos- 
phere of free-will, he is a Christian 
because he has elected to be a Christian. 
It is a case of religious self-determination. 
This divine freedom of choice represents, 
I think, the most important and far- 
reaching advance in the evolution of 
modern religious thought. It means 
everything—growth, joy, utter sincerity; 
the modern Christian is really a Chris- 
tian, a genuine follower and lover of our 
Lord. This freedom of choice presup- 
poses two essential convictions, neither 
quite novel; but neither, until recently, 
at all current. 

The first conviction is a profound 
belief in the value of all religions. 
The modern Christian is first of all, a 
world-religionist. He accepts quite liter- 
ally that great pronouncement of the 
blessed Bhagavad-Gita—“ All paths lead 
unto Me.” His personal goal is the 
realization of God; to know God and to 
live increasingly in his presence, and by 
his wisdom; and he realizes that mil- 
lions of other human beings are bent 
upon the same happy quest—they are 
in a true sense his brothers, whatever 
their nationality or creed or color. For 
every man has a religion; it is his attitude 
towards life, the most important and all- 
inclusive thing about him—his attitude 
towards himself, towards his family and 
neighbors, towards his country and the 
great outside world; his attitude towards 
that superior world of saints and he- 
roes and angels; his attitude towards 
the Christ of history and towards the 
supreme God. Furthermore, it is his 
attitude towards the great problems of 
the thoughtful life, the problem of values 
in our present-day life, and of our destiny 
beyond the grave. 

The sum of these attitudes is the man 
himself, for they shape the whole of his 
behavior. It is commonly stated that 
some men are religious, others irreligious; 



































but this is not a sound classification. 
Defined as I have just defined it (and 
correctly, I think), religion is a man’s 
whole attitude towards life, and he acts 
out this attitude in every event of his 
conscious life. It is worth remarking 
that this is equally true whether the 
attitude be negative or the sum of large 
affirmations. 

These religions are not of equal value 
because the men who hold them are not 
of equal worth. We may never say that 
a man is better or worse than his religion, 
for he is that religion. He may be better 
or worse than his verbal profession, his 
formal creed, but he is at every moment 
the faithful incarnation of that religion 
which is the very heart of his life. To 
respect another’s religion is to respect his 
personality. When he turns to God, 
whether in worship or extremity, one 
must turn with him, standing reverently 
in the Presence of the Divine. My own 
attitude in this respect is not unique; it is 
typical, I think, of the modern Christian. 
I have worshipped in Buddhist temples 
and at Shinto shrines in Japan; with 
Hindu and with Parsee in India; at the 
Greek Church in Paris and in Tokyo; in 
Roman Catholic cathedrals in many 
parts of Europe, and with as deep sin- 
cerity as in the parish church at home. 
That is to say, I am first of all a world- 
religionist, and after that, I am by birth 
a Christian;,by family tradition and up- 
bringing an Episcopalian; by personal 
preference a High-Churchman. This 
represents for me the chosen path, but it 
is not the only path—‘“ All paths lead 
unto Me.” 

I emphasize so strongly this first 
conviction, this profound belief in the 
value of all religions—calling it, indeed, 
a fundamental conviction—because with- 
out it one may hardly account modern 
Christianity an elective. Choice re- 
quires alternatives, and not alternatives 
declared in advance to be worthless, but 
alternatives sympathetically recognized 
as having great value, possibly even 
equal or superior value. No earnest 
student of religion can go far in his stud- 
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ies without realizing that there are 
elements of great value in all the major 
religions of the world. Some of these 
elements are identical with our own 
Christian attitudes; some of them are 
superior to the professions of our less 
advanced Christian thought. I have 
come to believe that no man can be a 
Christian who does not feel at perfect 
liberty to accept any other discipline 
which more strongly appeals to him; 
just as I have come to believe that no one 
can honestly hold a given dogma unless 
he feels at perfect liberty to decline it 
utterly. The modern Christian seeks 
and finds a free field with no compul- 
sions. 


Ill 


The second conviction upon which 
our modern freedom of choice rests may 
seem at first a bit curious, and even 
perhaps contradictory, but it is, never- 
theless, fundamental. I think that I 
speak for other modern Christians as 
well as for myself when I say that we are 
no longer much preoccupied with the 
question of our own personal salvation. 
We are firmly convinced that we may 
safely and suitably leave that to God. 
We quite literally commit ourselves to 
his keeping, now and always. Our 
situation seems to us somewhat as fol- 
lows: we find ourselves in a highly per- 
plexing world, full of unguessed riddles, 
rich in possible knowledge. We are in 
daily touch with the unknown and the 
unknowable. We believe ourselves to 
be immortal, experiencing, like our dear 
Lord, a brief and amazing incarnation 
here on earth. It began in mystery, at 
birth; it follows its mysterious course 
over a short span of years; it ends, in 
mystery, at death. That is to say, we 
experience something which does not 
explain itself—human existence. But so 
poignant is this experience that we can- 
not think of ourselves as non-existent. 
We are vividly conscious of the present, 
that significant hyphen which, as Berg- 
son puts it, connects memory with 
anticipation, but we cannot see behind 
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prenatal life, nor can we see beyond that 
more luminous curtain which is only 
drawn aside at death. 

I confess to a lively curiosity as re- 
gards both past and future, but I can 
truthfully say—and again I think that I 
speak for my group—that I feel no 
disquietude in the face of these great 
mysteries. I find to-day equally mysteri- 
ous; but I love its dimensionless quality. 
I love the ever-present sense of the im- 
mediate presence of God. I love to 
think of that higher order of beings, 
saints and gods, of the superior men and 
women still on earth, of the charming 
children, of the unfailing resources and 
beauty of nature. We modern Chris- 
tians really mean it when we pray, “ Thy 
will be done,” so sure are we that the 
Divine Will is better than any scheme of 
things which we, finite, could offer the 
Infinite. But I, personally, quite realiz- 
ing my own too-great tendency to medi- 
tation, and fearing the inefficiency of 
fatalism, am pretty sure to add, “And 


grant, dear Lord, that I may do my 


part!” For the beatitudes are not 
actualities; they are simply possibilities. 
It is for each aspiring soul to co-operate 
with God and create them for himself. 
I am rich or poor quite as I will; it is a 
question of self-activity. As Emerson 
somewhere says, of our own volition we 
proceed unto heaven, unto hell. To-day 
is all we have; our ignorance of the great 
yesterday and the great to-morrow is 
entirely wholesome, for it permits us the 
better to concentrate upon to-day, to 
live in the present moment, as children 
do—for of such is the kingdom of heaven. 

I think I may claim for modern Chris- 
tians that we have entered into this 
kingdom of the child; that we do live 
intensely in the present moment; and 
that we do seek to make this moment 
overflowingly rich. We seek to do this 
by means of rugged health and keen, 
well-trained intellects, above all, by 
augmenting that great motive power of 
all immediacy, the life of the spirit. To 
save to-day interests us profoundly, but 
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we are impelled, not by any sense of 
being lost, for we can never be that while 
God’s in his world and the moral law 
still holds, but we are impelled by a sense 
of the wealth which is ours for the taking. 
We call ourselves Christians, and accept 
Jesus as our Lord and Master, because it 
seems to us that more forcibly than any 
other teacher he taught the supremacy of 
the inner life, the timeless immediacy of 
our real existence, the beauty of that 
disinterestedness which, asking nothing, 
possesseseverything. Salvation through 
spiritual insight and growth is the major 
concern of a modern Christian. He isa 
conscious evolutionist. But he cannot 
accept at all seriously those artificial 
and all-too-human schemes of salvation 
which man offers, ready-made, to God. 
It seems to the modern Christian that 
this august function belongs to God 
alone, and that we are perfectly safe in 
his keeping. He has offered an accept- 
able way of life, we believe, to those who 
heed the life and conversation and death 
of our Lord, who try to bring their own 
lives into complete harmony with the 
large orderliness of nature, who do no 
violence to the moral law, who profit by 
the example of all those saintly lives 
which have been lived from the time of 
Buddha, to the time of St. Francis of 
Assisi, to our own time. Paul summed 
it all up in the one terse injunction—to 
grow in grace. To the modern Chris- 
tion salvation is not a fait accompli, to 
be acquired all at once, in one dramatic 
moment. It is an endless operation, a 
lifelong process of becoming. It is as 
certain as the succession of day and 
night, as the law of gravitation, and 
quite as continuous. 

These two convictions are the basis of 
our modern freedom, the conviction that 
those who seek shall find, and the con- 


viction that we may leave the future to 
God. 


IV 


And now, one who has followed me 
patiently as far as this may well ask why, 
in such a fair and assured field, should one 
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choose to be a Christian—why, indeed, 
should he choose any specific religion at 
all? These are very natural and proper 
questions, and I will try to answer them, 
dealing with the second question first. 
The answer seems to me very simple and 
obvious—it is not necessary to make any 
religious choice. It is not necessary to 
attend any church, or even to inaugurate 
any private religious cult of one’s own. 
One may drift through life, as so many 
do, quite regardless of its spiritual values. 
There is no compulsion. But I must 
point out that this indifference, this 
negative attitude towards the inner life, 
is itself a religion. It is just as much a 
scheme of life as is the most articulate 
faith and the most elaborate ceremonial. 
It is an attempt to deal with life as if the 
body were all of man, and its desires and 
appetites and reactions constituted an 
adequate motive power for the rich and 
varied pageant of our daily human life. 
Such an attitude is seldom held during 
the whole of any single lifetime, for it is 
so prone to be upset by events which 
stubbornly refuse to be explained by so 
limited a theory of life, and often by 
events of such a far-reaching and 
dramatic quality that they force a re- 
evaluation of our human experience. 
And yet this religion of indifference to all 
but bodily sensations is held by large 
numbers of persons over considerable 
lengths of time, and finds expression in 
dreary and commonplace modes of living. 

To those of us who hold a more positive 
and complete religion, who admit all the 
claims of the bodily life and value all its 
wholesome potentialities, but who real- 
ize that this bodily life is made significant 
and satisfying only through the activity 
of its greater partner, the spirit, that 
attitude towards life which takes cogni- 
zance only of the body seems to us 
singularly partial and inadequate. It 
seems to us like trying to solve a problem 
with only a part of the data given, and 
the smaller and less important part, at 
that. In a word, it seems to us inac- 
curate and unscientific. It is not a 
theory of life to satisfy even a moder- 
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ately developed intelligence, for it does 
not square with one’s own personal 
experience, or the experience of one’s 
neighbor, or with those tremendous 
events in history where it was the 
“‘imponderables” which proved to be the 
decisive factors. ‘The real drama of the 
world takes place in the inner life. To 
be strong in the spirit is to be the leader 
and conqueror, the hero in every walk of 
life. The gift of the spirit is not appor- 
tioned to men in equal measure, nor do 
they cultivate their portion with equal 
assiduity. They differ in spiritual de- 
velopment, and so they differ in power 
and worth. This is the basal fact which 
leads to the inescapable conviction of 
human inequality. 

To deny the spiritual life and to ig- 
nore these spiritual measures is, we 
think, to close one’s eyes to the most 
obvious experience of our every-day 
life, and to turn from observation 
and fact to fantastic theories of hu- 
man equality, and that sinister myth 
of democracy which to the man in the 
street is like charity, in that it covers a 
multitude of sins. Nor does this popu- 
lar attitude, this religion of indifference 
to spiritual values, seem to satisfy the 
heart any better than it does the intel- 
lect. We do not observe that these 
masses of people who live these sordid, 
materialistic lives are either happy or 
successful. It is not an accident that in 
those homes where bodily luxury and 
indulgence have taken the place of 
spiritual refinement, we find the scan- 
dals and tragedies and degeneracies of 
our social life. It is not an accident that 
so many of our people are vulgar in their 
ideas of beauty, of amusement, of con- 
duct. It is not without cause that so 
many of them are restless and discon- 
tented. I have known so-called religious 
persons who were not happy; I have 
never known a really happy person who 
was not sincerely and deeply religious. 
Laughter and loud speech and hilarious- 
ness are not the assured signs of happi- 
ness: they may easily be a mere grimace, 
the gesture of pretense and substitution, 
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and if you look beneath the surface, more 
dreary than tears themselves. 

A developed religion is not obligatory 
—one may do without it and adopt the 
religion of indifference—but it is so 
highly desirable that the man who de- 
clines it is sadly cheating himself. For 
such a religion is a way of life, wrought 
out by the aspiration and out-reaching 
of a multitude of earnest seekers, and he 
who walks in it day by day robs these 
days of ugliness and insignificance, and 
transforms them into a glorious adven- 
ture. Whether one regards life as a 
garden or a wilderness, there must be a 
path if one is to travel any reasonable 
distance and reach any given goal. 
One need not be a Christian—I, a 
Christian, insist upon that freedom—but 
one must adopt some intelligent, inclu- 
sive scheme of life, some religion of 
completeness, if one is to make life satisfy- 
ing or even tolerable. Religion touches 
upon the future, regards the past, but its 
major concern is always with to-day; let 
me repeat that religion is a way of life, 
a more perfect way of a richer and more 
adequate life. 

There are solitary, shut-in souls who 
must work out such a way of life for 
themselves; and for all of us, indeed, 
the most profound religious experiences 
are personal and intimate, but one 
may not wisely dismiss the proffered 
aids to spiritual culture any more than 
one might decline the approved methods 
of education and hygiene. The field of 
knowledge is vastly too great for any 
single man to discover it, or perhaps I 
ought to say re-discover it, for himself. 
However earnest and gifted, the student 
who traveled alone, who would only deal 
with the arts and sciences de novo, 
would hardly touch them at all, could 
never know even the most elementary 
facts, could never possibly make any 
contributions himself. It is hardly 
thinkable that anyone, even the most 
provincially minded, would attempt such 
afutility. A peasant may describe some- 
thing as the most wonderful he has ever 
seen, but instead of impressing you, it 
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only makes you smile. In the domain 
of the spirit the case is hardly less strik- 
ing—one may not travel alone. One 
may travel far, and especially the mystic, 
who is always conscious of the immediate 
presence of God, but in addition to this 
intuitive knowledge, one must seek the 
widest possible culture, the most com- 
plete knowledge of what the human 
spirit in its totality has accomplished. 
For it is an integral part of our modern 
view that no authenticated knowledge 
may be dismissed as secular; that all 
knowledge is fundamentally spiritual. 
In setting forth upon such a comprehen- 
sive religious life we are all neophytes 
to gain wisdom we must seek the instruc- 
tion of the masters. 


Vv 

I have tried to indicate that a large 
attitude towards life, a carefully thought- 
out religion, is essential to the successful 
conduct of life; and if I have made it 
seem as if such a way of life is almost 
synonymous with good breeding, I shall 
not be sorry, for the two have much in 
common. But why, if religion is so 
universal and precious a_ possession, 
should one specialize at all—that is, | 
come now to the first question, Why 
elect to be a Christian? There are many 
intelligent and devout persons here in 
America who are not Christians. Some 
are New Thought people, some are 
Bahaists, some are Agnostics, some are 
Jews, some are Theosophists, some are 
Buddhists, and all are seeking God as 
honestly and eagerly as we Christians 
are. If they have found what is for 
them the path, a modern Christian would 
not even suggest a change, and in this 
complete toleration he is no less loyal and 
devoted to his own faith. He elects 
Christianity for himself for two major 
reasons. If he were born a Christian the 
traditional reasons for remaining in the 
faith are singularly compelling, for the 
Christian tradition is in his very blood 
and is the spiritual world in which he has 
grownup. Itisa part of his vocabulary, 
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a part of his thought, an integral part of 
his feeling. It has found expression in 
the art and architecture, the music and 
the literature with which he is the most 
familiar and which he most cherishes. 
The Christian attitude tiwards life is the 
very framework of his thought, the pre- 
supposition upon which he carries out 
his own daily life, and enters into easy 
and helpful relation with his fellows. 
He is, like them, familiar with the 
Christian Scripture, and like them is 
largely influenced, consciously or un- 
consciously, by its teaching. He under- 
stands the almost daily reference to the 
Biblical stories and narratives. The 
Christian attitude is so large a part of 
his own attitude that it goes to the very 
roots of his life and can hardly be eradi- 
cated if he tried; if it could be eradicated 
there would be very little of the man 
left—he would be a fragment, a man 
without a country. These conserva- 
tive, traditional reasons for remaining a 
Christian may not lightly be thrown 
aside; they are so inborn that. they 
hardly represent free choice, they are 
rather an organic necessity. 

But the man whose hold upon the 
Christian faith is limited to this tradi- 
tional view can hardly be called more 
than a nominal Christian. To be a real 
Christian he must come into personal 
relation with the Master, and must 
consciously make the Christian attitude 
towards life his own attitude towards life. 
This is a matter of deliberate choice, a 
volition, and is open to all the world, to 
those born outside the Christian tradi- 
tion as well as to those whom we may 
call birth-right members. Such a choice 
used to be called conversion and is still 
so called by many less advanced church 
people. But I think it can better be 
described as a gradual awakening to the 
heauty of the Christian way of life, anda 
resolution to make one’s own way of life 
increasingly conform to it. Whether 
this awakening be sudden or gradual, it 
has, if I may speak from my own experi- 
ence, all the force of a revelation, and 
marks the change from being a nominal 
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Christian to being a real Christian. 
When one catches full sight of the beauty 
of righteousness one comes to love it and 
in the end to love it passionately. It is 
not a question of rewards and punish- 
ments, but a disinterested love of 
righteousness for its own sake. The 
path has been found and, as one starts to 
follow it, one is conscious of a deep long- 
ing to come into sympathetic relation 
with those who are treading the same 
path, and especially with those who pre- 
eminently blazed the trail and made the 
path possible. 

It is now that one becomes personally 
conscious of the Christ. As one studies 
the incidents of his life and conversation 
and death, one realizes gladly that here 
is a Master whose example and teaching 
point out the ideal way of life. To live 
the Christ-life, with its inner purity, its 
immediacy, its unfailing sense of the 
Divine Presence, its immense disinterest- 
edness, becomes the major ambition of 
the disciple. Each step in the realiza- 
tion of this ideal brings him nearer to the 
chosen Master, and makes his love and 
devotion more real and personal. In the 
language of the East, it is the relation of 
chela and guru, of the seeker and his 
chosen teacher: and I know of no relation 
during the whole course of our earthly 
pilgrimage so permanent, so disinter- 
ested, so thrilling. I accept Christ as 
my Master because he represents the 
most cherished ideals of my own spirit, 
because he has followed the way of life 
that I aspire to follow. As I study his 
life and conversation and death, the 
ideals which led me to him are chastened 
and enlarged; and the way of life which 
I saw dimly becomes an_ illuminated 
pathway. 

And now comes what is, I think, one 
of the most wonderful and beautiful 
experiences of the Christian life; the pro- 
found admiration which one has felt for 
the deep ideals of the soul becomes 
transformed into a more personal and all- 
absorbing feeling, an adoration of the 
Master who has realized these ideals and 
transcended them. This love of the 
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disciple for the Master exceeds the love 
of a mother for her child, of a lover for his 
beloved. These human loves, sacred as 
they are, grow chill with time, but the 
disciple’s love mounts until the very end. 

If again I may judge from my own 
experience, I do not think that modern 
Christians are greatly concerned over 
historic evidence or over the divinity of 
the Master. I myself believe that he 
belonged to a higher order of beings, that 
he was a god, and that his incarnation 
on earth was entirely voluntary and fora 
purpose. This belief is perhaps the 
easier for me because of my assured 
belief in human inequality. Men differ 
from one another in degree, almost in 
kind. It is only logical to believe in a 
still higher order of being, and that the 
great spiritual leaders like Buddha and 
Christ differed from us, as gods differ 
from men. We believe that our Lord 


came to earth to redeem mankind, and 
that he did this, not by requiring any 
specific beliefs, not by any commercial 
bargain imagined by theologians, but by 


re-affirming the ancient wisdom that 
man is essentially a spirit and only in- 
cidentally during the earth-life, a body; 
and by pointing out a way of life befitting 
so high a destiny—the path of perfect 
purity, of complete disinterestedness, 
of unfailing compassion, of a resolute 
immediacy. That the Master lived such 
a life himself makes me believe him to be 
divine. And that we can all approach 
much more nearly than we do to this 
divine mode of life is a belief fully con- 
firmed by such small experiments in 
goodness as I have myself been able to 
make. Mr. William James gave us a 
useful hint when he urged that in follow- 
ing this quest of a better life we allow no 
exceptions. It is quite as possible to 
make a habit of goodness as it is to make 
a habit of careless, unsuitable living. 
This is easier if we express these eternal 
aspirations in daily prayer. And it is 
still easier, I think, for those of us who 
are mystics, who constantly live in the 
immediate presence of God, and feel the 
comforting comradeship of our dear 
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Master, of the Blessed Virgin, and of 
the Saints. 

If, then, one has decided to be a 
Christian, to accept the Christian way 
of life, and to select a recognized Church, 
there are, alas, too many denominations 
to choose from. I am myself a firm 
believer in Christian unity, and see no 
reason at all why everyone should not 
come right in to the Episcopal Church! 
Quite seriously, I see no reason why all 
Protestants might not unite in one 
Church—whatever name we gave it—if 
loyalty to the Master and to the Chris- 
tian way of life were made the essential 
of membership, and all specific beliefs, 
while presented and explained, were 
mace optional instead of mandatory. 
In reality that is what now happens in 
all communions, for men can only be- 
lieve what they can believe. We do not 
belittle the importance of specific, time- 
honored beliefs; a well-formulated dogma 
seems to us an hypothesis of the spiritual 
life and quite as helpful as the hypotheses 
of science; but they should be equally 
plastic. If our united Protestant Church 
could then unite with the Roman and 
Greek Churches to form one Christian 
Church, this world-wide fellowship would 
be an immense aid and encouragement to 
every individual Christian, and would 
make Christianity a vastly more effective 
force in the betterment of the world. 

It has been the fashion these last 
months and years to criticize Chris- 
tianity very severely. Personally I 
welcome this criticism quite cordially, 
for it seems to me salutary. We modern 
Christians have no thesis to defend 
against all comers, even against those 
who bring new and authentic facts. 
What we want is simply the truth and 
nothing but the truth, and we hope that 
in this respect our critics are quite with 
us. We may honestly say what a non- 
Christian friend of mine has so well said: 
“What is needed is the quiet acceptance 
of life in its actuality. In this and this 
alone lies the opportunity for freedom 
and growth.” But I may add, since I 
do it with entire good nature, that our 
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critics would help us more effectively if 
they first informed themselves as to 
what modern Christians now believe, 
and wasted no time in attacking posi- 
tions which Christians themselves have 
long since abandoned. In all acceptable 
scientific criticism, the critic limits him- 
self to current science rather than to the 
abandoned theories of the Nineteenth 
Century. I think that religion may ask 
a similarly contemporary treatment. 
Both deal with the eternities, and to the 
modern mind are one and the same quest, 
but these small glimpses of the eternities 
change and grow with the passing years. 

It has been the purpose of my brief 
essay to express the modern Christian 
attitude towards life. We want our 


critics to know just where we stand, and 
to help us, if may be, in rectifying our 
position. We want still more profoundly 
to show the nominal Christian and the 
non-Christian alike something of the 
beauty and reasonableness of the Chris- 
tian way of life in the hope that they may 


feel disposed to join us in trying to fol- 
low it. As I have said, it is not neces- 
sary to become educated, to travel, to go 
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to Europe, to the seashore, to the moun- 
tains; it is not necessary to taste the 
delights of art and music and literature, 
to meet superior men and women, to 
seek new and inspiring experiences, to 
enter into a world of larger ideas and 
deeper emotions. In a word, it is not 
necessary to grow. Instead, one may 
stop at home, an ignoramus, and live in 
a hall bedroom. But it would be diffi- 
cult to praise so meager a scheme of life. 
One feels the same about religion; one 
knows that the larger and more complete 
and more effective religion is vastly 
better than the smaller and sluggish at- 
titude. We modern Christians feel that 
we have found something of great value, 
a way of life, a path, and though we are 
hardly missionaries in the old sense, or 
propagandists, we are eager that others 
shall join us in helping create the larger 
beatitudes. As we follow this path, as 
we imitate the Master in love, in purity, 
in disinterestedness, in compassion, in 
resolute immediacy, we find that we 
have entered into the joy and vitality 
of a great adventure, and in our hearts 
is peace. 
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A STORY 


BY CONRAD AIKEN 


Y FRIEND Ward Hamerton 
M and old Miss Thingumabob 
(he always referred to her thus) 
had been sent to Italy by some museum 
or other to examine and catalogue and 
describe and photograph certain Etrus- 
can ruins and relics. I don’t know 
exactly where these things were, or 
what they were, or whether they were 
worth the trouble. All I do know is that 
Hamerton found it a great trial. He did 
the photography—Miss Thingumabob 
did the rest. ‘They traveled furiously 
from one part of Italy to another, riding 
all day in trains, trying to keep down 
their expenses, putting up at cheap and 
obscure hotels. Hamerton was bored 
to death. He hated it. He disliked 
photography—God Knows how he hap- 
pened to have got so singular a job. 
And Miss Thingumabob was by no 
means an ideal companion. She was 
about twice his age, white-haired, dis- 
tinguished-looking, ultra-refined, horri- 
bly intellectual. After a hard day’s 
work of travel and photography, running 
from museum to museum and ruin to 
ruin, she would be prepared, and eager, 
at dinner to discuss the descent of Van 
Gogh from Cimabue, or the moral im- 
plications in the later novels of Henry 
James. Hamerton would reply in mono- 
syllables, drinking the wine of the coun- 
try in great quantity. She was awfully 
nice—he kept saying to me—awfully 
nice; but she was a holy terror. And the 
worst of it was that he couldn’t in 
decency abandon her. He couldn’t run 
off by himself and have a good time; 


he had to be a gentleman. If Hamerton 
had been more dashing, more adven- 
turous—but then there would have been 
no point to this humble story. Hamer- 
ton was nothing of the sort. He was 
shy, finicky, something of a highbrow; 
and if he nourished in his bosom a 
secret desire to be something of a Don 
Juan, he kept it a very dark secret. At 
any rate, from Miss Thingumabob. 

He did nourish such an ambition—but 
alas, the whirlwind of official duties and 
the constant and zealous companionship 
of his aged Egeria made it hopeless. He 
encountered a charming creature in a 
train going from Rome to Naples 
perfectly ravishing. But although he 
did manage to engage her in talk, what 
could it possibly amount to, under the 
bright maternal eye of Miss Thinguma- 
bob? She too had taken part in the 
conversation; and of course that had 
been the end of it. The talk had at 
once taken an official and “tourist” 
turn. The subtle something-or-other 
which had been on the point of being 
born had been slain outright. The 
ravishing creature had withdrawn to her 
Baedeker again. And Hamerton cursed. 

That was only one of several such 
incidents. After a series of them he 
positively hated the sight of ravishing 
creatures: an obvious enough case of 
sour grapes. If a lovely young thing 
asked him the way to the Colosseum, or 
the Baths of Caracalla, he was down- 
right rude to her; and at the discovery 
of a bevy of beautiful girls who were 
dining at the next table to his and Miss 
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Thingumabob’s in the hotel, he would 
become as morose as a hypochondriac. 
He would listen in torment to the de- 
licious voices, the charming and fatuous 
conversation, the amusing attempts to 
speak Italian with the bored old waiter, 
who vastly preferred to conduct the meal 
in English; and then, when the agony 
became no longer endurable, he would 
plead a headache to old Miss Thinguma- 
bob and retire to his room. His trip 
to Italy was being ruined. Absolutely 
ruined. 

He bore it, nevertheless, with forti- 
tude; and he was careful (he insisted) 
to remain scrupulously polite to his 
extraordinary companion. What else, 
indeed, could he do? Duty was duty, 
the work had to be done, he was not the 
sort that sulks. He was unhappy, but 


he behaved like a perfect gentleman. 
Day after day, therefore, they rushed 
from place to place, cataloguing and 
photographing; and he simply tried to 
forget that this was, after all, Italy, 


attempting to see it as simply a corner 
of his blessed museum. And he com- 
forted himself with the thought that 
some day, at last, it would come to an 
end. 

It did; but not before it had culmi- 
nated, for Hamerton, in what he termed 
a “moment.” He had a singular theory 
about moments—he believed that one’s 
life consisted of at most half a dozen 
moments of supreme experience, or 
perhaps not even as many as that. 
There might be nothing to show for 
these moments—they might be simply 
an instant of acute awareness, or of 
misery, or of exaltation. You never 
knew when they were coming, or whether 
you would have the courage to seize 
them by the tail as they flew. A great 
deal depended on this matter of courage. 
Hamerton said that it was a source of 
perpetual anxiety to him that he was 
rather timid about these things. Several 
such crises had come and gone, and he 
had remained supine before them—para- 
lyzed, hypnotized, fascinated, but unable 
to act or to feel with sufficient speed and 
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self-forgetfulness. The chief requisite 
was a complete and glorious reckless- 
ness, a sublime willingness to risk one’s 
whole life, one’s sanity, one’s everything; 
and all for the very dubious pleasure 
of being able to say, afterwards, that 
you had so jeopardized yourself. 

His singular trip to Italy was destined, 
for all its unpromising beginning, to 
provide him with a really first-rate 
example—a brilliant and unique speci- 
men. It happened in Rome. He and 
Miss Thingumabob used Rome as a kind 
of “support’’—they would dash away 
from it to some obscure hill-town, where 
they had heard rumors of some priceless 
item hidden away in a church crypt and 
then, having tracked down this phoenix 
of Etruscan beauty, or discovered it to 
be a myth, they would dash back again. 
They always stayed at the same hotel, 
a small one in the Piazza Barberini, 
which had the great advantage of being 
cheap. They had been to it half a 
dozen times in all, and on the eve of their 
final departure from Italy they returned 
to it once more. On this particular 
occasion, they had come from Assisi, 
and the return journey had been bright- 
ened and blighted for Hamerton, in about 
equal proportions, by the fact that the 
train was filled, simply filled, with 
beautiful English girls. There were 
about fifteen of them, and they were all 
entrancing—very free-and-easy, smok- 
ing cigarettes, sophisticated, charmingly 
dressed. They literally swarmed over 
the train, chattering like sparrows. 
Hamerton had gone to sleep, finally, in 
sheer self-defense. With old Miss Thing- 
umabob sitting opposite him, bolt up- 
right, mercilessly eager to assimilate 
every detail of Italian life as revealed 
in the sliding landscape (and terrifyingly 
intelligent about it), he couldn’t bear 
to look at them. 

Imagine his delight and horror, there- 
fore, when he discovered on arriving at 
the Hotel Concordia that the fifteen 
beautiful English girls, every one of 
them, had preceded him. There they 
were, swarming round the bewildered old 
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concierge, quarrelling with three or four 

taxi drivers, darting in and out of the 
portico—they had simply taken posses- 
sion of the poor old Concordia. It was 
exactly, he said, as if a flock of Brazilian 
parakeets, or birds of Paradise, vocifer- 
ous of tongue and hued like the rainbow, 
should suddenly take possession of a 
bare little tree in the Public Gardens of 
Boston, Massachusetts; just as brilliant, 
and just as surprising. The Concordia 
was at once changed for him. It be- 
came a place of more than tropic beauty 
and luxury—it glowed, it sang, it vi- 
brated, it positively rocked, with color 
and light. The hotel had acquired a 
soul. 

For the first time since his arrival in 
Italy he was ridiculously happy. He 
sang as he washed in the little washbowl, 
which was all that his room afforded; it 
was the same room that he had had once 
before, but now he felt an outburst of 
deep affection for it. He looked out 
into the dark courtyard at the back, 
surrounded by tenements with high 
balconies, and saw the camellia tree 
standing there in the moonlight. There 
it was, in bloom, and there, as usual, were 
the innumerable cats who used _ its 
shadow for their nocturnal assignations. 
How he had hated those cats! But now 
he almost loved them. An indefinable 
magic, emanating from the fifteen Eng- 
lish girls, had touched and _ altered 
everything. He put ona clean shirt and 
the most splendid of his neckties and 
sauntered down to the dining room, feel- 
ing exalted and powerful, like Jason 
approaching the golden fleece. 

But, alas, everything went wrong. 
Miss Thingumabob had forestalled him. 
She had already arrived and she had 
already taken a table; she was sitting 
there, dressed in decent black, like the 
Sibyl herself; and worst of all, the Bra- 
zilian parakeets had been assigned to a 
long table at the extreme opposite end 
of the longroom. ‘There was absolutely 
nothing to be done about it—he groaned 
to himself and sat down; and for once he 
allowed his feelings to overcome his 
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manners. He was unable to 
word. 

Miss Thingumabob tried one topic 
after another, with her usual uncon- 
querable brightness, but to all of 
them he was wearily unreceptive. The 
Colosseum by moonlight, she suggested? 
No, he was too tired. A concert at the 
Augusteo? Heaven forbid; he was sick 
of these Italian audiences with their 
childish habit of booing and hissing and 
jumping up on their seats. He never 
wanted to see another Italian as long as 
he lived. A café in the Piazza di 
Venezia, with perhaps a cassata a la 
Siciliana? Miss Thingumabob obvi- 
ously played what she thought was a 
trump card in this, for she knew his 
passion for cassatas; but even to this he 
turned a deaf ear. He wanted his para- 
keets—he wanted to sit near them and 
see them, he wanted to listen to their 
delicious gossiping chatter, to see them 
come and go in the lounge, reading 
guidebooks and magazines, pulling the 
bright silk scarves over their shoulders, 
smoking their English cigarettes, and 
glancing eagerly about them with their 
beautiful English-blue eyes. That was 
all he wanted—and he wanted to be able 
to do it alone. He wanted to be rid of 
Miss Thingumabob. He urged her, 
therefore, to go alone to the Augusteo— 
she could take a cab, and it would be 
quite simple and quite safe. Perfectly. 
He found himself becoming really ora- 
torical on the subject, in the hope of 
making it obvious to Miss Thingumabob 
that he wanted, for once, to be by him- 
self. Perhaps if she realized this she 
would be offended and go to her room. 
But he had no luck. She merely sighed 
and smiled and gave him up; realized, 
with excessive reasonableness and good 
nature that he must after so hard a day 
be very tired; it would indeed be better 
for both of them to spend a quiet evening 
in the library, talking things over. 

And they did so. They marched 
unswervingly through the lounge, where 
the parakeets were already chattering 
and preening and splashing their bright 
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colors about them—and settled grimly 
in the deserted library. Poor Hamerton 
had never been so miserable in his life: 
he wanted to die. Miss Thingumabob 
got out her notebook and went over all 
the details of the work at Assisi pitilessly. 
Items were checked off, accounts were 
balanced, the expense list was verified 
for the fifth time, with emendations 
and queries (Miss Thingumabob had a 
terrific sense of honor with regard to the 
expense account), and when ten o’clock 
came Hamerton was in a state of sup- 
pressed fury. He yawned frankly and 
said he was going to bed if she would 
forgive him. She forgave him sweetly, 
and off he went. He sneaked into the 
lounge but, alas, the birds had flown. 
The room was empty, barren, dead. 
The ash-trays were littered with cig- 
arette-ends, the air smelt faintly of 
Turkish tobacco, but otherwise it was 
as if the stale room had never known 
any such seraphic visitation. Defeated, 


Hamerton crept off to bed. A last 
despairing hope that he might at least 


encounter one or two of the parakeets 
on his way upstairs or passing through 
the winding corridors which led to his 
room was frustrated. He didn’t meet a 
soul or hear a sound. He paused out- 
side his door, with his hand on the knob, 
as if waiting for some blinding apoca- 
lypse, but no apocalypse was vouch- 
safed. The Hotel Concordia had re- 
sumed its natural deadness. 

He undressed slowly, with many 
excursions to the open window to survey 
the camellia tree and the Roman cats, 
looked longingly at the Roman moon, 
resting his hands on the stone sill, 
listened resignedly to the fragments of 
Italian conversation which came to him 
from the adjacent balconies. But now 
the subtle flavor of these things was 
again lost. The magic had departed. 
The cats were cats; the courtyard was a 
smelly dank hole, none too clean; the 
loud conversation of the Italians was a 
nuisance. He crawled into bed, closed 
his eyes, and fell asleep. 

Almost at once, it seemed, he was 
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awakened. He was wide awake, but at 
first could discover no reason for it. 
Something had happened, he knew, 
but he was not aware what it was. 
Was it a knock on his door? Had some- 
one called his name or spoken to him? 
Or was it merely the usual crying of 
cats? . . . He lay and listened, with his 
head raised from the pillow, and then the 
sound was repeated: it was a distinct 
knock on the wall beside his bed. It 
sounded startlingly near; and then he 
remembered that when he had occupied 
this room before he had noticed this 
peculiarity. The wall which partitioned 
this room from the next was extremely 
thin, and the bed in the next room rested 
against the wall at exactly the same 
point as his own. He had heen able to 
hear the nocturnal twistings and turn- 
ings of his fellow-sleeper with extraor- 
dinary distinctness, a distinctness 
which at the time he had thought dis- 
tressing. But now a sudden and de- 
liriously exciting idea burst into blossom 
in his mind, with something of the beau- 
tiful violence of that mythical aloe 
which blooms only once in a hundred 
years, and then with a clap of thunder. 
Suppose this should be one of the fifteen? 
Good heavens! He went over in his 
mind as many of the other guests as he 
could recall—but there was practically 
nobody else in the hotel. Nobody. 
The chances were at least ten to one in 
his favor. At the mere thought he 
broke into a miraculous perspiration and 
began to tremble. The knock had not 
sounded like an accident—not in the 
least. But perhaps it would be as well 
to make certain. He lay there, propped 
up on one elbow, scarcely breathing, and 
waited to see if it would be repeated. 
And almost at once it was. There was 
a tap, and then a pause, and then an- 
other tap. And then the midnight si- 
lence was resumed, a silence broken 
only by the distant wail of a cat. 
Immediately Hamerton became a be- 
ing transformed. His lethargy was 
gone, his wits were sharpened to a point 
almost excruciatingly incandescent, a 
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divine fury of excitement possessed him. 
His heart began beating so violently 
that it shook the bed. He nerved him- 
self, listened a moment, as if indeed he 
expected to hear the breathing of his 
mysterious téte-a-téte who lay so near 
to him and who was nevertheless un- 
known, and then, lifting his hand, gave 
an answering knock—just one deliberate 
knock, neither too soft nor too loud: a 
knock that might be an accident (in case 
it should turn out that he had been 
mistaken in his assumption) but that 
would, on the other hand, be considered 
an unmistakable reply if his assumption 
should turn out to have been correct. 
The assumption was correct. The 
reply came without hesitation—three 
knocks this time, and Hamerton, exult- 
ing, knocked three times in answer. 
‘There could now no longer be the slight- 
est question, on either side, of the fact 
that a deliberate, and marvelous, and 
profoundly exciting conversation was in 
progress. Confessedly, they had _be- 
come Pyramus and Thisbe. Hamerton 
moved as close to the wall as he could 
get: he was determined to miss nothing. 
He wanted to hear every sound—every 
rustle, every whisper—even, if possible, 
the creature’s breathing. If she should 
murmur something, for instance, or give 
alittlecough ...? It would be horrible 
to ignore an overture of that sort. He 
pressed himself against the wall, there- 
fore, with a zeal that was almost amor- 
ous, as if the wall itself were the body 
of his beloved, and then lay perfectly 
still, in an agony of suspense. Would 
she continue this extraordinary con- 
versation? Or would she drop it at this 
point, having already sufficiently amused 
herself with it? Perhaps she was merely 
teasing him, merely pulling his leg. On 
the other hand, it was just as possible 
that she had been overcome by timidity, 
at this point—on discovering that her 
vis-a-vis was, if anything, too eagerly 
responsive. And then again, it was also 
possible that she now felt that the 
initiative should pass to him. It was 
perhaps his turn to commit himself. 
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He waited another moment, accord- 
ingly, during which a church clock 
struck one, and it seemed as if all the 
cats in Rome yowled in despondent 
unison; and then, trembling, he raised 
his hand, poised it, and gave one loud 
thump on the wall with his knuckles. 
There was a perceptible pause, and then 
the answer came: this time the knock 
was a rather gentle one, rather remote, 
as if the lady had decided that she might 
have appeared a little too forward and 
had wished to be more modest. As if, 
indeed, she were saying, “Oh, well- 
perhaps, after all—” or “This is really 
rather silly of us, don’t you think? 
and we'd far better be going to sleep.” 
Hamerton was immediately aware of all 
these implications. He concluded that 
he must himself at this point mitigate 
his eagerness. He controlled himself, 
counted fifty, and then gave a tap even 
more fugitive and half-hearted than hers 
had been—a tap in which he contrived 
to say, “I too am a modest violet. Did 
you think I would wish to be a nuisance 
to you? Heaven forbid!” 

He had no doubt that the reply to this 
would be instantly and urgently re- 
assuring, but in this he was mistaken. 
His beloved proved herself more fem- 
ininely subtle at this juncture than he 
had given her credit for being. She 
made him wait. A minute went by- 
two minutes—three—and then four. 
An appalling chasm of silence opened 
in the night. There wasn’t a sound, not 
a ghost of a sound. Hamerton felt 
himself growing old, white-haired, tot- 
tering to the grave. Should he repeat 
his summons? Did she mean by this 
that he ought to assume a masculine 
role, be importunate, confess frankly 
and uncontrolledly his passionate eager- 
ness? Was she going to sleep, or had 
she already, bored, fallen asleep? .. . 
His thoughts raced in a panic, and he 
resolved to be really bold. He smote the 
wall three times with gusto, and then 
held his breath. Noanswer. He began 
to sweat with mortification; a feeling 
of genuine and profound embarrassment 
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came over him. He had been a fool— 
an idiot—a blithering idiot. Good Lord! 
How she must be laughing at him. 
She had been leading him on all this 
while, and now she was going to ignore 
him, hard-heartedly and implacably. 
It was even possible—wasn’t it?—that 
he had imagined the whole thing. Her 
first knock had been an accident. It 
was only upon hearing his serious reply 
to it that she had taken the thing up, 
and then only with the idea of humiliating 
him. He relaxed a little and very 
gingerly allowed himself to fall away 
from his tense position against the wall. 
He too would pretend that his participa- 
tion in the exchange had been accidental. 
He would give a casual and meaningless 
thump or two, as if it were merely the 
natural collision of one who was restless 
in his sleep, and then withdraw en- 
tirely. . .. 

It was while he was calculating what 
ought to be the precise weight and 
nature of this blow—calculating it as 
much with the contracted muscles of his 
raised forearm as with his mind—and 
just as he had reached the conclusion 
that the blow, for best effect, should be 
a grazing one, a reply came which was as 
witty as it was startling. It was a 
rendering into a series of sharp taps, 
sharply rhythmed, of a familiar whistle- 
call: rat-atat-tat, tat-tat, fat, with a 
magnificent emphasis on the last sylla- 
ble, magnificent and at the same time 
deliciously interrogative. Instantly Ham- 
erton became burningly alive again. 
He flung himself against the wall as if 
he were positively going to embrace it 
and gave with alternating hands a 
double tattoo of the same kind. He 
even, he said, pressed his face against 
the cold plaster in his eagerness to be 
as near as possible to this subtle being. 
That she was subtle and witty and 
charming, there could now be no doubt: 
he could see plainly just what sort of 
creature she must be, rather sharp, 
rather cruel, a good deal of a tease, 
decidedly a flirt, but also just as obvi- 
ously a woman of extraordinary charm 
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and depth. She was, in fact, everything 
that he desired. The whole course of 
the conversation proved that—with its 
delicious mixture of advance and retreat, 
of the candid and the ironic. She was 
more than a match for him. And the 
cunning cruelty with which she had 
pretended that the whole thing was a 
joke or an accident and that she had 
dropped it—all so beautifully calculated 
to sharpen their mutual pleasure when 
the interchange was renewed! This 
was a stroke of genius. 

It was nothing, however, to what was 
to come. For if the interchange had 
been delicious up to this point, it now 
became a thing of transcendent wonder, 
a thing of poetry and genius all compact. 
They began conversing, through this 
extraordinary medium, with a rapidity 
and (on her side, at least) a virtuosity 
which had no parallel in Hamerton’s 
experience. Stubborn assertions were 


followed by satirical queries; satirical 
queries led to gay denials; gay denials 
gave way to joyous duets of sheer 


lyricism, the lyricism of the skylark. 
If the palm of the hand asked a question, 
the knuckles gave emphatic answer. 
The finger-tips interpolated a sly objec- 
tion, the elbow truculently insisted, the 
fingernails etherealized the objection 
and made of it the most delicate of 
innuendoes. Pauses now and then pro- 
longed themselves until they became 
agonies in order that the ensuing dia- 
logue might all the more take to itself 
the hue of the ecstatic. And with what 
abandon, after such a pause, they threw 
themselves against the dividing wall! 
Hamerton was simply beside himself 
with joy. He said he would not have 
believed it possible that a human being 
could display such an inventive genius 
in the medium of pure rhythm, or in the 
shadings of loud and soft: it was the 
most exquisite music he had ever heard. 
Without a word spoken, without a 
murmur, without a whisper, these two 
creatures exchanged the profoundest 
secrets of their souls, sounded the deepest 
and brightest abyss of human knowledge, 
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met angelically with poised wings in an 
ether of pure communion. 

It was when she reached finally an 
ultimate perfection of communication, 
by clawing frantically at the wall, as if 
in frankest desire to dig her way through, 
that Hamerton awoke with a sudden and 
sharp sense of reality to the fact that one 
of his “moments” was before him. 
What else, indeed? There it was, star- 
ing him in the face: the most brilliant 
moment of his life. Incredible that 
he should only now have perceived it! 
But he perceived it, and at once he was 
paralyzed with all that it meant. For 
what did it mean—what could it mean— 
but that he must now definitely and 
courageously and unreservedly go for- 
ward? To allow the thing merely to 
end like this would be tantamount to 
disastrous retreat. It was clearly im- 
possible. Everything—every discover- 
able signpost in the whole universe— 
pointed the other way. Forward into 
the unknown—forward into the un- 
trodden. For him, as for Faust, there 
was no alternative. 

Hamerton admitted to me that it took 
courage; but for once he had it. There 
was a bad moment, an instant’s agony 
of hesitation, when the thing seemed 
madly reckless, possibly ruinous; his 
whole career might conceivably be 
wrecked by it; the shape of the possible 
catastrophe hung huge before him. 
To act or not to act—there was the 
question. But the question was no 
sooner formulated than decided. He 
sprang out of bed, slid his feet into his 
slippers, went to his door, opened it, 
listened intently for a second or two, 
and then, hearing not a sound, and 
finding the hallway deserted, he stepped 
forth. He proceeded without further 
hesitation to the door of the next room. 
His heart was beating painfully—he 
was in the most terrible funk he had ever 
known—but Destiny now had him 
firmly in her grasp. He raised a trem- 
bling hand and knocked. 
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There was no answer; but he heard 
within the room the creak of the bed: 
and then slow footsteps—footsteps that 
sounded frightened and _reluctant— 
came toward him, the key was turned 
in the lock, the door was cautiously 
opened. And Hamerton faced the most 
stupendous surprise of his life. 

A young man—a German young man, 
clad in a grotesque old-fashioned night- 
shirt—stood before him, very obviously 
shivering with fright. They stared at 
each other, “goggle-eyed” (as Hamer- 
ton put it) with astonishment. And 
while they stared, caught in this extraor- 
dinary predicament, alone together in 
a hostile and inscrutable world, Hamer- 
ton found himself, all of a sudden, 
feeling very superior and extremely 
angry. 

““Were you knocking on my wall?” 
he said, belligerently. 

“Wie?” said the German. 

“TI said, were you knocking on my 
wall?” Hamerton’s voice rose to a 
higher note, and he gave with his hand 
in the air a quick knock at an imaginary 
wall. 

The frightened German youth shook his 
head, his eyes wide open and appalled. 

“Ich verstehe nicht,” he said stupidly. 

Hamerton stared at him furious. 
There seemed to be nothing to do or 
say. Should he slap the fellow’s face, 
knock him down? He desired to do 
something like this, something really 
outrageous; but the suitable action 
didn’t occur to him. He merely stared, 
therefore, with concentrated contempt 
for any such worm, at the same time, 
in the back of his mind, feeling that the 
whole thing was extraordinarily funny, 
but that he wouldn’t for the world admit 
it. They continued to stare at each 
other; the grotesque scene protracted 
itself timelessly. And then, turning 
on his heel, “Oh, hell,” he said, and 


stalked with extravagant dignity back 
to his room. 
And the moment was over. 















PEACE BY INCANTATION 


A STUDY IN INTERNATIONAL FOLLY 


BY ALBERT JAY NOCK 


in secondary local gods, and in 

the power of the priesthood to 
influence them. When something unu- 
sual turns up in the order of nature, 
such as the outbreak of a plague, for 
instance, the people expect the shaman 
to rise to the occasion with his regular 
formula of noisy incantations. There is 
no record, I believe, of the efficacy of 
this method, but one may say without 
irreverence, I think, that it is in some 
respects open to criticism. As far as 
one can see, it takes no account of the 
possibility that a plague may have 
physical causes largely in control of the 
laity themselves, or that certain physical 
circumstances, also controllable, tend 
powerfully to keep a plague going. 
Second, there seems no natural relation 
of cause and effect between the incanta- 
tions and the results they are supposed 
to produce. Third, the system seems 
presumptuous. Assuming the possibility 
of divine intervention in human affairs, 
as one easily may and most of us do, it 
seems very cheeky to keep on with the 
mere routine of invoking divine inter- 
vention against a fresh plague without 
having opened one’s mind to the lessons 
taught by the last one. 

On the other hand, the conveniences 
of the system are considerable; they are 
quite enough to account for its persist- 
ence. First, the people do not have to 
think; they merely assent. The shaman 
himself does not have to think; he merely 
goes through certain stated motions. 
This is a great gain. What is a little 
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run of plague once in a while compared 
with the comfort of emancipation into 
a completely stagnant mind? Even if 
the plague carries off a great many peo- 
ple, what of it? Most of them, if they 
had free choice, would rather die than 
think. Again, by simply trusting things 
to the shaman, the people can roll all 
responsibility off themselves, and we all 
know how sweet that is. They can con- 
tinue in their gladsome plague-breeding, 
plague-fostering habits, and when the 
plague returns look to the shaman to 
get out his kettledrums and charms and 
go to work again. This is easy when the 
alternative is the terrific job of living all 
the time in intelligent decency. Finally, 
plagues are not continuous, but recur- 
rent, and after one has burned itselt out 
there is always a chance that the next 
one may lie a long time on the lap of the 
gods. 


II 


Certain aspects of what in our mod- 
esty we agree to call civilized society 
make it appear that the heathen in his 
blindness has a good deal to say for 
himself. I can discern absolutely noth- 
ing in the foregoing that is not a bed- 
rock characteristic of our civilized ap- 
proach to the problem of international 
peace. Some projects for peace-by-fiat 
have lately been put before us by Senator 
Borah and others; and their only actual 
merit is their witness once more to the 
mighty truth that superstition dies 
hard. Mr. Borah’s method with war is 
like his method with whiskey-selling— 
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forbid it; make it a criminal offense, un- 
justifiable under any circumstances, and 
substitute a codification of international 
law, with compulsory recourse for arbi- 
tration to an independent international 
court. On the strength of experience, 
one may only observe that there is quite 
as much to be said for his method with 
war as for his method with whiskey- 
selling. Senator Capper has taken a 
leaf out of the late Mr. Bryan’s common- 
place-book, and would dispose of war by 
a set of international agreements not to 
fight, quite as if the world were not al- 
ready littered up with noisome vestiges of 
all manner of international agreements. 
The French Foreign Minister has held 
out an olive-branch of this kind to Mr. 
Kellogg; and as I write this there is a 
great deal of newspaper-talk about Mr. 
Kellogg’s willingness to accept it, and 
even to go farther by inviting similar 
arrangements with Great Britain and 
other nations. Well, one tries hard not 
to be cynical, but one simply cannot 
help remarking that there is an election 
coming on, and that a gesture of this 
kind would beckon out a good many 
votes. It is no disparagement of Mr. 
Kellogg’s interest in peace to say that if 
I were in his place I should make this 
gesture at this time, and so, I fancy, 
would any reader of this magazine if he 
were similarly situated. 

As an old Scots metaphysician said of 
an opponent’s arguments, Mr. Borah’s 
proposals and Mr. Capper’s are only 
“cauld kail made het again” except for 
a fantastic rider attached to Mr. 
Borah’s, to the effect that every nation 
should be encouraged to bind itself to 
indict and punish its own international 
war breeders and war profiteers! One 
rubs one’s eyes at this and asks oneself 
if Arcadia can possibly be located 
somewhere in Idaho. Mr. Burton of 
Ohio, too, comes out with a somewhat 
analogous proposal of closing the Ameri- 
can munitions market to any nation 
that breaks its agreement not to go to 
war, leaving to the President the un- 
commonly delicate task of determining 
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which nation is the culprit in any given 
instance! Ten years puts a mighty 
strain on any politician’s memory, yet if 
Mr. Borah and Mr. Burton made a great 
effort, might they not be able to see how 
these naive suggestions look in the light 
of conditions preceding the entry of the 
United States into the late war? Surely 
no other criticism of them would be 
needed. 

Another suggestion is the rather in- 
definite one that the United States 
should formulate for itself a construc- 
tive foreign policy based on co-operation 
instead of on force. Its advocates com- 
plain that our present foreign policy is 
“nebulous” —which, considering their 
own proposal, seems one of the oddest 
charges they could bring—and that while 
we talk a good deal about peace we de- 
cline to co-operate with the rest of the na- 
tions “‘in a common effort to make world 
peace secure.” In reply, it is quite 
sufficient to observe that the United 
States is the one country in the world 
which is estopped by its Constitution 
from having a foreign policy which is 
either constructive or continuous. Our 
foreign policy is in the hands of our 
representatives, and our Constitution 
provides that these representatives must 
reside in the districts which they repre- 
sent. Therefore, as politicians, they 
cannot formulate a foreign policy with 
reference to the nation as a whole; they 
must keep a careful eye on the local inter- 
ests of their districts. Senator Borah, 
for example, is chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, but he 
keeps his seat in the Senate only by grace 
of the votes of the people of Idaho; and 
this ties his hands. If he represented an 
English constituency which disagreed 
with him on some point of foreign policy, 
and ousted him, he could at once hunt up 
some other constituency anywhere in the 
United Kingdom that he could find one 
likely to agree with him, and stand for 
re-election. If Idaho ousts him he must 
either recant or stay ousted. 

Thus our foreign policy may not per- 
haps be so well described as nebulous— 
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though it is that—as improvised. It is 
a series of improvisations, and under our 
constitutional system it cannot be any- 
thing else. Complaints against it on 
this score, therefore, are nugatory. A 
letter written to President Roosevelt in 
1903 by Senator Lodge, a predecessor of 
Mr. Borah on the Foreign Relations 
Committee, shows exactly the principle 
on which our foreign policy is and must 
be constructed. It was at the time of 
the collision of imperialist economic in- 
terests in the Far East, especially (as far 
as American interests were concerned) 
in Manchuria and Mongolia. “I have 
been thinking a great deal about Man- 
churia,” Mr. Lodge wrote. “Our trade 
there is assuming very large proportions, 
and it seems to me we ought to take 
very strong grounds. . . . I have had 
letters from Lawrence, where some of the 
mills make cotton goods which go to 
Manchuria, urging the strongest pos- 
sible action, and then that a fleet be 
sent.” 


Ill 


One can see at a glance how completely 
all these plans, projects, and suggestions 
correspond with the theory and practice 
of shamanism in the three essential 
particulars laid down at the outset of 
this paper. One sees the same corre- 
spondence in the work of all the endless 
societies and associations for the pro- 
motion of peace. The Carnegie Peace 
Foundation is as shamanistic as Senator 
Borah himself. All these peace move- 
ments and peace proposals persistently 
shirk the causes of war and the conditions 
that promote war, persistently shirk the 
relation of their plans to those causes 
and conditions, and are persistently pre- 
sumptuous in pretending a_ possible 
efficacy of their plans against future 
wars, while showing no semblance of 
having opened their mind to the most 
patent and obvious lessons taught by 
preceding wars. 

One of our newspapers, presumably 
well informed, says that what Messrs. 
Borah, Capper, and Burton really want 
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is general public discussion of the policy 
of the United States in respect to war, 
not only in Congress, but in the press 
and at public meetings. This statement 
is what has heartened me to say my 
humble say about their peace plans; and 
I hope it is true. Nay, I believe that it 
is true, provided the discussion be car- 
ried on within the well-established lim- 
its of a strict shamanistic orthodoxy. 
No doubt these gentlemen would gladly 
welcome, and the press gladly publish, 
any discussion that did not impugn the 
essentials of shamanism or the specific 
value and appropriateness of shamanis- 
tic practices. I am not quite clear about 
their willingness to go beyond this. A 
liberal-minded Eskimo tribe might 
welcome a free discussion of the merits 
of one set of incantations over another. 
Even the shamans themselves might 
take a hand. But if someone showed 
cause for the thesis that no sort of in- 
cantations amounted to anything against 
a plague, and that the way really to get 
at the matter was quite different—well, 
one is not so sure. If he went farther, if 
he put it to the Eskimos that, in the 
premises, their faith in shamanism was a 
great disservice to their own interests, 
and that a pretense of efficacy for really 
inert practices was of dubious morality, 
it is ten to one that he would be treated 
to the “one plain argument” with which 
Lord Peter surmounted the skepticism 
of his brethren in Swift’s Tale of a Tub; 
which, being far from books, I quote 
from memory, “‘To convince you, 
cried Lord Peter, holding up the crust 
of bread which he declared had been mi- 
raculously transformed into a shoulder 
of mutton—‘to convince you, I will 
use but this one plain argument: I say, 
it is natural good mutton, as any that 
was ever bought in Leadenhall market; 
and if you do not believe it, God damn 
you and yours to all eternity!” Such 
a thundering proof as this,” concludes 
Swif:, dryly, “left no room for further 
objection.” 

Lord Peter’s sense of logic is, in fact, 
vividly recalled by the discussion of 
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disarmament at Geneva last autumn. 
The Russian Under-Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, Litvinov, appeared before 
the League of Nations with a proposal 
for complete and simultaneous universal 
disarmament. This, of course, would of 
itself not end war; Litvinov never pre- 
tended that it would. Plenty of peoples 
have gone to war with homemade slings 
and arrows, and they could do so again; 
they could go to war armed with flat- 
irons and hoe-handles, for that matter. 
But it would be a substantial expression 
of the much-advertised desire for peace, 
and a considerable guarantee of good 
faith; and Litvinov represents, it is said, 
the second largest army in Europe. 
Was his proposal discussed? It was not. 
The great majority of press opinion the 
world over contented itself with re- 
hearsing Lord Peter’s “one plain argu- 
ment”’ in different keys. One of our 
newspapers, for instance, which makes 
some dubious pretensions to editorial 
character, said summarily that “the 
Russian proposal reeks with hypocrisy. 

Litvinov was obviously playing a 
game.” Well, but if one can be as sure 
of Litvinov as all that, and really con- 
cerned to make other people equally sure, 
why not rap for a show-down on his 
little bluff? This is as convincing a 
procedure in diplomacy as it is in draw- 
poker. Merely blackguarding the Rus- 
sian proposals butters no parsnips; 
showing them up would butter all the 
parsnips there are. 

This incident helps to direct the 
imagination in forecasting what might 
befall anyone who ventured to carry a 
discussion of international peace _be- 
yond the limits set by a safe and sane 
shamanistic orthodoxy. Let us sup- 
pose a case. We all know the Williams 
College Institute of Politics. Prcbably, 
since peace plans are so much in the 
air at present, the Institute will de- 
vote some part of its sessions next 
summer to the subject of peace. Sup- 
pose it should invite someone to give 
a thoroughly realistic treatment of tie 
thesis that “nations in general will go 
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to war whenever there is a prospect of 
getting anything by it.” If the speaker 
did even a moderately honest job, we 
should be likely to hear a good deal of 
Lord Peter’s “one plain argument” 
against the economic interpretation of 
history and against Bolshevist detrac- 
tion of statesmen’s motives. The arcana 
of shamanism are so sacred, the devo- 
tee’s faith in them is so anxious, that 
the merest motion of a finger towards 
them provokes alarm. Yet, curiously, 
the parentage of this thesis gives the 
Institute a clear title to its use. The 
man who laid it down was of a type that 
has appeared only two or three times in 
American public life. He was no half- 
lettered and incendiary disciple of Marx, 
but a man of profound learning and the 
most austere integrity, an aristocrat of 
the most straitest sect, who held any- 
thing like democracy in utter detesta- 
tion. The basis of his political system, 
in his own words, was that “those who 
own the country should govern the 
country.” Surely that ought to be good 


enough for Williams College and Mr. 


Baruch. He was our first Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs under the Articles of 
Confederation, the first Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, 
Governor of New York, and the best 
American Englishman whom President 
Washington could find in the whole 
country to send to London to negotiate 
the treaty of 1795, clarum et venerabile 
nomen, John Jay. But not all this glory 
and renown, one fears, would save his 
thesis a single scurrility if it were seri- 
ously propounded at Williamstown next 
summer. 

Yet this thesis is fundamental to the 
question of peace, even though pro- 
pounding it were ever so subversive 
of shamanism. There never was a war 
in human history that did not have 
its gestation in some project of econom- 
ic gain at someone else’s expense. If 
Messrs. Borah, Burton, and Capper will 
name a single exception and prove it 
I will take back every word I say 
and subscribe to their peace-projects. 
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Moreover, I am willing to take all 
chances that the economic intention of 
any war that may be cited is not clearly 
demonstrable. I am careful to specify 
intention, not pretext; for it is a rather 
significant fact, I think, that no war 
has ever been fought in America, and 
none in modern Europe, except upon 
some pretext that the mere passage of 
time has differentiated sharply from its 
actual intention. The barbarian wars, 
as they are called, were avowedly or- 
ganized for plunder; no one pretended 
otherwise; but never a modern war. 

The economic intention of our earlier 
wars has become a commonplace of his- 
tory; the frontier war, the Revolution, the 
Indian and Mexican Wars, the War of 
1861. The intention of the Spanish War, 
and of the informal and private execu- 
tive wars in the Caribbean and in the 
Central American regions, such as the 
one going on in Nicaragua while I write 
these lines, is unfortunately obvious. 
We have also become aware, by force of 
very unusual circumstances, of the eco- 
nomic origins of the late European war, 
and the economic bearings of our share 
in it. Lamentable as the facts are, they 
are not without their humor when seen 
in retrospect. One would bargain off 
one’s chances of salvation, almost, for 
the sake of attending a decennial re- 
union of the American war-propagandists 
of 1917, under the chairmanship, say, of 
Dr. Henry van Dyke. What would it 
not be worth to see an assemblage of the 
clergymen, professors, bankers, three- 
minute men, publicists, and editors who 
distinguished themselves so manfully 
ten years ago; to observe their behavior 
in one another’s presence, and hear what 
they could find to say to one another? 
But this treat will not come off; and 
Messrs. Borah, Burton, and Capper 
might learn a good deal about the pro- 
legomena of peace by examining into the 
reasons why it will not come off. 


IV 


It is useful now to take a brief survey 
of what is being actually done at the 
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present time in the direction of peace. 
The French Government has set up a 
complete ring of military alliances 
around the remains of the late Central 
Powers. The last treaty to be signed 
was with Jugoslavia; it gives the French 
a military hegemony straight down from 
the Baltic Sea to the foot of the Adriatic. 
The astute French Foreign Minister was 
reported as saying the other day that 
this treaty was quite innocent, that it 
was the mere formal registration of a 
long existent friendship, and conceived 
throughout in the spirit of Locarno; 
which last led an irreverent Austrian 
paragrapher to remark that there seemed 
to be no reason now why we should not 
have a good rousing Locarno war. The 
Italian Government—I think rightly— 
suspects the French of designs on making 
Italian influence play second fiddle in 
the Danube States and on the Mediter- 
ranean; so the Italian Foreign Office 
strengthened its position by a treaty 
with Albania, which would now play 
a part in regional diplomacy and in war 
somewhat like that played by Belgium 
in the last war. 

Coming to another group, the British 
Foreign Office would no doubt show 
proper gratitude if Germany should 
take on a settled anti-Bismarckian policy 
towards Russia. Perhaps Germany 
might get back some “mandated” 
territory by so doing, maybe a slice of 
her former possessions in Africa, for 
instance. A friend of mine in Germany, 
a banker, remarked to me two years ago 
that “the time is probably coming when 
a certain country will need help pretty 
badly, and then Germany will get a good 
price for her soldiers.” Sir Austen 
Chamberlain might also do something 
very decent for Mussolini—something 
like letting him have a free go in Albania, 
perhaps—in return for a similar settled 
anti-Russian policy. This is no mere 
disagreeable innuendo; in Sir Austen’s 
place, who wouldn’t? Politicians are al- 
ways realistic; there is no politics but 
Realpolitik; so why should those who 
observe them not be realistic too? 
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As for the United States Government, 
it seems to have started in on about the 
program for “defense”’ that was to be 
expected. It has every valid reason for 
so doing, and chief among these reasons 
are two. American production, in the 
first place, is geared to a large and 
rapidly increasing volume of foreign 
trade, which we cannot get and keep 
except at the expense of other industrial 
and carrying nations; and we all know 
what that means. Second, we have an 
unconscionable lot of debts out, both 
public and private, and their sum repre- 
sents an accumulation that 
would be quite worth confiscating “on 
the side.” 

It is repeated and repeated in many 
quarters that war with England is “un- 
thinkable.”” It is not unthinkable, be- 
cause I can think of it, and if I am the 
only person who can I want the credit 
of it. I have heard that kind of talk be- 
fore. I can remember when good-will 
delegations used to cross between Ger- 
many and England by whole platoons, 


economic 


and when all the speeches of all the dig- 
nitaries on both sides were pitched to 


the same key. There was a good show 
of reason for it, too, because Germany 
was England’s best Continental cus- 
tomer at the moment; but there were 
other economic considerations that out- 
weighed this one, or were thought to 
outweigh it. I agree, I cannot think of 
England’s attacking the United States 
out of hand any more than in 1911 I 
could think of her attacking Germany 
out of hand. But it is no trouble at all 
for me to think of the United States 
being suddenly shorn of her outlying 
possessions by a group of nations acting 
together, with England either as a silent 
partner or, if necessary, “coming in”’; I 
can think of American production under 
a stroke of apoplexy through disorgani- 
zation of trade-routes; and I can think of 
a great many billion dollars’ worth of 
debts due to us, public and private, 
being automatically annulled as an act 
of war. In fact, the one thing I cannot 
think of, in the premises, is a single good 
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reason for not seeing that the last war 
left the United States, in the new align- 
ment of nationalist economic interests, 
exactly in the position that Germany 
occupied in the old alignment. 

I hope my plain speaking will not 
expose me to the cheap and easy slur 
that I am a Thompsonite who takes a 
mean pleasure in twisting the lion’s tail. 
Let me take shelter behind Mr. Tomlin- 
son, whose spirited paper in the Decem- 
ber Harper’s I so much admire, and 
whose sentiments are in every respect 
my own. Mr. Tomlinson makes no 
bones of intimating that his Govern- 
ment is the docile bond servant of cer- 
tain special interests, and I can say the 
same thing of my own Government with- 
out reservation. I ask Mr. Tomlinson, 
then, to imagine himself in Mr. Kellogg's 
position, while I try to imagine myself 
in Sir Austen Chamberlain’s. How 
would matters look to us, and what 
should we do? The interests behind Mr. 
Tomlinson-Kellogg wish to hold and 
consolidate their gains, collect their 
debts, and extend their markets. The 
interests behind Mr. Nock-Chamberlain 
would like to arrange a modus vivendi or, 
as we say, “go in cahoots.” Mr. Tom- 
linson-Kellogg’s interests are indisposed 
to that, owing to an apparent mastery 
of the economic situation. Well, then, 
Mr. Nock-Chamberlain would certainly 
carry forward the traditional Foreign 
Office policy to cover the case, regard- 
ing it as the best and cheapest from 
the standpoint of the interests that he 
serves. 

This seems to have been the policy 
that was carried forward in the years 
preceding 1914, according to the candid 
confessions of some who had part in it. 
Can Mr. Tomlinson say that in the view 
of the interests concerned, this policy 
would not be again justified if carried 
out by a combination of debtor nations? 
I cannot say so. Mr. Tomlinson does 
not mention noticing that these inter- 
ests were at all disserved by it in 1914, 
and in one place he seems to intimate 
the contrary. Would they be worse 
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served if it were put in force again? The 
public debt would be annulled by an act 
of war, and the private debts confis- 
cated as alien property, as England con- 
fiscated (and still holds) alien property 
in the last war. I do not know what 
these private debts amount to, but they 
were estimated the other day at over 
twenty billion dollars, and increasing at 
a rate of nearly two billion dollars a 
year. All this would be some gain. 
Probably enough of our extra-conti- 
nental possessions could be picked up 
to make the venture worth while; at 
least, it would cost us so much to pro- 
tect them, and at the same time to pro- 
tect our coast and our trade-routes, 
that it would be money in our pocket, as 
a matter of military policy, to let them 
go, though our politicians would un- 
doubtedly not have sense enough to do 
so. Mr. Tomlinson foresees correctly 
that we should be very badly off for 
being set upon by the right combination 
of debtor peoples; but does his imagina- 
tion not fail a little when he foresees that 
our enemies—meaning always the special 
interests behind the diplomacy and guns 
—would fare as badly? 


Vv 


Here at last we are brought in sight 
of the real trouble with our peace plans. 
All our prospects for peace are permitted 
to hang on the works and ways of men 
who serve, and who must serve, eco- 
nomic interests whose furtherance does 
not make for peace, but on the contrary, 


against it. Any major collision of those 
interests, any interference with them, 
results inevitably in war, provided there 
is, or is thought to be, “something to be 
got by it.” Even so admirable and ex- 
perienced a person as Mr. Arthur Pon- 
sonby loses sight of this when he offers 
his plan for “disarmament by example,” 
in the Contemporary Review. He says 
that “no nation, no Government, no 
statesman, would be a party to”’ aggres- 
sion upon a country which had openly 
repudiated the idea of ever resorting to 
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force. Mr. Ponsonby does not know my 
country; a country, I regret to say, that 
has not hit a man of anywhere near its 
size since 1812. We have carried on a 
long string of unprovoked aggressions, 
and are still carrying them on—the 
papers this morning report a mobiliza- 
tion of our forces in Nicaragua—against 
utterly defenseless peoples. Mr. Pon- 
sonby has surely heard of Perry’s expe- 
dition, our Indian and Mexican wars, 
our annexation of Texas, not to speak of 
the Spanish War, in which we simply 
sandbagged a preposterously helpless 
country out of its valuable insular 
possessions. As a citizen of the United 
States I appreciate the compliment im- 
plied in Mr. Ponsonby’s plan, but I 
cannot accept it. 

The point is, as Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman once said, that it is vain to 
seek peace unless you also ensue it. 
Every plan of our politicians, and every 
démarche of our peace-societies, con- 
templates just this impossible thing. It 
is a plan to have one’s cake and yet to 
eat it; and any pretense that such a plan 
can succeed, any adventitious prestige 
given to such a plan, is simon-pure 
shamanism. But on the showing of Mr. 
Tomlinson and Mr. Ponsonby them- 
selves, politicians can do no better, and 
obviously the peace-societies cannot. 
This is by no means to say that: our 
politicians and peace-propagandists are 
necessarily scoundrels. If society com- 
missioned Pougatchev, Razin, Dick 
Turpin, Claude Duval, Robin Hood, and 
Jesse James to devise a plan for the 
abolition of highwaymanry, we pretty 
well know what we should get. Yet 
this does not necessarily imply that 
these men are scoundrels, or that they 
would act in deliberate bad faith. 
Those who have read Count Tolstoy’s 
novel Resurrection, and who remember 
his masterly analysis of the prostitute 
Maslova’s view of her trade, and of its 
place in the social order, will easily un- 
derstand that such an implication would 
be gratuitous and unwarranted. Pou- 
gatchev and his associates, like Maslova, 
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and like all the rest of us, would neces- 
sarily proceed on the one and only 
theory of social organization that they 
understood; and hence, whatever plan 
they devised must fall within the scope 
of that theory. Our politicians are in 
precisely the same case. 

It is permissible to point out, how- 
ever, that the social theory held by 
Pougatchev (who seems, by the way, ac- 
cording to Poushkin, to have been quite 
something of a patriot) or the theory 
held by Maslova, is not accepted by the 
best reason and spirit of mankind as com- 
petent; also, that any fortuitous prestige 
or window-dressing given to such a 
theory is misleading; and finally, that 
people who labor under the disabilities 
of that theory are distinctly the wrong 
sort to be entrusted with the determina- 
tion of matters upon which that theory 
may have play. Just this may be said 


of the efforts of our politicians and our 

peace societies; it is all that can be fairly 

said, and it is all that need be said. 
The establishment of permanent peace 


presupposes an entire revision of the 
purposes and functions of political gov- 
ernment. More than this, it presup- 
poses a radical revision of our existing 
economic system. A pretense for any- 
thing short of this is a mere reversion to 
shamanism; and our politicians and our 
peace societies are simply incapable of 
contemplating anything of the kind. 
That is the sum of the matter. If the 
idea can be entertained in other quar- 
ters, let us hear about it. Perhaps Mr. 


: be realistic about war. 
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Tomlinson’s loathing of war may move 
him to look into the matter and broach 
it for us; I hope so. But at all eveuts, 
let those of us who dislike war, and who 
are neither politicians nor propagandists, 
If we are unable 
or indisposed to examine the causes and 
conditions of war, and to speak in terms 


of those causes and conditions, let us be 


silent and leave the subject. If we can 
not talk sense, let us promote a salutary 
surcease of nonsense. Whatever may be 
said about the justice of hauling Admiral 
Plunkett over the coals for war-monger- 
ing, he is miles ahead of his critics in 
having put his finger firmly on the 
invariable causes of war; and in this 
respect, if no other, his utterances were 
worthy of a very devout consideration. 

I close with a parable told me long 
ago by Lincoln Steffens. This gregari- 
ous soul once wandered into the com- 
pany of some clergymen who were talk- 
ing about original sin; they were specu- 
lating upon the story of Adam and Eve, 
and trying to make out where sin came 
from, who was to blame for it, and what 
could be done about it. Presently they 
asked Steffens for an opinion, and he 
said, “I don’t agree with any of you. 
I don’t blame Eve or Adam or God or 
the devil. I blame the apple. If the 
apple hadn’t been there, nobody would 
have sinned. In regard to sin nowadays, 
and what can be done about it, I am of 
the same mind. I suggest taking away 
the apple. If you take away the apple, 
people won’t sin.” 
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BY GUSTAV ECKSTEIN 


up from the middle of the floor—a 

turtle! A common garden kind. 
A thing of mud and water as lonely on 
that concrete as a sail on the bald ocean. 
Odd the moment—the dark followed by 
the sudden light—the immenseness of 
the laboratory and the smallness of the 
creature. How it got from the animal 
tank I had no idea. 

Next morning for no reason I found 
myself wandering to the tank. And 
morning after morning I found myself 
wandering to the tank, lured to it, as 
soon I began to suspect, by something 
new, something absurd, something to- 
ward which heretofore I had always been 
able to maintain the doctor’s easy un- 
concern—by the number of those smol- 
dering things. By the way that number 
dwindled. How every few mornings 
there was one less. How one more had 
gone the road of experiment. Senti- 
mental, of course. A tougher-minded 
of my colleagues slapped my back, 
spoke of psychosis. And he was quite 
right. The thing did bear abnormally 
upon me. Notwithstanding, when no 
one was about I slipped the two turtles 
under my coat and casually went out of 
the place. 


| HAD just lighted the lamps when 


The college gardener, an Algerian, who 
drops in daily for a bit of chatter, speaks 
of them as “Monsieur et Madame.” He 
is a canny fellow, this gardener. There 
is something in what he says. It is 
the neatness of them, the custom- 
ary solemn black—I do not know ex- 
actly—at any rate the man is a nat- 
ural godfather. 


A month since they came. 
weight is off my mind. I was afraid 
they would never eat. Animals in cap- 
tivity often starve themselves to death. 
I had left food too, everywhere, in their 
corners, under my bed, behind the chairs, 
wherever they might stumble upon it 
while on the nightly constitutional. 
Once I went so far as to lock Madame 
all day into a drawer with a tomato and 
some beef—no use. 

But to-night (Good Friday) I was 
watching them bathe. I was meditating 


A great 


how I should like to cram food willy- 


nilly into them, cheat them into it, force 
them—then an inspired thought—make 
them swim in broth. Quick, some 
scraps of beef into the bath. And in- 
stantaneous the effect. The bodies 
trembled. The two were like tadpoles 
I once saw a playful doctor drop into 
electrically charged water. No, they 
were like boxers, boxers preparing for 
the first try. They edged round the 
beef. They drew close arms and legs. 
They behaved as if they had grown 
afraid of each other and wanted no un- 
necessary part exposed. Round and 
round till—one impulse!—each thrust 
an open mouth at a scrap. Then, 
wildly, scrap succeeded scrap. And, 
more leisurely, scrap succeeded scrap. 
And more leisurely still. They must 
begin also to note there was beef to 
spare. They must get into a mood that 
chooses and rejects, must have each 
piece tender, each piece small, and where 
there was a tag of fat must discard the 
whole. An all too mortal course. For 
myself, nevertheless, the sight filled me 
with the gaiety of one who has nervously 
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watched the sick and sees the first un- 
mistakable sign of health. 


I] 


But the looting of the tank is out. 
This morning a student knocked at my 
door, said yesterday she was a-walking 
in the country and something crossed 
her path, something that should interest 
me—this! 

Yellow and red and gold, and a she! 
A mademoiselle! Verily, I must never 
have looked at a turtle before. The 
irises are a flaming mahogany, the beak 
that of a bird of prey, yet with some 
mitigating pathos, making the whole 
more the face of a chicken. 

To think of her purloined while cross- 
ing the road. 

She leans toward me. Even in this 
first moment she is more approachable 
than her two more poetically beautiful 
brethren. She is younger than they, 
more easily humored, has an awkward 
immature charm that would have struck 


the eyes of Burns before ever the eyes of 


Keats. A beer companion, some might 
say. But her tail—an afterthought of 
the Creator surely. It is this tail that 
makes me uneasy about letting her 
alone on the floor. Suppose one of 
the two should be tempted to take 
hold? Not maliciously. By mistake. It 
would be safer this first time to sit, my- 
self, beside her. And soIdo. And off 
she glides, like an elephant in miniature, 
her broad stern seeming to push off the 
earth behind. 

And now Monsieur has spied her. 

It is half-past nine by the clock. 

And now Mademoiselle has spied 
Monsieur. 

Both stand preternaturally still—two 
antique copper lamps rather than living 
breathing things. At a quarter of ten 
they are nearer each other by a yard. 
Quarter of eleven, side by side, their 
heads not an inch apart. Is it some 
Chinese species of combat, or merely 
the slow absorption of the personality 
of one into the personality of the other? 
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What happens now is quick as quaint. 
Mademoiselle draws in her head, far in, 
shuts her eyes, shuts them tight and, 
though there is the space of all the floor 
to tramp across, chooses the narrow 
path that leads over the summit of 
Monsieur’s back. Once to the other 
side of Monsieur, she looks about her, 
selects her corner: to wit, that under my 
bed. He is as dazed as I. Never was 
there a more bravura gesture of con- 
tempt. 


The bold are often the lonely of heart. 
Night—the third since little Mademoi- 
selle came. Monsieur has gone to his 
corner, Madame to hers, but little 
Mademoiselle, like me, finds it hard not 
to keep awake. Again and again she 
circumnavigates the room, hugs al- 
ways to the outer edge—where the leg 
of a chair is too close to the wall for the 
girth of her she tilts on end and, like a 
thing wooden and warped, bumps be- 
tween. 

Once she stops at my shoe, studies the 
shoe a long time, then lets one eye travel 
slowly up my trouser leg. Once she 
stops in the corner where Madame 
sleeps, does not touch Madame, only 
stands by. 

It is strange, she feels. It is this 
floor where there should be the muddy 
earth. It is this wall of wainscot, this 
light where it should be night. And I 
know not how to make her less strange. 
I think again of her purloined while 
crossing the road. I think of the con- 
ceit with which we arrogate to our- 
selves dominion of these smaller lives. 
In the day I should not think of this. 
But in the dark I do. In the dark I 
must comfort myself that it will not be 
long now till I put all three out-of-doors. 

And so thinking, I fall asleep. Pres- 
ently she wakes me, as she waked me 
last night and the night before. She 
gets the notion she can climb the wain- 
scot, fancies that beyond the wainscot 
must lie the lost road. Excitedly, 
therefore, she stands on her hind feet, 
stretches till she attains the perpen- 
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dicular, stretches some more, stretches 
till over she goes, lands on her back, all 
appendages out. Then she begins to 
roll, rolls and rolls on the rumbling wood 
—starts me dreaming of the coming 
war—rolls till, once more, over she goes, 
the next moment telescoping her head 
into her neck, adjusting that head as a 
man may adjust his in a badly fitting 
collar. 

When she has waked me three times 
I take her to my bed, and under the 
quilts she lies, snug in the warm dark, 
not at all afraid, the strange wiped 
A kind of peace creeps even into 
me. A little later it is day. She has 
not budged, is fast asleep. 


away. 


The indoor life grows hard on Mon- 
sieur. This morning he woke with an- 
other cold in the head. His nose was 
running, and his lids were red and 
swollen. I gave him a warm bath, af- 
terward took down the brown medicine 
bottle, put a drop into his left eye. He 


was frightened at the drop and struggled, 


and some overflowed, ran the length of 
his flat negro face, leaked into the slit 
between the lips. I know how the 
brown medicine tastes, like water in a 
brass cup. But in spite of the taste 
when I came with the drop for the right 
eye he did not jerk away. No—that 
quickly had he learned—he was even 
anxious to assist, cocked his head and 
kept very still. And to-night he is well 
again; and to-morrow night he will be 
indoors no longer. I have found them 
a place for the time I am away. There 
is a yard, with a fence, and grass, and 
even a pond. The Algerian too has 
promised he will look in on them every 
day. 


III 


A gentleman from the Transvaal— 
the gentleman was on his vacation too— 
told me of the great sea turtles there, 
turtles with heads like men and mouths 
enormous. But the native children do 
not fear the mouths. Quite the reverse. 
The children wait all day for one of 


these creatures to pass, mount from be- 
hind onto its back, use the skin of the 
neck for reins, drive out to sea. To be 
sure, the children must be a bit cautious 
for their hands and feet. But no hard- 
ship in that. 

Another gentleman, overhearing the 
first, spoke of turtles coming from South 
America to the coast of California, 
crossing a thousand miles of open 
ocean, vigorous animals, some of them 
centuries old—if one were to judge by 
tales the sailors tell. This the gentle- 
man was not disposed to do. Had he 
not with his own eyes seen a sailor mark 
a shell “Genoa 1493”"? 

And another. For his part he de- 
tested the beasts! Back of his camp 
the river was full. They sucked the 
bait off every hook thrown in, and once 
they were in a humor for that there was 
nothing to do but move on to some 
other point. And afternoons came 
when even moving did no good. 

In Kiushiu—there was also a gentle- 
man from Kiushiu—it is the custom if 
you meet a turtle on the road to take 
him with you, paint your coat-of-arms 
on his shell, then set him free. Whoever 
recognizes the coat-of-arms returns the 
turtle to you, and graciously you crack 
a bottle of shotsu. Now, to drink 
shotsu with a turtle is to pour a libation 
to your household gods. Which does 
not make the shotsu go less to the turtle’s 
head, and when he is again set free he 
is not so circumspect as before. Nat- 
urally, the oftener he is caught the of- 
tener he is caught, and he is caught and 
caught and caught, and the household 
gods have an honorable day. 

At Tutuila the natives go to the 
beach by night, sing a song, and up from 
the waves come a turtle and a shark— 
lovers these, ages back. 

Finally there was a gentleman who 
made me think of my own. The gentle- 
man had half a hundred turtles, had had 
them years and years, had given them 
names, and when he called them they 
came. The first, Granny, he had raised 
from an egg more than two human gen- 
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erations ago. Despite her age Granny 
was in highest health. As the gentle- 
man says, it is easier to be fond of a 
turtle than of a cat or dog because you 
need not always think how it will be 
dying soon. 


October 26th. Returned home this 
morning. Went at once to the yard— 
they knew me! True, little Mademoi- 
selle, when I took her, clawed at my 
fingers, but she had always done that. 
And in the midst of her clawing, as al- 
ways too, she forgot, let the claws 
stand still, gave me a longish look with 
one round melancholy eye. Then some- 
one nudged my shoe—Monsieur. He 
greeted me—talked. Not a talk you 
could hear in a railroad station, but em- 
phatic enough. I set Mademoiselle on 
the ground beside him, and up shuffled 
Madame, said nothing, did nothing— 
which is Madame. So heavily was she 
caked with mud her jaw looked like a 
tumor. I reached to stroke her, but 
startled her, and she drew her head into 
her neck with such a speed that the neck 
remained outside the shell, hung there 
like an empty sleeve. And out of the 
sleeve dropped mud. I washed her. I 
washed the others too, left them together 
in the yard. Afterward I searched for 
eggs. But there were no eggs. And no 
young ones either—a disappointment to 
me. Really it is ridiculous how they 
live, like two maiden sisters with a 
bachelor brother. 

November 3rd. A sharp turn of 
weather. High time I brought them in. 
At first I could find but two. Little 
Mademoiselle had already dug herself 
into the wet earth; only a patch of her 
remained above, and a patch not easy 
to pick from among the oak leaves, 
splashed as it was with their very colors. 
When I had freed her she did not wish 
to come. Sleepy though she was, she 
resisted. She actually preferred the 
wet earth. Very unwise of her. The 
Algerian assured me she must most 
certainly have been trapped in the freez- 
ing surface and killed. Countless, he 


said, died that way every year. The 
gladder I to have her safely in the room. 
I put her on the desk, and for a long time 
she lay there, her eyes closed, her body 
inert. Then wearily she opened her 
eyes, but as though she knew not what 
she saw. Still later her head drooped. 
It drooped helplessly, almost paralyti- 
cally. This settling hibernation is an 
ugly thing. It is more like sickness 
than sleep. 

November Sth. They are uneasy at 
the thunder and lightning. The rain 
they did not hear, nor the hail, though 
it lashed the windows, but with the first 
clap were out of their corners, were 
moving blindly across the room, were 
fleeing something they did not see. 
And the faster they fled the more be- 
wildered they grew. With each suc- 
ceeding clap they stood still, stood un- 
naturally, like figures in a frieze, then 
brusquely made off, anywhere, forsook 
their accustomed paths, changed their 
directions again and again. Eerie, but 
there would have been humor too had 
not their misery been so real. It un- 
steadied their gaits till between the 
claps I could hear the scraping of their 
shells along the wood, a sound I had 
never heard before. Scrape, scrape, 
scrape—then the clap—then the long 
stillness—then scrape, scrape, scrape— 
then another clap—and another still- 
ness. 

November 18th. Cold as midwinter. 
I gathered them together, covered them 
with an old jacket. But immediately 
I had covered them they began to walk 
in their sleep, came from under, came at 
different points, came with shut eyes. 
And again I gathered them, and again 
I covered them, and again they came 
from under. Stupid of them. Plainly, 
the jacket had not the feel of the winter 
earth. The room, nevertheless, was 
colder and colder. Yes, stupid, and 
stubborn. Vexed, I snatched up the 
jacket —alas, little Mademoiselle must 
have been caught in the lining. She 
sailed through the air, thumped the 
wooden floor, made a hollow hideous 
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sound. Poor little Mademoiselle. I 
hurried her to the light, examined her 
forcracks. I also took hold of her head, 
moved it in and out, made sure that it 
worked. It was relaxed as a drunkard’s 
arm. Even after so much handling she 
was not yet fully awake. These are the 
very dregs of sleep. An unhallowed 
state. 

November 19th. The baths are now 
half a comic, half a gruesome per- 
formance. To-night little Mademoi- 
selle did not rouse at all. I dropped her 
sleeping into the tub, and she floated 
sleeping. The others bumped her 
hither and thither. Disquieting to see. 
Disquieting too that none _ should 
drink. I tried to force them to drink, 
but did not succeed. They seem to have 
lost all sense of bodily necessity. 

December 2nd. Queer—toward elev- 
en, sitting alone with my work, sud- 
denly I thought of them lying next 
me on the other side of the wall, in the 
warmth of the closet, a mattress below 
them, blankets above, lying three in a 
row, like babies in cribs, babies nightly 
stolen upon in their sleep, watched from 
out the dark. And the fancy sent a 
foolish happiness into me. Someone 
besides myself was alive in this place. 
I was not alone here. And I rose from 
my work, tiptoed to the closet—but, as 
I was tiptoeing, abruptly I thought of 
death. Very peculiar too. I do not 
otherwise think of death. I did not 
think either as the doctor thinks, but 
as the sentimentalist plays with the no- 
tion when the clock stands still, when 
twilight damps the noises of life, when 
anything reminds him of the silent side 
of the world. Nonsense, certainly. 


IV 


December 10th. Monsieur is fright- 
fully changed—what a black medieval 


piece of humor this hibernation is. Late 
to-night he came from the closet, in- 
finitely feebly, took one step, rested, 
then took another. And sick too. His 
nose was running again. The covers 
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must not have been warm enough. I 
had thought the covers all too warm. 
I had counted too much on the cold 
these animals bear in nature. I should 
have realized that was no criterion. I 
should have remembered how it was 
with my rats once they had got used to 
the life of my room, what extraordinary 
quantities of heat they might require on 
the occasion of a little illness. I offered 
him water. He refused. I treated his 
eyes, then carried him to the others, and 
gave them all heavier blankets. Odd to 
see them in the candlelight, their gro- 
tesque shadows running off into the dark. 
And odd, too, to see their shells move up 
and down with every breath. These 
breathings were fainter to-night. Fainter 
even than last night. I was hardly able 
to mark the inward and outward move- 
ment of the heads. Someone at din- 
ner spoke of hibernation depending on 
the temperature. They are wrong, of 
course. These animals hibernate by 
the calendar, however incredible that 
may seem. 

December 25th. Once in the bath, he 
stayed and stayed, appeared unable to 
bring himself to leave, and when I dried 
him he crawled into the depths of the 
blankets—as if he were chilled. But how 
should he be chilled? There is almost a 
foot of blankets now. I cannot believe 
he knew what he was about. He was as 
one in a nightmare, as one sensible of 
peril but powerless to stir. Suddenly 
he talked. But the life was out of the 
talk. All the male lustiness was 
soaked from the voice. Indeed, the 
whole of him was shriveled into a little 
old man. Oh, more pitiable than that. 
It is unbelievable he should be the same 
who a few months ago fled ahead of me 
across the floor. It must be impossible 
to go on losing weight at their present 
rate. The very eyes are shrunk into 
the skulls. 

December 28th. Something terrible has 
happened, something I shall never get 
over. I went as usual to see how they 
were. I kneeled at the edge of the mat- 
tress, set the candle beside me. So 
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soon as I had set it beside me, I knew. 
I felt ill. It was hideous, the feeling. 
I scarcely dared lift the covers. All three 
—all three dead. 

December 29th. There is no room for 
doubt. I killed them. In what way 
I killed them I do not yet know. But in 
some way I did it. Somehow I failed to 
understand their needs. I should never 
have taken them from the tank. At 
least I should never have taken them 
from the yard. Little Mademoiselle 
had already dug herself into the wet 
earth, and I should have left her in the 
wet earth. She made me clearly com- 
prehend she wanted to stay. Never- 
theless, I must dig her out. I must 
think her ignorant. I must think her 
instinct as sluggish as her body. I 
must dig her out against her will. It is 
true the Algerian assured me she could 
not have worked herself far enough 
down to escape freezing. But I listened 
to the Algerian only because he was say- 
ing what I wanted to hear. Had he 
said anything else I should have dug her 
I know I should 
Was I not more intelligent than 
Did I not love her? Must I not, 
therefore, procure her a better wintering 
place than she could procure on her own? 

Of the last she was not so sure as I. 
I see that now. I see everything now. 
I must reinterpret everything. That 
half-sleeping face, that immobile face, 
which looked to me so quaint, was it not 
mostly sad? Even then I sometimes 
thought it sad. But each time I 
thought it sad I would laugh at myself, 
would tell myself the sadness was only 
a poetry of my own making, and each 
time would set with fresh zest to ob- 
serve the deepening hibernation. The 
ghastliness of it! Night after night, 
candle in hand, quietly to watch them, 
to study them—the very callowness of 
the experimenter. And yet I was not 
experimenting. To say I was experi- 
menting is to exaggerate. And part of 
the picture too was indubitably the 
deepening hibernation. But that I 
should not disengage the parts—for 


out just the same. 
have. 
she? 
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the doctor in me, be it understood—was 
not that the worst? That I should not 
remember there may be two things in 
such a picture? That I should be sg 
taken with one I should not see the 
other? 

Yet can I be sure it was lack of water 
killed them? Can I be satisfied with 
that? Not that I did not know they 
needed water. I put them regularly 
into the tub. But what apparently | 
did not know was howmuch they needed. 
Little Mademoiselle appeared so to de- 
test water. Water she must have 
though. I kept thinking of it. What 
I failed to think—oh, fool that I am!— 
if she did not get it by mouth she might 
get it by some other route. Obviously 
this other route was the skin. Hence 
the yearning for the wet mud. And 
from the wet mud I dragged her away. 
I dried her to death. I dried all three 
to death. Dried them day after day. 
What it means to be dried to death | 
can only half imagine. A fierce thirst, 
of course, a thirst to the point of pain, 
to the point of agony. There is but 
one alleviating fact—they were asleep. 
And if this sleep was like any other, then 
must they suffer less than if they were 
awake. It is even conceivable it was 
easy so to die. For from sleep to uncon- 
sciousness cannot be far. Nor from un- 
consciousness to death. And yet, did 
not Monsieur again and again push up 
through the whole weight of this self- 
same sleep? Did he not occasionally of 
a night approach me with a something 
so pitiable in his bearing—especially 
now I know its meaning—so pitiable | 
shall never be able to forget? No, this 
sleep could not have been too sweet. 
And still, if it was water, why was Mon- 
sieur so indifferent to water when I put 
him into the tub? Why did he not 
drink? Why was that? 

And if not water, what then? What 
is left? Food? The common foods he 
had, of course. But some lack of a fac- 
tor, as the doctors express it, without 
which these animals are not fit to meet 
the many months of sleep? Some lack 
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that began long ago, perchance last 
summer while | was away? In that 
case though, how should all three have 
died on the same night? Three differ- 
ent constitutions starve to death in pre- 
cisely the same interval of time—it is 
impossible. It could not have been 
food. It could not have been drink 
either. 

Ah, I have it! I smothered them to 
death. Yes, that is what I did. I 
heaped blanket after blanket, thinking 
they were cold, till finally there was too 
little air tolive. That surely isit. And 
why have I not thought of it before? Or 
perhaps I have thought of it. Perhaps 
even I have been thinking of nothing 
else—yet why, why if they began to 
feel they were smothered, did they not 
make their escape? Monsieur came 
from the blankets again and again. He 
came as often as he chose. He came— 
but, no, he did not come the last three 
nights. He did not come from Wednes- 
day on. Very likely he could not come. 
Very likely the deeper one sinks into 
this winter sleep the easier for some- 
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thing to supervene, the easier for one 
not to know when the fatal level is 
reached. There is nothing inside one 
awake enough to warn one. It is then 
but to subtract a little more from the 
perilously little one already breathes 

I do not know. I do not know. I 
seem only to reason myself into uncer- 
tainty. I might turn to one of my col- 
leagues. But the colleague would smile. 
Or if he did not smile he would console 
me, would tell me something that 
neither of us believed. 

They are dead. That is what I know. 
That is the irrevocable fact. And that 
I shall get used to. One always gets 
used to the irrevocable. And when 
everything is said, they were but crea- 
tures. They were made to die. For a 
time there will remain this strange, this 
quite incomprehensible emptiness. I 
shall get used to the emptiness too. I 
shall—but if Monsieur had been smoth- 
ered, slowly smothered, would he de- 
liberately, wholly of his own accord, 
would he again and again have chosen to 
bury himself in the blankets? 


WEST POINT 


BY C. T. LANHAM 


O SPARTAN Woman, I have peered behind 

Your stoic pose and found the mother there 
At last: the proud gray eyes, the cool gray hair, 

The tender face a hundred years have lined 

With sorrow for the still, straight sons returned 
Upon their blameless shields, the quiet pride 
That they had lived by you, went forth and died 


The Doric way. 


Gray Mother, they have earned 


Those shields, and having justified the trust 
You placed in them they come again to live 


And breathe as part of you. 


To-day you give 


A burnished shield to me, to guard from rust .. . 


To hold before my heart . 
Stern Spartan, I salute you . 


. . and lid me go. 
. . but I know! 











SAGES 
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BY FORD MADOX FORD 


KINDLY, velvet-fingered physi- 
A cian removed the other day from 
the writer’s eye a fragment of 
mineral substance which had entered it 
during a taxicab ride on Sixth Avenue. 
In the course of the conversation it 
appeared that the kindly physician had 
come from dining with the richest old 
man in the world to remove that splinter. 
It further appeared that the richest 
octogenarian in the world, having till a 
very advanced age subsisted on a daily 
diet of two crackers and a half pint of 
sour milk, had latterly blossomed out 
into a normal lunch and a seven-course 
dinner, and felt none the worse for it. 
And there—exaggerations and all—you 
have health-talk! 

Now, quite good-humoredly and alto- 
gether without cynicism, because I think 
it is time that the ordinary citizen took 
his own destinies more in hand, I am 
going to set down a number of medical 
instances, rather haphazardly, and then 
to make, not any dogmatizations, but 
some suggestions about them. 

My father was murdered by the wrong 
diagnosis of the most eminent throat 
specialist of his day; my mother died 
of the pain of an operation because the 
operators said that an anesthetic would 
kill her. Another member of my family 
after thirteen specialists had declared 
that she was not tuberculous—and after 
the usual analyses—was operated on by 
a fourteenth, an organ being removed 
and found to be tuberculous. Another, 
having had an organ removed by the 
knife of an eminent surgeon in an ad- 
venturous, after-dinner frame of mind, 
the organ was declared to be perfectly 


free of any malignant traces which the 
surgeon had alleged to exist. Similar 
histories distinguish almost every family 
in our Western World. 

So in all that there is nothing to write 
home about. Let us get to another class 
of medical belief. My maternal grand- 
father was a remarkably abstemious 
mun. He hardly ever ate red meat or 
drank alcoholic liquor. He died of 
apoplexy at the age of seventy-two. On 
my father’s side one of my direct ances- 
tors used to boast that he had never 
gone to bed sober after attaining the age 
of eighteen. He died at eighty-two 
while shooting wild boars in the snow. 
Happening to be on the bench in an 
English northern county’s petty sessions, 
I heard two octogenarian witnesses, both 
remarkably well preserved and intelli- 
gent, testify in a right-of-way case. One 
of them was eighty-two, the other, older. 
Complimented by the chairman of the 
bench on his lucidity and asked to ac- 
count for his age and condition, the jun- 
ior replied that he had never had a pipe 
of *bacca in his mouth and never swal- 
owed a drop of liquor. Asked the same 
question, the elder replied: 

“IT was never without a pipe of ’bacca 
in my mouth for sixty years and I 
haven’t passed a completely sober week 
rr 

Similar histories exhilarate every court 
house in Christendom. 

Now here is a story of yesterday— 
literally of yesterday. 

I was lunching with a young man with 
whom I lunch frequently and who is 
usually in blooming health. Yesterday 
he appeared to be under a cloud. He 
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said that his wife, who had been ill and 
in contact with doctors, had made a date 
for him with her physician. He ob- 
jected that there was nothing the matter 
with him, but she replied that since she 
had made the date that young man 
might as well keep it, for he would have 
to pay in any case. 

The physician overhauled that young 
man thoroughly. He said (Mark this!): 

“There is nothing the matter with 
your throat, so I cannot order you to 
stop smoking. I wish I could but I 
can’t.” He then said that that young 
man had been suffering from bronchitis 
for three weeks, that he was on the edge 
of a nervous breakdown, must do no 
work and take an extended holiday in 
the south. That young man is now ina 


nervous breakdown and left this morning 
for the south! 

I will not for the moment comment on 
this case, but as a corollary will state 
that my own life was completely ruined 
and myself for six years reduced to a 
condition of hypochondriacal lunacy, a 


long time ago, by the chance remark to 
myself of a doctor who had been called in 
to see a member of my family. Except 
for influenza and the haps of the late 
War, I have not passed a day in bed for 
thirty-three years; but that gentleman— 
an old-fashioned country doctor of a 
cheerful and irresponsible type: I can 
still see him tap the top of his high hat 
as he put it on!—that gentleman so 
efficiently auto-suggested me with the 
idea that I suffered from a chronic 
disease one of whose sequel is epilepsy 
—so efficiently that for six years I ex- 
pected at every minute—at every minute 
of the day—to drop under the dread 
malady which is alleged to have afflicted 
Napoleon and most other great men. I 
have not yet done so. 

It would seem that destiny has de- 
creed that mankind shall live in a 
dark forest of fears—of Nightmares! I 
look abroad on this fair world into which 
pour the rays of the sun—for truly to- 
day the sun shines over Greenwich 
Village as if it were Florida. It is, the 
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world—and Greenwich Village too—full 
of gay and gallant men and of women 
utterly charming. The children laugh 
over their games; artists paint in the 
garrets; in the basements poets are hard 
at their verses; on the intervening floors 
are musicians. The radio sounds un- 
ceasingly. Who could not be happy in 
Greenwich Village? 

But who is? 

Behind each member of the apparently 
gay throng rides black care. Do you 
remember how Doctor Johnson used to 
sigh at Ranelagh or Vauxhall, which 
forerunners of night-clubs he used to de- 
scribe as the most miserable spectacles 
that human misery could afford? ... 
He sighed, not as Moralist but as Hypo- 
chondriac. He was of opinion that 
every participant in the lively and agree- 
able scene faced black misery when he 
retired to his closet and the dark night. 
That was true of himself, but his com- 
panions always protested that it was not 
the case with the rest of humanity, and I 
daresay they were right. The eight- 
eenth century pretty well chanced its 
luck so long as it got itself bled at regular 
intervals. 

But it would be absolutely true of to- 
day, for there is no adult without a 
skeleton in his or her cupboard, and for 
the little children at their games they are 
preparing. Oh, yes, they are preparing! 
“ven for me before I frequented this 
country they were preparing! 

I cannot remember to have owned a 
bottle of medicine for my personal use in 
twenty-one years except quinine for 
influenza. Of course, in Red Cross Hos- 
pitals I was made to take things which I 
would not have taken had the disobeying 
of the doctor’s orders not been a court- 
martial offense. And then the V. A. D.’s 
were so charming it was a pleasure to 
take things from their hands! But the 
only specific I ever carried was a very 
old-fashioned toothache tincture which 
dentists always declared to be a quack 
medicine. But it used to burn all the 
skin off the inside of my mouth, and the 
toothache would go—so why it should 
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be called a quack medicine I do not see. 
It did what you paid your tenpence-ha’- 
penny for. However, during the last 
six years I have had no toothache and 
even at that, when it was at its worst I 
could cure myself by assuring myself 
that there was no such thing as pain. 
Apart from that, I used to like to have 
handy some boric ointment made with 
yellow, not white, vaseline for cuticular 
abrasions, an old-fashioned horse-lini- 
ment for sprains, and extract of witch- 
hazel for sunburn and the like. 

Alas—I have just been to my toilet 
closet to see what skeletons now are 
there—now, after protracted frequenta- 
tions of these shores. And what do I 
find? 


1. A. bottle 
ommended for 
after shaving. 

2, Witch-hazel. 

3. A jar of something that describes itself 
as an Effervescent Saline Combination. 
Laxative and Cathartic! For me! 

. A jar of Bicarbonate of Soda. I used 
to use this for tooth-brushing, but Iam 
told that American public opinion de- 
mands its internal consumption when- 
ever you have a hang-over. And when 
don’t you? 

5. A bottle of frightfully advertised dis- 
infectant. I don’t know what I am 
supposed to do with this. 

3. An eye-cup. 

A lotion for use with above. Only 
moral pressure of the direst, amounting 
to physical coercion made me use this. 

8. A bottle of Hydrogen Peroxide. I was 
told, I think, to use this as a mouth 
wash. I found, however, that its use 
was turning my mustache prematurely 
white. This bottle is, therefore, empty. 

. A jar of ointment for keeping chaps 
from the hands. I never wear gloves 
even in the coldest weather, and my 
hands are never chapped. 

10. Another jar of something dark brown. 
For colds. 


Now I am led to believe that the 
above is the minimum equipment for the 
American gentleman. I mean that if 
you travel with less than this you will 
be regarded with suspicion in hotels or 


of Eau de Cologne, rec- 


use with witch-hazel 


country houses . . . as if you should 
lack a toothbrush. 

That is all very well in its way, and 
for myself I try here in every way I can 
to be a good American, not politically of 
course, but in the way of doing at Rome 
what the Romans do. But there is the 
reverse of the medal. I mean that J 
find myself beginning to have “symp- 
toms’—symptoms of what I don’t 
know, nor can I in any way precise 
them. It is a sort of all-overish feeling. 
In Paris where I live and work, since | 
take no bit nor sup when I am writing 
and eat only one meal a day, I should 
put it down to an empty stomach. Here 

. well, it feels slightly different. A 
more sinking feeling! 

I am told it is due to blood pressure— 
by half a dozen solicitous persons. They 
say I must wear a blood-gauge on my 
wrist and watch it. I shall then see the 


blood spouting terribly, as coffee bubbles 
up in a certain type of coffee-maker 
They say it is 
It is also pain- 


that has a glass bowl. 
glorious. It must be. 
ful. 

Now I hold no brief against doctors. 
On the contrary, it is obvious that if 
you have something definite the matter 
with you, or have been in a street acci- 
dent or fallen out of a window, you must 
go to a doctor who may or may not cure 
you. For myself, I like doctors—I 
mean their society. I even like to have 
little things get into my eye so that a 
velvet-fingered gentleman may coaxthem 
out. And doctors are usually contem- 
plative and well-mannered—and they 
never write novels! ‘That is curiously 
significant. But it is to be remembered 
that if the doctor has taken in modern 
society the place of the priest he has 
taken that place, and that the priest- 
hoods of Anglo Saxondom are largely 
Puritan in coloration. Anglo Saxon- 
dom, in short, believes that salvation lies 
only in negation of joy and, since nations 
have the doctors that they want, the 
first thought of the doctor in seeing a 
new patient is: “Let me see. What can 
I forbid him to do?” 
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I have never before come across so 
clear a statement of this tendency as in 
the case of the poor young man whose 
doctor said he wished he could forbid 
him to smoke, but could discover no 
reason for doing so. Here, in truth, you 
perceive how very much more than the 
player of the game is the game; and how 
very much more a doctor’s thoughts are 
set on morals than on medicine. It is 
not a question of whether smoking is 
harmful or no; it is a question of whether 
it is enjoyable. And the doctor in 
Anglo-Saxon countries assumes the same 
attitude towards wine, meat, sweet stuffs 
for children, and any other human prac- 
tice from which enjoyment can be ob- 
tained. For a century or so it was held 
that smoking was bad for the eyesight. 
There was absolutely no demonstrable 
ground for the belief any more than for 
the old women’s and fishermen’s belief 
that piercing the ears for ear-rings was 
good for the eyesight. Nowadays it is 


held by the most advanced oculists that 
smoking as such does nothing whatever 


to the eyes. If you let the smoke get 
into your eyes they will smart just as if 
you let smoke from a wood fire get into 
them. And the thing to do if, as I do, 
you wish to smoke all day and all night, 
is to use a long cigarette holder or a pipe 
with a long stem. This, upon the rec- 
ommendation of my own oculist—a 
Frenchman—I have found to be per- 
fectly efficacious. I cannot say how far 
it would work in the case of everybody, 
since it takes all sorts to make a 
world. 

It is precisely the same with wine. 
Noticing the other day that a lady in 
whose company I was dining drank no 
wine but did drink cocktails, I was bold 
enough to ask the reason. She told me 
that, although formerly on the Continent 
she was accustomed to drink a reasonable 
amount of wine without noticing any ill 
results, her doctor had lately told her 
that wine was bad for persons of rheu- 
matic tendencies and that, if she must 
drink anything at all, she had better 
drink spirits. So she drank cocktails 


tei 


made of bootleg gin instead of a perfectly 
natural, if not very good, wine, which was 
then on the table. She must have 
consumed at least twice as much alcohol 
as was contained in my pint of ordinaire. 
In addition she is in no way of a rheu- 
matic disposition. 

Now a French doctor will give you 
the same advice as St. Paul, not because 
heis of any specially religious leanings, 
but because living in a country whose 
most important industry is the produc- 
tion of wine, he has under his eyes con- 
tinuously specimens of wine drinkers in 
every stage of bibulousness. Moreover, 
wine is not to him a Frenchified and 
foreign beverage, and he lives in a 
country whose inhabitants implicitly 
believe that anything which “changes 
your ideas”—ca change les idées is the 
phrase perhaps the most often heard in 
the broad lands of France—anything, 
then, which changes the ideas is salutary, 
and, indeed, necessary for the salvation 
of body and soul. I remember years ago 
being told in Boston by Professor Miin- 
sterberg that a certain quantity of alcohol 
was absolutely necessary for the brain 
worker before going to bed. He said 
that alcohol changes the specific gravity 
of thought, and without some such 
change the man who has spent his day 
in thinking will go on thinking thoughts 
of the same caliber and complexion, this 
keeping him awake and being bad not 
only for the body but also for the quality 
of that man’s thought itself. 

I daresay he was right. I know I 
sleep very badly myself if I do not take 
a little something—preferably light wine 
—before going to bed. 

I hold again no special brief for the 
consumption of alcohol. I merely point 
out that here in the matter of the con- 
sumption of one article one body of men 
who know something of its nature and 
action on the human frame recommend 
its moderate use while another body of 
men who, by the nature of the case, can 
know nothing about the normal con- 
sumption of alcohol say that it is bad for 


you. Most French doctors do indeed 
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hold that white wines taken in any 
quantity or persistently are bad for 
rheumatic persons. This I should say 
is true in my own case and in those of 
several of my friends, for I have found 
that I can personally consume a quite 
large quantity of light red wines—a 
couple of bottles or so at a sitting—with- 
out feeling next morning any ill-effects 
at all whereas a relatively small quantity 
of quite good Chablis or Sauterne will 
give me more than a little hang-over. 
I should say that I am talking only of 
French wines in France. In England 
all wines have varying degrees of alcohol 
added to them by the wine merchant in 
order to conform to the public taste and 
to make them keep longer—and the best 
French light wines practically never 
leave that country, either because they 
will not carry or because they will not 
keep for more than a year or so. And 
the same is true of the lightest, most 
delightful and most healthful of all 
wines, those from the Moselle and Sarre 
valleys. 


But see how difficult it is to write judi- 
cially—I have just said “most healthful” 
and I let it stand, though all I mean is 
that they have been most healthful to 


me. And even at that I am quite aware 
that they may have proved most health- 
ful simply because I have usually drunk 
them in situ, on the banks of the Moselle 
or the Sarre, in summer conditions of a 
great deal of air and exercise. 


And this brings me to my theme—to 
my suggestion, for I am offering the 
public no more than suggestions. This 
is a good-humored, slightly cynical 
monologue, no preaching of a crusade, 
my suggestion being that the public—the 
good, normal public—should take its 
own rules of health much more in hand. 
If you think of it, what would you do if 
the souls to whom your priest had minis- 
tered were posthumously visible and you 
saw a large proportion of them writhing 
in flame from Tophet? You would 
change your priest, possibly your parish, 
possibly even your denomination. There 
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is, indeed, a Chinese legend to that effect. 
A stranger arrives in a town and has 
need of a doctor—on the night when the 
souls of all their dead patients throng 
round the physicians’ doors. Round 
most of these doors there are great 
crowds. The stranger chooses one with 
only two dead attendants and puts him- 
self under that doctor’s charge. Next 
morning he discovers that that doctor 
has been in practice for only two days. 
The stranger left that city precipitately. 

You see! The Chinese are of an older 
civilization than our joint one which 
spans the Atlantic. Every Chinese 
child has that legend told to it by its 
careful mother: I have never heard the 
like of it in the Western World. The 
Germans have a practice of some value 
as a precautionary measure: They pay a 
doctor not by the visit but an annual 
lump sum to keep the family well. That 
is sensible, but even that will not protect 
you completely, for every practicer of 
medicine, being human and having been 
professionally disciplined, is filled with 
esprit de corps and inhibitions. One will 
insist on prescribing buttermilk and 
salad for all the complaints of every type 
of human being; another will operate on 
you for appendicitis if your head but 
aches. Others delight in finding that 
you have maladies—like the doctor of 
my young friend—for the sheer love of 
the thing. So that it would be a good 
thing if before employing him you could 
be engaged to your doctor as you are to 
your wife before marriage. That, I sup- 
pose, is impracticable; one usually em- 
ploys a doctor on someone’s recommen- 
dation, which appears to be the only 
way; but it is a good thing to make care- 
ful inquiries as to a medical practi- 
tioner’s fads before accepting the rec- 
ommendations of your friends. In my 
pre-converted days I knew a doctor who 
insisted on giving everyone belladonna, 
which is quite a good thing in its way 
but which acts very differently upon 
various individuals. One artist I knew 
went temporarily blind merely because 
she spent some time in arranging deadly- 
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nightshade plants in order to make a 
botanical drawing, and I myself am so 
susceptible to its action that if I put a 
single drop of belladonna upon my great 
toe it will affect my eyesight. Before I 
knew this my friend the doctor—he was 
such a nice fellow!—prescribed bella- 
donna for me for the sequel of influenza. 
My eyesight became so blurred that I 
went to an oculist who accused me of 
having used belladonna to enlarge my 
pupils. At that I told my friend the 
doctor that he must give me no more 
belladonna, and he substituted strych- 
nine. But the next time he prescribed 
for me he gave me belladonna. 

Another good method when engaging 
a new doctor is to let him prescribe a 
complete regimen for you. You will, of 
course, pay no attention to his regimen 
and, as far as possible, you will deafen 
your ears to his remarks about your 
health, otherwise by auto-suggestion 
you will acquire the diseases to which he 
declares you to be liable. I may cite in 
parentheses the case of an American 


He used 


friend I had long, long ago. 
to invite me to his house to eat Welsh- 
rarebit—at the confection of which he 


was an adept. I used to invite him in 
return to consume salads, at the making 
of which I considered myself an adept. 
One day I said to him that I wondered 
at his eating Welsh-rarebit late at night 
because it was terribly indigestible. He 
wondered, in reply, that I could eat any- 
thing so indigestible as salad. (You 
see how long ago it was!) Ever after 
that he suffered tortures after eating his 
dish, and I could not eat lettuce with- 
out gastric pains. 

I will now interpolate a great truth 
and then return to the consideration of 
how to deal with doctors—two great 
truths: one is that what is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison. This is 
known to everyone but doctors and the 
kindly persons who are interested in 
your health. The other is that nothing 
will do you any harm that you like. 
Nothing will do you any harm if you 
like it. 
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To return to the choice of a physician. 
After you have got your regimen you will 
send to him for regimens for as many 
friends and members of your family 
as possible, each unlike the other and 
yourself in temperament, bodily habit, 
andcomplexion. You will then compare 
his recommendations, If they prove to 
be the same in each case—for a tall, lean, 
dark man, as for a bullet-shaped man 
with red hair and a tendency to gout, 
you will go to another doctor and begin 
again, and so again until you find one 
who varies his recommendations to suit 
his patients, and does not, regarding 
his art as a sacred mystery, insist that 
the physical necessities of every man 
should bow to the dictates of his theory. 

This would be a practical and fairly 
sensible way of dealing with the matter, 
but there is this warning to be uttered: 
this is merely a method of selecting a 
doctor to whom to go in case of actual 
illness, not for selecting a permanent 
medical adviser. This functionary no 
man should ever install, for, in what I 
would call living through the green, by 
the use of only a small amount of com- 
mon sense and courage, any man is much 
the best guide for himself in matters of 
health. 

And this should begin with your chil- 
dren, particularly in the matter of diet. 
A child should be allowed to eat what it 
likes and as much or as little as it likes 
of what it likes. If a child likes potatoes 
it should be given as many potatoes as 
it wants; if it likes meat as much meat 
as it wants—or as much sugar, or as 
much pie, or as much or as little fruit. 
Medieval doctrines of abstention as a 
road to godliness and seventeenth-cen- 
tury superstition as to the avoidance of 
damnation by denial remain so ingrained 
in us that even parents who allow their 
children to be the most infernal nui- 
sances so as to avoid inhibitions in the 
child in after life—even those parents 
will flinch at the idea of letting a child 
follow its natural inclination in the 
matter of diet. Yet it is the merest 
common sense to recognize that if you 
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force a child’s inclination in regard to 
food you are inculcating in it unnatural 
tastes and storing up in it physical inhi- 
bitions which will cause it in after life to 
indulge in every kind of dietetic excess. 
If we Anglo Saxons are to-day two na- 
tions of dyspeptics and hypochondriacs 
(for there is nothing to choose between 
the English and the American, and if I 
write more about American instances it 
is because of late years I have seen ten 
times as many Americans as English 
people. The English consume fewer 
packet goods and fewer horrors in the 
way of cereals with delusive names, but 
their approaches to their health, their 
dietetic superstitions, proportions and 
doctorings are almost identical), if, then, 
we Anglo Saxons are two nations of dys- 
peptics and hypochondriacs, it is largely 
because of the ignorance and the dietetic 
devil-worshipping of our parents. We 


have all been forced to clean up our 
plates when we had no appetite, to eat, 
say, cabbage when our systems revolted 
against it; we have all been refused food 


when Nature told us that we needed it, 
and the consequence is that when in after 
life we are free agents we have not the 
least idea of how to deal with ourselves 
and are at the mercy of every craze- 
monger and of every advertiser with suf- 
ficient capital to force himself upon our 
attention. 

As the power of the priest has waned 
and our thoughts are less and less fixed 
on the affairs of the next world, so 
the power of physical superstition has 
gained and gained. It has, indeed, 
gained all the more with the disappear- 
ance of the religious-ethical factor. 
In the Middle Ages the Church would 
enforce days or periods of abstention, 
and probably health was the better for it. 
But this was done in the name of moral- 
ity, not of health, so that. hypochondria 
was not encouraged and hardly existed. 
We are accustomed to dwell on the su- 
perstitious dreads of the Middle Ages, 
but I question whether it is not better 
to go in dread of a personal devil or of 
hobgoblins in churchyards than to live 
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in a perpetual state of concern for one’s 
health. 

But the unfortunate child of to-day 
who is whined at by parents and nurses 
to take something or other that he de- 
tests “because it is so good for you,” 
or who is refused something that it likes 
and, therefore, needs because it will 
cause him to have some disease or other, 
is at once auto-suggested into a tend- 
ency towards those very complaints. 
No child should ever be induced to think 
about its health, and it is far better, if 
you cannot bring yourself not to meddle 
with your unfortunate youngster, to 
say to him, “You shan’t have it, you 
little devil, because I say you shan’t!” 
than with every term of endearment to 
reason against the unfortunate’s desire 
for another spoonful of jam on the plea 
that jam causes acidity of the stomach. 

Of course a child that is left to itself 
will occasionally over-eat certain sub- 
stances, but it will not do that twice 
with the same food, the automatic 
memory of the stomach causing nausea 
at the idea, and thus gradually it will 
evolve a system of diet which will leave 
it free from all cause ever to think of 
digestive troubles its life long. An 
occasional fit of vomiting early in life 
is a small price to pay for lifelong im- 
munity; and it is astonishing to observe 
in children who are allowed to choose 
their own foods how moderately they 
eat and how their chosen diet resembles 
that of a sensible and rather frugal adult. 
But that is, of course, not the case with 
a child that has been already badgered 
about its appetite, for it will have de- 
veloped all sorts of abnormal tastes. I 
remember that, as a child, I was always 
forbidden to eat ham, cream, and cheese 
of any kind except Dutch cheese. The 
result has been that, whilst still steadily 
disliking Dutch cheese, in after life 
when left to myself I consumed such 
quantities of ham, cream, and every kind 
of cheese that now I hate the sight of 
them—which is a pity because they are 
handy comestibles in days when domes- 
tic help is scarce. 
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This, of course, is the merest adumbra- 
tion of what is the vastest subject in the 
world of to-day but, after I shall have 
related what led to my conversion, I 
shall be content to leave it at that, since 
it is a matter in which every man can 
think for himself once the originating 
suggestion has reached him. 

My conversion took place in this way: 
my mother was the most careful of 
parents, and her injunctions made me 
the most careful of sons. I was im- 
pressed with the fact that I had a weak 
heart, an enlarged liver, a tendency 
towards tuberculosis, hereditary gout, 
and throat troubles—these last suggested 
by the eminent throat specialist who 
killed my father by telling him to get up 
and go about his business because there 
was nothing the matter with his throat. 
Actually he was suffering from a heart 
rendered temporarily weak by erysipelas 
and dropped dead at his bedside imme- 
diately after the specialist had left the 
room. That gentleman operated on my 
own throat six times—for tonsils and 


adenoids—that in itself being pretty 
bad for an already nervous child of eight. 
Thus, in short, from my tenderest in- 
fancy I was taught to watch my health 
at every minute of the day and night. 
I did so—and no human being can have 
had a much more miserable inner life 


than myself. Not much more! Then, 
when I was twenty-three or so I had the 
epilepsy-dread which, after I was thirty 
or so induced a nervous breakdown that 
lasted a year and a half during which I 
was unable to walk, forbidden to work, 
and reduced in weight to one hundred 
and twenty-eight pounds. I was taken 
to visit at least seven of the most 
eminent nerve-specialists in Europe— 
including Vienna!—and those gentlemen 
doing nothing to mend me, I came home 
to die. 

Then Conrad recommended my seeing 
his own general practitioner. This gen- 
tleman—I owe him eternal gratitude— 
was of the most mournful cast of counte- 
nance I have ever seen. He sat beside 
my bed for three hours and a half, saying 


very little and scrutinizing me all the 
time infinitely lugubriously through very 
large spectacles. Then he answered the 
first question I had put to him: mightn’t 
I do a little work because I was evidently 
dying and I had a book almost finished? 
He answered: 

“Yes, you may as well do a little work. 
You will be dead in a month!” and that 
was all he did say. 

I exclaimed on the instant, “By God! 
I won’t!” 

And I sprang out of bed, dressed, took 
a hansom to Piccadilly Circus, and 
walked backwards and forwards across 
it innumerable times, through the 
traffic—and from that day to this I have 
been able to walk pretty well—as well, I 
mean, as most people. . . . It was that 
doctor who first told me that nothing— 
eating, drinking, or smoking, will do you 
any harm as long as you do not think it 
will. He cured all his patients at one 
sitting—gazing at them as he had done 
for me, for hours, occasionally asking a 
question. Then he would write a 
prescription that cured them—but he 
never suggested diets. 

Well, at the end of a month I went to 
see him and exclaimed triumphantly, 
“You see, I am not dead.” He an- 
swered, “If I hadn’t said you would be 
dead you would have been!” 

I had by that time finished my book— 
it was about Holbein—and had begun 
another, but, although my nervous 
breakdown was finished, I had not yet 
faith enough even in that doctor to be 
finally cured of my hypochondria. He 
told me to eat what I wanted and do 
what J liked, but I still lived on half a 
handful of rice a day, drank only warm- 
ish water, and followed the rice with half 
a handful of pepsin tablets. And I still 
weighed practically nothing, though I 
no longer lost flesh. 

Salvation came to me in New York. 
I was asked to lunch at the Players’ 
Club by a gentleman who, although a 
qualified physician, was, by the stern 
decree of his father, touring the United 
States as an actor. He is now professor 
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of biology at the University of Cam- 
bridge. That sounds an eccentric ca- 
reer; it is none the less true. So, says 
he to me, “Have some beer!” And I 
scream, “My God, it would kill me!” 
He, “‘Have some lobster Mornay!” I 
faintingly produce my little packet of 
flaked rice and my dozen pepsin tablets. 
Then he propounded his theory of life 
which saved me and would save any man. 

“Eat,” he said, “always what you 
like and nothing but what you like. If 
what you like disagrees with you, eat 
it all the more. I mean, if you like 
grilled lobster and it disagrees with you, 
eat it every night for a fortnight before 
retiring. At first you will feel baddish, 
but you will know what is the matter 
with you and will have no extraneous 
fears. And the unpleasant feelings will 
lessen as your stomach disciplines itself 
until at last you will feel no inconven- 
ience at all. Do that with all the food 
you like, in turn, and you will arrive at 
the happy condition of a diet that you 
like and no indigestion. That being so, 


you will be immensely improved physi- 


cally and much brighter mentally. But 
never eat an ounce more or an ounce 
less than you are disposed to!” 

By that counsel I have abided for 
twenty-one years and I have never 
looked back and never thought about 
my health. And do not believe that it 
is reckless counsel or leads to gluttony! 
I am personally an extremely abstemious 
person and rarely eat more than one 
meal a day, and that quite a small one— 
at any rate in periods when I work; for 
naturally during sedentary periods one 
needs less nourishment than during 
periods when one can take a great deal of 
exercise. I find that my appetite for 
long periods leads me to eat almost 
nothing but meat, and at others very lit- 
tle but fruit and cooked vegetables, and 
I find that my tastes change curiously. 
At the end of the War—probably be- 
cause during that period we did not get 
enough fat—I had a passion for sardines 
and olive oil and oranges, and I lived on 
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them almost exclusively. Now I dislike 
sardines as I do green peas, spinach, and 
lettuce, all of which I used to like very 
much. Thus Nature readjusts her bal- 
ances. 

I do not mean to say that such a rule 
of life is very easy to carry out. You 
cannot always get just what you like, and 
occasionally at the solicitation of some- 
one else you must eat something that 
you do not much like, or for reasons of 
politeness at someone else’s too hos- 
pitable board you must eat more than 
you want. For myself I never do either 
of those things but that automatically 
and without escape I suffer from indi- 
gestion and dizziness. For instance, | 
was lately induced to try a morning 
course of some of that Effervescent 
Saline Combination that I have cata- 
logued above. I was told that it would 
restore to me all the lightness and gaiety 
that I did not have in my youth, and | 
hoped that it might. But for three 
days it made me feel very ill, so I gave 
it up. 

After all, we have tastes and we have 
appetites. They have been conferred 
upon us by Nature, by the Deity, or by 
a process of the survival of the fittest, 
or by what you will. And, to speak 
anthropomorphically, for I am not con- 
cerned with the niceties of neo-scientific 
diction, they have been conferred upon 
us for a purpose. They are there, if 
we will let them be, to be our guides 
towards health. We never insist upon 
our horses, cats, pigs, dogs, or poultry 
consuming diets unnatural or distasteful 
to them; we are ready to allow that all 
wild animals know what is good for 
them. Why, then, do we enforce these 
measures upon ourselves? Is man with 
his lofty intelligence, with his achieve- 
ments, his methods of government, of 
warfare, of justice, of communication— 
is man who aspires to the heavens with 
his skyscrapers and scours them with his 
airplanes—in this particular a little 
lower than the beasts that perish and the 
worm that never sees the light? 


























PSYCHOLOGY TO ORDER 
BY FREDERICK LEWIS ALLEN 


“BE T’S NO use,” said Parke sadly, 

l putting down his book. “I can’t 

keep up with them.” 

“With whom?”’ said I. 

“The psychologists. They move too 
fastforme. Time was when psychology 
would stay put for whole months at a 
time. In those days a little knowledge 
of it was a real social asset. You could 


subscribe to the doctrine of a new psy- 
chologist with as much assurance as you 
could order a new roadster; you knew it 
would go right on being smart till next 
year’s model came on the market. 
Freud, in fact, was conversationally chic 
for years; he stayed in fashion like a 


conservatively cut dinner-coat. But 
it’s all different now. The boys put out 
new style patterns every few weeks. 
Nowadays the innocent layman men- 
tions what he supposes to be a nice 
reliable complex and finds people looking 
at him as if to say, ‘Weli, I’m sure that’s 
very becoming, but you know complexes 
are being worn a good deal longer this 
spring.’ What’s the poor fellow to do?” 
“You’d like a sort of Psychology-of- 
the-Month Club?” I suggested. 
“That’s the idea. Or a_ weekly 
market letter, let’s say, telling me when 
to take my profit in Behaviorism and 
when to buy Gestalt for a rise.” 
I thought a moment. “Parke,” said 
I finally, ““have you no imagination?” 
“T don’t see how that would help,” 
said he gloomily. 


“But it would,” said I. “‘Enormous- 
ly. Why don’t you invent your own 
psychologies for conversational pur- 
poses? Then you can be sure you have 
the newest one in the room.” 

Parke seemed impressed. But at that 
moment we were interrupted; just how 
impressed he was I didn’t realize until 
several evenings later, when we met at 
the Daltons’ for dinner. 

Parke and Delia Marcy, as it hap- 
pened, were seated directly opposite me. 
In the course of the dinner there came 
an interval when the partners on both 
sides of me were talking to other people, 
and there was nothing for me to do but 
eat nuts. I heard Delia asking Parke’s 
advice about a preparatory school for 
young Andrew Marcy. “It’s such an 
important choice, after all, isn’t it?” 
she was saying. 

“Indeed it is,” I heard Parke answer 
her. “Doctor Schlinger’s work makes 
that plain enough.” 

“Doctor who?” said Delia. 

“Schlinger — Adolph Schlinger, the 
great Viennese psychologist. You know 
—the man who’s making such a stir 
in Europe now. The author of The 
Orientation of the Ego.” 

(I went on quietly eating nuts. I 
didn’t even dare look up.) 

“Qh,” said Delia. And then, after a 
pause, “Of course.” (Oh, Delia!) 

“The head of the famous Institute for 
Adolescent Experimentation at Vienna,” 
added Parke. 

“TIsn’t he a behaviorist?” hazarded 
Delia brilliantly. 

‘Heavens, no!” cried Parke. “They 
used to put all the emphasis on the baby. 
Schlinger’s gone way beyond that. He 
puts all the emphasis on the adolescent. 
He’s the head of the new Adolescentist 
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school. That’s why I mentioned him— 
on account of Andrew.” 

“Oh, yes—I’d forgotten,” said Delia. 
“Tell me about him.” 

“Well,” began Parke, collecting him- 
self, “the Adolescentists have found 
that one of the determining factors in 
our lives—in fact, the determining factor 
—is the way we develop during adoles- 
cence. Schlinger showed that there are 
two general types, the pre-physicals and 
the post-physicals. The pre-physicals 
are those who get their physical growth 
early. They become the big boys in 
any school group, the leaders, the bullies. 
The post-physicals get their growth late; 
for the time being they are the weaklings, 
the boys who get kicked round. Now 
here is the significant thing in Schlinger’s 
work. He found that these post-physi- 
cals, these weaklings, thereupon turn to 
intellectual pursuits as a defense reaction, 
both to satisfy the otherwise thwarted 
demands of the ego and to secure the 
admiration and protection of the school- 
masters, many of whom remind them of 


their uncles, thus giving them avuncular 


or Mithridates complexes. They excel 
in school work and ultimately become 
intellectuals; their developmental trend, 
as Schlinger puts it, is psycho-centric as 
distinguished from physico-centric.” 

‘How interesting!” said Delia. “An- 
drew is psycho-centric, I’m sure. One 
of his teachers told me the other day 
that he was very bright.” 

“Exactly,” pursued Parke. “But is 
he really bright, or merely becoming 
conditioned toward psycho-centrism?” 

(I wasn’t looking, but I could almost 
feel Delia wince.) 

“That,” continued Parke, “is the 
sort of problem on which Schlinger would 
throw light. Schlinger studied a group 
of post-physical boys, who averaged 2.1 
inches shorter and 4.6 kilometers—no, 
kilograms—lighter than a corresponding 
group of pre-physicals. He found that 
their innate intelligence, as determined 
in the famous Hofbrau tests, was no 
greater. Yet they led their classes in 
fifty-seven cases out of sixty-three. 
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Psycho-centric, you see! He also made 
exhaustive studies of the adolescent his- 
tory of five hundred leading men of 
Vienna and Budapest, and found—as he 
knew he would, in fact as he was deter- 
mined he would—that in the majority of 
cases the poets had followed the post- 
physical pattern of growth, whereas the 
bond-salesmen had been pre-physicals 
to a man. 

“*Now,’ said Schlinger, ‘this is very 
interesting. Some profound influence 
is at work here making pre-physicals 
into bond-salesmen and _ post-physicals 
into poets. What is it? I have a the- 
ory already, but I must conduct some 
experiments to show that it is right, for 
what is science without experiments?’ 

“So Schlinger sat on the fire-escape 
over the school playground hour after 
hour, day after day, with stopwatch and 
notebook, watching the boys play the 
old Austrian game of—just a moment— 
Gansamsteinsetzend. There was a point 
in this game where the loser had to as- 
sume a position of humiliation and allow 
the others to throw things at him, 
Schlinger noted the expletives applied 
by the boys to the victims in no less than 
4,556 such cases, and found that in 
3,983 of them the harsher expletives 
were applied to the post-physicals. That 
proved his case and _ revolutionized 
science, which at that time hadn’t been 
revolutionized for several weeks. 

“Schlinger’s experiment proved, you 
see, that the post-physicals were goaded 
by such expletives into turning to their 
books and to the teachers who reminded 
them of their uncles, and thus became 
intellectuals whether fitted for the role 
or not (and that’s the sad thing). Where- 
as the pre-physicals, ungoaded, became 
satisfied with their physical prowess, let 
their minds lie fallow, and ultimately 
drifted into bond-selling (which again 
is not without an element of sadness). 

“Keats, says Schlinger, was a post- 
physical psycho-centric. So were Wil- 
liam James and Aristotle. On the other 
hand Mussolini, Scipio, and James J. 
Hill were pre-physical physico-centrics.” 
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“But Andrew—” began Delia. 

“I’m coming to Andrew,” said Parke. 
“Schlinger has now decreed that the 
schools of the future must be organized 
entirely differently. All our schools are 
all wrong now. In the future there 
must be no mixing of the two types. 
That’s what causes repressions, lack of 
adjustment, unfortunate behavior pat- 
terns, and a rotten time generally for 
everybody concerned. They must be 
kept separate until adolescence is over. 
Especially on the playground must they 
be kept separate—even out of earshot of 
each other. A single expletive, Schlinger 
discovered, may drive a boy into or out 
of bond selling. Teachers trained in the 
psychology — preferably teachers 
trained in the Schlingerschule at so much 
per year—must take them in hand to see 
that their intellectual and _ physical 


new 


maturity is approached harmoniously. 
“But we cannot do away with the 

ignorance and superstition of the present 

day with regard to the schooling of boys 


like Andrew until parents and teachers 
become educated to the importance 
of Adolescentism. And that is why 
Schlinger regards the future with grave 
concern. For the parents and teachers 
all seem to have passed the stage of ado- 
lescence. They have already been irrev- 
ocably conditioned by the experiences 
of their youth. What, then, can be done 
with them?” 

Parke took a long breath. It had 
been a great effort. 

I leaned forward amiably. My din- 
ner partners were still occupied; why 
shouldn’t I make my contribution to 
science? 

“But,” I put in, “there is more hope 
for the parents and teachers if we listen 
to the even more recent teachings of 
psychology. Have you forgotten the 
still more recent work of Doctor Nils 
Hundlich, the founder of the Adultist 
school?” 

Parke gave me an ugly look. 

“That stuff of Schlinger’s is all right 
so far as it goes,” I continued rapidly, 
“but Hundlich has pretty well knocked 
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the props out from under most of 
Schlinger’s conclusions. Haven’t you 
heard that Hundlich has succeeded in 
transforming the whole mental attitude 
of adults by talking to them in their 
sleep? He has discovered that during 
sleep the whole mental equilibrium, or 
Psychogesellschaft, is so perfect that a 
slight push will send it in any direction. 
The process is dangerous, he admits, as 
the subject may easily be pushed in the 
wrong direction; that is why it is im- 
portant that it shall never be attempted 
except by psychologists properly trained 
(at so much per annum) in the Hund- 
lichsinstitut. But in the proper hands 
almost anything may be accomplished 
in overcoming the results of unfortunate 
adolescent conditicning. Hundlich took 
a bond-salesman of twenty-nine, and 
not only did away completely with his 
physico-centrism but taught him to re- 
cite the entire Bavarian constitution by 
heart. Schlinger is wrong, says Hund- 
lich; the time will come when, with the 
assistance of graduates of the Hundlichs- 
institut, we all may be reconditioned 
this way, no matter what sort of schools 
we went to. This, you will immediately 
see, revolutionizes not only science but 
everything else. Delia, where were you 
going to send Andrew?” 

“We were thinking of St. Mark’s,” 
confessed Delia. 

“Schlinger would not approve,” said 
Parke. 

“Hundlich,” said I, “would be enthu- 
siastic.” 

“This new psychology is so fascinat- 
ing,” said Delia. 

At that moment my right-hand part- 
ner asked me what plays I had seen this 
winter, and for all I knew the careers of 
Doctors Schlinger and Hundlich came to 
an abrupt end. But perhaps after all 
they didn’t. For several days later the 
chairman of our local Parent Teacher 
Association called me up. 

“T wanted to get your advice,”’ she 
said. “We are looking for a speaker on 
the new psychology. Amy Nelson says 
she has heard you know all about those 
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new men in Europe. You know, men 
like—is it Schinkel? Can’t you suggest 
somebody who could tell our intelligent, 
wide-awake mothers about them—not 
too technically, you know—and show us 
what we ought to do for our children?” 

So Schlinger and Hundlich may get 
their chance after all. 

Meanwhile I recommend my plan 
to the embattled conversationalists of 
America. The social triumph of the 
man whose friends smiled when the 
waiter spoke to him in French is as 
nothing to that of the man who always 
has a brand-new psychology up his 
sleeve. 


MG 


REMONSTRANCE 


BY MARIE BLAKE 


ADAM, I wonder if you dream 
(Or does this take you by surprise?) 
How hopelessly passée you seem 
To modern eyes. 


Now when all things to swiftness yield, 
When leisure is so out of date, 
You still stand pensive in a field, 

And ruminate. 


Does not the raucous motor horn 

Break in upon your dreams abstracted? 

Don’t airplanes throbbing through the morn 
Drive you distracted? 


No, placid still beside the rail, 
Knee-deep in that old-fashioned clover, 
You swish an unprogressive tail, 

And chew things over. 


Even that drink you give away 

Is very primitive material: 

The same stuff Eve served every day 
On Adam’s cereal. 


Come, come, ma’am, this will never do, 
Calm such as yours spells retrogression, 
Snap out of it, I beg of you— 

Join the procession! 
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THE BIG HEALTH SECRET 


BY ALEXANDER BLACK 


66 SUPPOSE I ought to go to a gym 

iT or something,” sighed Stannard. 

“And, gosh! dread it! 
What should I do?” 

“Put your mind to it,” I said. 

“To what? What do you do?” 

“IT put my mind to watching other 
people exercise.” 

Stannard evidently thought this was 
flippant. 

“Wait a moment,” I warned him. 
“This isn’t a philosophy of doing noth- 
ing at all. When Secretary of State 
Evarts attributed his splendid health 
at a vast age to the fact that he never 
took any exercise I knew that he was 
concealing the really significant part of 
the trick. When Chauncey Depew 
said that walking down stairs to break- 
fast is exercise enough for any gentle- 
man, he wasn’t letting out the secret 
I’m telling you now. You've got to give 
attention to exercise. But it doesn’t 
have to be your exercise. 

“Let me explain. No one denies 
that literature or music may specifically 
stimulate the brain. You don’t have to 
write or compose to get the reaction. 
You only have to watch the performers. 
Oddly, the physiologists have never 
seemed to recognize the corporeal results 
of watching. Remember the night we 
went to the track meet at the armory? 
Remember how you sweated watching 
that finish in the mile relay? There 
you have it. Perspicacity and _per- 
spiration can be partners. 

“But sweat doesn’t tell the whole 
story. Why are people goaded into 
exercise? Obviously, to attain certain 
bodily stimulations. If you can attain 
these stimulations without the violence, 


how I 
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by the simple expedient of watching, 
are you not leaping (without hazardous 
exertion) straight into health? Take 
the matter of the vaunted week-end 
outing. We can’t ignore the tradition 
among workers (or, let us say, among 
the bosses) that it takes a whole Monday 
to recover from Sunday alone. Inci- 
dentally, any doctor will tell you that 
Monday is the stomach’s worst period, 
and ‘too much Sunday’ is the answer. 
You may set it down as a rule—no 
stomach likes Sunday. Your stomach 
is a rank conservative. Queer hours for 
eating, and queer eating into the bargain, 
are too much for it. Now, if you only 
looked at Sunday eating— 

“Tt can, in fact, be thrilling to watch 
people eat. If you are of the sort that 
shudders over what girl stenographers 
consume in a luach room the watching 
won't do you any good. No, you 
mustn’t shudder at anything. You 
must have just the right optical serenity. 
With this attitude, a gastric orgy, 
accompanied perhaps by Rabelaisian 


mastication, can provide a wonderful 
escape for the natural glutton instinct of 


any possible spectator. There will be 
response not only in the food centers of 
the body but in the ganglion that houses 
the sense of virtue. 

“However, don’t be sure of escaping 
danger. There is real excitement in 
feeling virtuous. But the eye-habit of 
dodging consequences may lead to the 
delusion that actual functions are safe 
enough. Watching mastodonic eating, 
for example, has effectively tempted 
many a man to become a food drunkard. 
It is the same way with other sports. 
One looks on at golf and discovers that 
the gallery is doing the hardest work. 
How easy to take the false step of getting 
into the game itself! Follow the violences 
that let you sit. This is imperative. 
And it also implies self-control. That 
you may forever be admonished of evil 
possibilities in intemperate watching I 
recall to your mind the Tunney-Demp- 
sey fight. I pass over countless minor 
injuries to point out that the crisis 


of the seventh round killed ten men 
in different parts of the country. Mr. 
Tunney was not really hurt at all, but 
ten who watched the historic blow 
(with their ears, at the radio) died 
of intemperate participation. Thus the 
pure science of my theory of response 
implies that you shall remain physi- 
cally detached. Let the excitement 
of the strugglers flow freely into 
your being. If your conscience assures 
you that the performers will all die 
young, and that you, as a looker, are 
offering a form of encouragement, is it 
not true that you are all the time a 
handsome example? When the climbers 
return in exhaustion from the briars and 
rock splinters of the mountain, are not 
you, seated poetically in the valley 
garden, presenting to any reasonable ob- 
server a spectacle of superior rightness? 
In mentally climbing the mountain 
have you not had the time, the strength, 
and the freedom from sensory distractions 
to get the true spiritual import of moun- 
tains in general? Physically you climb 
one mountain at a time. Spiritually 
you may climb all mountains at once, 
with never a broken bone. When, 
after vulgar agonies, you reach the top 
of your actual mountain you may find a 
fog. There is no view—nothing but 
feet and disappointment. But the vica- 
rious climb has no fog in it. To the 
vicarious climber all views are unob- 
scured and lovely. And you don’t 
even need to change your shoes. 

“T have not consulted Dr. Freud, but 
I’m sure of his approval for a doctrine 
that keeps one so free of foolishness. 
If ever we should be urged beyond 
frivolity into real evil, the principle 
becomes the more precious. At the 
movies we may not only travel but 
shoot a villain, and suffer neither lum- 
bago nor arrest. The great thing, we 
are told, is release. What escape is 
surer than vicarious activity? If you 
have always wanted to hit a policeman 
why not try letting a comedian do it? 
If you have wondered too acutely about 
a non-stop elopement, a knock-out, or a 
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night club, why not permit Art to take 
you by the hand and let you look? 
Fiction and philosophy ask only a little 
of your interest and leave your capital 
alone. For that matter, what can help 
a bank balance like watching the other 
fellow spend money? 

“Naturally, in the midst of a noble 
aloofness, you will have moments when 
you may fear that you are missing some- 
thing. This can’t be helped. We all 
have moments, and you know how 
moments are.” 


WHAT PRICE UTOPIA? 
BY CHARLES A. BENNETT 


HE following document was found 
among the papers of a friend of 
mine who died recently. 


I am one of these restless unhappy 


moderns, living in the present, yet 
always dissatisfied with it. I don’t like 
its noise nor its manners nor its wars nor 
its speed nor its specialists nor its adver- 
tisements nor its movies nor anything 
that is its. I shall not bow down to 
them nor worship them. Indeed, I 
would gladly escape from this world of 
the present if I could. But where is one 
To the past? Iam not a lover 
of the past. Much of its glamour is 
mere romantic illusion. Wasn't it Car- 
lyle who said that even Charlemagne 
probably found his mutton tough? And 
I seem to have read that in that period 
most popular with the laudatores tem- 
poris acti—the Middle Ages—the stench 
of a medieval town could be detected 
from afar. They did not know as much 
about drainage as even Cnossos knew, 
and there was neither plumbing nor 
electric light. Wherever I am to settle 
down I must have decent plumbing. 
Well, why not the future then? The 
advertisements assure me that Plumbing 


to go? 
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will go on from strength to strength. 
Yes, the future sounds more attractive. 
And every day we are learning more of 
what the future is to be, for it is the 
substance of virtue with us moderns to 
be concerned about our descendants, 
Posterity is our guide and our monitor, 
and Utopias are rising on every hand. | 
confess that I am piqued by these es- 
chatological enthusiasms. The future 
might suit me well enough. But I have 
one reservation. I could wish that the 
visions of the prophets were at once more 
definite and more harmonious. Shall 
we have bodies (Shaw says we shan’t) or 
shall we be disembodied intelligences? 
Shall we have children or shall we buy 
the synthetic products of our choice at 
some Infant Emporium? Shall we have 
honest-to-God food or live on tabloids? 
Will the lion lie down with the lamb or 
will both survive, as some pessimists 
predict, only in the zoo? Shall we con- 
tinue to sing ““ My Country "Tis of Thee” 
or raise our voices in an international 
esperanthem? Shall we all be busy 
workers in some world-state or shall we 
be able to call our lives and our property 
our own? I must have more informa- 
tion on these points before I am willing 
to cast my vote for the future. Mean- 
while I continue to be a restless modern, 
at home neither in the past, the present, 
nor the future. 

Such were some of the thoughts—to 
borrow the novelist’s convenient for- 
mula, that were passing through my 
mind as I... I have been trying 
to think of some particular time or occa- 
sion when these thoughts were passing 
through, but I realize that they have 
been on the march for months, if not for 
years. 

You will, therefore, understand the 
surprise and delight with which I opened 
a parcel sent to me by a scientific friend 
last Christmas and found that it con- 
tained a Time Machine (model: H. G. 
Wells). At last I could take a ride into 
the future and gratify my curiosity. 

Well, I have been for my ride. I am 
not going into details. Partly because 
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my interest in the future has somewhat 
abated, partly because there were some 
things to which I deliberately closed my 
eyes. On the way out, for example, I 
could not bring myself to observe the 
circumstances of my own death. I 
dodged that. “Coward!” you exclaim? 
All right. Have it your own way. In 
any event I shall do no more than set 
down the substance of a conversation I 
overheard at the end of my stay. 

I had pushed right on to the end, you 
understand, to that Final Society in 
which the hopes and the efforts of men 
were to culminate. No one with my 
opportunity would have denied himself 
a glimpse at the far-off divine event, call 
it what you will: The Kingdom of 
Heaven on Earth, Utopia, “The Ulti- 
mate Social Well-being’? whose coming 
we had so often been urged to hasten. I 
was greatly relieved to find that English 
was the language universally spoken. 
This, I was told, had proved the easiest 
way in the end, for (a) the English either 
would not or could not learn any foreign 
language and (b) all so-called foreigners 
were born linguists anyhow. Thus I 
was able to converse freely with these 
Finalists, as they called themselves, and 
to learn much of their way of life. Their 
conversation was in many ways refresh- 
ingly different from ours. No one talked 
of germs or operations, because disease 
had been conquered long ago. (The 
very word handkerchief was unknown.) 
Nor of the weather, for that was under 
perfect control; nor of the latest novel 
for, with only historical themes available, 
the novel had perished of dullness. 
Money and business were never men- 
tioned; everyone lived in comparative 
affluence, although no one had to work 
more thananhouraday. Golf had been 
suppressed centuries before in the Year 
of the Suppression of the Nuisances. 

But although, as I say, I learned much 
about the external forms of their exist- 
ence, their inner life remained a closed 
book tome. When I touched upon their 
religion or their philosophy or tried to dis- 
cover if they were as happy as mani- 
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festly they ought to be, I was met witha 
slightly embarrassed reserve or was po- 
litely put off with a change of subject. 

I was sitting on this last evening of my 
stay in one of their clubs, drinking a cup 
of tea. (Those two excellent institu- 
tions, the Club and Afternoon Tea, had, 
I was glad to discover, survived all the 
onslaughts of the reformers.) Three 
Finalists entered and sat down near me. 
I was alone, in a dark corner of the room, 
and could overhear their conversation 
unobserved. They were evidently con- 
tinuing a discussion which had been 
begun outside. 

“My point is,” said the first speaker, 
“that altruism and philanthropy and 
self-sacrifice and Christian love and all 
the rest of it have been the curse of the 
human race. At least as far as we are 
concerned. We read our history and 
what do we find? For thousands of 
years prophets and teachers and states- 
men, themselves inspired, have tried to 
inspire others with a vision of a world 
less cruel and stupid and ugly and 
chaotic than the world they knew. For 
thousands of years the best energies of 
the noblest men have been directed upon 
the future in a perpetual crusade. And 
so I seem to see a record of continuous 
sacrifice, each generation called upon to 
forget itself in unselfish devotion to the 
good of the next, and so on, and so on, 
until at last you come to—Us. We are 
the Last Men, the ultimate heirs and 
beneficiaries. We are Posterity. We 
are the people with whom progress has 
come to an end. It is for us that men 
and women have exiled themselves to 
the slums or the tropics, that soldiers 
have rotted in the trenches, that martyrs 
have gone to the stake. It is to make a 
world for us that the great multitude of 
the inconspicuous—parents, teachers, 
doctors, clergymen, the decent common 
folk everywhere who thought of leaving 
things a little better than they found 
them, it is for this that they have piled 
mountain upon mountain of renuncia- 
tion.” 

“And what you are wondering, I 
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suppose,” put in the second man, “is: 
Are we worth it?” 

“Not at all. That rhetorical question 
is a platitude of contemporary disen- 
chantment. No. What makes me and 
any other sensitive man indignant is that 
all these sacrifices have been made with- 
out consulting the recipients. Here we 
are, you and JI, with our leisure, our 
culture, our freedom, our health, our 
security, and our material well-being, 
and the price that has been paid for it is 
an untold sum of human suffering. I, 
for one, don’t want to accept my happi- 
ness on those terms. I am put in an 
unbearably false position. I am com- 
pelled without my consent, in fact 
against my will, to accept the sacrifices of 
others. And the tragedy of it is that it 
is too late now to do anything about 
og 

“Very eloquent, I’m sure,” said the 
third man. “I wish I could share your 
pity for my ancestors. I am inclined to 
say rather, Damn our ancestors. I 
contend that they were never genuinely 
concerned about us at all. They did not 
believe we'd ever really happen, so to 
speak. We were simply a name, a 
symbol, a device. We were like the 
carrot hung in front of the donkey’s nose 
to keep him moving. All their fine 
altruistic talk about the welfare of future 
generations was a veiled selfishness. 
What those ancestors of ours prized 
above all things was keeping on the 
move. The thought of settling down, 
of finality in any form, was abhorrent 
to them. Romance, adventure, excite- 
ment, the vague thing called Progress, 
was the breath of life to them. I don’t 
blame them for it. I think they were 
right to a great extent. What I can’t 
forgive them for is their seifishness, or, 
to put it more mercifully, their blindness. 
They would not or could not see that the 
net result of all their efforts would be to 


produce a society deprived of all the 
things that made life worth living to 
them. I ask you what chance we have 
for adventure or romance? They had 
the fun of fighting against principalities 
and powers, against disease, and igno- 
rance, and vice, and disorder, and the still 
uncontrolled forces of nature. But for 
us the voyage is over. We ride sleepily 
at anchor in a tranquil harbor. We are 
virtuous, we are peaceable, we are 
omniscient, we are healthy, we are safe. 
If we want to be heroes or martyrs 
or explorers, we can’t be. There’s 
no opportunity. They had a Beyond. 
Whether you call it a carrot or The City 
of God or a Platonic Idea doesn’t matter. 
They had it. That’s the point. Be- 
yond us there is nothing. We sit under 
our tree in our sunny garden and fold 
our hands over our paunches and stag- 
nate. That’s what those precious an- 
cestors of ours would have called Hell. 
Yet that’s what they have let us in for. 
And so instead of pitying them I say, 
Damn our ancestors!” 

After this outburst there was a pause. 
Then the man who had spoken second 
remarked, a little wearily: 

“Well, there’s one thing at any rate 
we may be thankful for: no one can say 
that we live in an age of transition.” 

This was not the end of the conversa- 
tion. But I have set down enough for 
my purpose and in any event my literary 
sense warns me that the last remark 
offers too good a stopping-place to be 
neglected. 

And now that I have returned to my 
restless modern world I see that I shall 
have to settle down to some furious 
thinking. 


When I said that the author of the 
above document died recently perhaps 
I was not quite explicit enough. He 
didn’t just die; he committed suicide. 
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AN OLD SCHOOL 


BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 


how to minimize compulsion; how 

to get along with as little of it as 
possible and still keep order in the world. 
That is the problem of peace, of democ- 
racy, of organized religion, of schools 
and, of course, of prohibition. Napo- 
leon said that nothing could be perma- 
nently settled by force. He had had 
experience, and that was his conclusion. 
The only thing that finally regulates 
conduct is the will of the man affected. 
To be sure, one man’s will may change 
the conditions of life, and by that or in 
other ways may regulate another man’s 
outward behavior for a time; but it will 
hardly regulate his thoughts unless the 
man with the will catches the other very 
young and is able to shape his mind and 
make him think as the superior will 
directs. That would be a sort of hypno- 
tism fixed on its victim. It is not an 
engaging idea, yet it has been the idea of 
great religionists and of politicians and 
educators. There is something to it. 
One does not teach pupils with the idea 
that their minds will be unaffected by 
the teaching, but most people will agree 
nowadays that the aim of teaching is to 
qualify pupils to think for themselves 
and not merely to learn and accept the 
thoughts of others. 

It is a fairly new idea, this idea of 
people thinking their own thoughts and 
acting on their own conclusions. One 
recalls the story of Daniel who was 
accustomed to pray freely looking to- 
wards the east with his curtain up, and of 


Tie great problem of these times is 


how his rivals in Babylonian politics who 
wanted to be rid of him appealed to King 
Darius and got him to issue an order 
that no petitions should be made be- 
tween certain dates except to the King. 
The consequence was that they got the 
King in a hole, and he had to drop Daniel 
into a den of lions. The rest of the 
story we all know. But that illustrates 
how the idea in old times was that the 
office of kings and other high and power- 
ful persons, including ecclesiastics and 
schoolmasters, was to tell people where 
to get on and where to get off; what to 
think, what todo. We notice a relic of 
this ancient idea in the autocratic de- 
portment of the hold-up men who say 
“hands up” and expect to be obeyed. 
They are obeyed as a rule, but still the 
principle that they work on is wrong and, 
though it may have immediate success 
in very much too many cases, it does not 
make in the end for the prosperity or 
contentment of those who use it, nor yet 
of society in general. 

When the prohibition amendment 
came before the Supreme Court the 
Court decided that it was constitutional. 
It did so in the teeth of Mr. Root’s argu- 
ment that to pass such an amendment 
was not among the enumerated powers 
of Congress. The Court did not discuss 
Mr. Root’s argument; it gave a decision 
but no reasons. I asked a lawyer if he 
could remember the vote on that deci- 
sion? He said, ““No, but it did not 
matter.” I said, “Did So-and-so vote 
for it?” “Possibly,” he said; “‘So-and- 
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so has a philosophical theory that when 
a branch of the government which seems 
to be truly representative of the people 
does something which seems to carry out 
the popular will it is usually better to 
let it go and let events and experience 
determine whether it is endurable, or 
unendurable and unenduring.” That 
was an incident of respect paid to the 
idea that no enduring result can be 
affected by mere authority, even of a 
court, but that things in the long run 
have to work out in the minds of the 
men affected. 


JN THE month of May this year there 

will be celebrated at Andover the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Phillips Academy. The captains and 
kings of that famous school will be on 
hand, aided and countenanced by per- 
sons eminent in contemporary education 
from other institutions. No doubt they 
will have a great time. Phillips Acad- 
emy at Andover has a very respectable 
antiquity as an American school for 
boys. I do not recall another still 
strong and prosperous that is as old, 
though its companion at Exeter, also 
started by the Phillips family, must 
have pretty nearly as long a record, and 
possibly the Boston Latin School is even 
older. Into the Andover Academy there 


has flowed of recent years quite a copious 


stream of money. It inherited or pur- 
chased the lands and buildings of the 
Andover Theological Seminary when 
that consecrated foundation moved to 
Cambridge, and with ample grounds has 
added to a number of admirable colonial 
buildings so acquired (some of them by 
Bullfinch) some more by Guy Lowell. 
So in its exterior nowadays it is very 
handsome and at the same time goes 
strong and usefully as an institution for 
the training and instruction of youth. 
In that school in the very early 70’s I 
spent two years and one term and kave 
lately, for the purpose of the celebration, 
recalled what I could of the life which 
went on there at that time and rein- 
formed myself to some extent about the 
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men who originally made the school, and 
about the very notable master, Samuel 
Hervey Taylor, who was at the head of 
it when I first went there. It was 
preéminently a God-fearing institution 
founded by consecrated vessels and very 
fine ones, carried along by masters who 
held an intense conviction that the fear 
of the Lord was the beginning of wisdom. 
That attitude of mind has certainly been 
justified by the record of that school. It 
has never been rich and never very 
fashionable. The necessary cost of 
living has always been kept at the 
minimum for the sake of the boys with 
whom money was scarce, yet it has never 
failed of an imposing family of pupils nor 
faltered in the reputation it won for 
turning them out with due qualifications 
for what next they undertook. Of 
course, it is and has long been a school 
where boys prepare for college. It was 
when I was there and long before, and 
has been ever since, but that is not the 
whole story, for it aimed not only to do 
that but to be a school where boys pre- 
pared for life. In a way it was a school 
of democracy, for there were boys there 
from a variety of social planes, not of so 
very different derivation, but of a great 
dissimilarity in means and manners. 

It has scandalized me somewhat to 
find how little I remember about the 
teaching and the studies and how large a 
proportion of the pictures left in my 
mind were of the boys and what they 
said and did, the games they played, the 
school politics they took part in, the life 
of the school rather than the learning of 
it. If you did not learn something, you 
could not stay there; but when it comes 
to what one remembers, teaching and 
studying are taken a good deal for 
granted. Thrills are not furnished so 
much from the class rooms as on the 
baseball field, the hockey pond, and such 
places. 

Uncle Sam Taylor, universally known 
to his pupils as Unc, was a formidable 
and considerably fabulous figure. He 
was a strong believer in authority, which 
had more vogue in schools half a century 
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ago than it seems to have at present. I 
got my early idea of him from my 
brother in the class ahead of me who had 
been subjected to his admonitions. He 
had. described to me the charges of 
frivolity and general worthlessness with 
which Uncle Sam had assailed him in 
private interviews; how he had accused 
him of bad associates, of his intimacy 
with X and Y and Z; and in turn, when 
he admonished X, Y and Z, accused them 
of pernicious association with him. 
Nothing much ailed my brother except 
that he was a cheerful spirit and had no 
uncontrollable thirst for book knowledge. 
The truth is that Uncle Sam, to the 
schoolboy mind, was an ogre, reputed to 
be very fast on his feet in chasing boys 
who got out into the landscape, espe- 
cially in the dark, in defiance of regula- 
tions. The rules held that every boy 
should be in his room at night unless he 
had a valid excuse for being out of it. If 
he was at a prayer meeting or at the 
weekly meeting of the Philomathian 
Society, or otherwise improving himself 
spiritually or mentally by permitted 
association, that was lawful, but the 
pursuit of pleasure after dark was never 
lawful, especially if it led into Pike’s 
oyster saloon which was frequented by 
adventurous spirits who felt the need of 
regaling themselves with oyster stews 
at unlawftl times. 

Of Doctor Taylor my impressions were 
merely those of a young boy who took in 
what he heard. To us, as said, the 
master of the school was considerably an 
ogre, but my class never came under his 
personal instruction, and that I regret, 
for he might have made something even 
of me. He was Scotch-Irish by descent, 
from Londonderry, New Hampshire. 
That accounts for a good deal of the 
impression he made on the boys, but 
anyone who really wants to know about 
him can get full information out of the 
funeral sermon preached about him by 
Professor Park, his next-door neighbor, 
highly gifted in discourse, who knew him 
long and intimately and greatly liked 
and honored him. He was Principal at 
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Phillips Academy for thirty-three years 
and was only sixty-four when on a snowy 
Sunday morning in January, 1871, he 
fell dead at the door of the Academy. 
Among grown people who really knew 
him, he ranked very high indeed both as 
a man and a schoolmaster, and as a 
classical scholar and a teacher he won a 
great reputation. 

Go back sixty years and you will 
doubtless find in most important schools 
very much the same ideas of school 
discipline and the means of enforcing it 
that prevailed in Phillips Academy in 
the 60’s and 70’s. Uncle Sam scolded 
the boys for their sins. When their 
infractions of the rules seemed to him 
too serious to be corrected by exhorta- 
tions he suspended or dismissed them. 
There wasn’t any flogging, so separation 
from the school was the only available 
form of correction. Of course, in sixty 
years the attitude of schoolmasters 
towards boys has changed very much. 
God looked different to our grandfathers 
than He looks to us. What Uncle Sam 
thought of boys no boy in my time ever 
knew. As far as they were concerned 
he was the great natural obstacle to sport. 
Nevertheless, his purpose in life was 
undoubtedly to make as good scholars as 
possible, as good characters as possible, 
and to keep order during the process. 
To the boys who were earnest students 
he must have seemed much less awful 
than to those to whom lessons were not 
much more than an unavoidable incident 
of connection with the school and an 
indispensable preliminary to admission 
to college. To poor boys he was tireless 
in aid and counsel. 

I suppose it is not fair to expect justice 
of schoolmasters. ‘There is the story of 
the man who, parting at the courtroom 
door with a judge of a high court, said to 
him, “Good-by, Judge, go in and do 
justice.” But the old judge turned back 
to him. “Justice!” he said, “what has 
that got to do with my job?” 

True enough, the job of a high court is 
to define and expound what the law is, so 
that men may know what they can do 
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and what not. Enforcing the law as it is 
may do an injustice and often does. No 
doubt schoolmasters’ justice is some- 
thing like that. Their purpose is to 
maintain a discipline that is essential to 
the usefulness of their schools. To do 
that they must enforce such rules as 
seem necessary, and in enforcing them 
they may often do injustice toward this 
or that pupil. Being fallible, sometimes 
they decide wrong, but oftener, in the 
hard cases, the trouble is merely that 
they must reach some decision. 
Moreover, it is with schoolmasters 
much ag it is with doctors: their suc- 
cesses shine forth and do them credit, 
their failures in due time are buried, and 
meantime are not apt to be advertised as 
failures of a system of education. When 
one reads of the old style of discipline 
and teaching at Andover and of the 
quality of the men who put it over, the 
propensity is to discourage all con- 
temporary efforts by comparison. We 
may remember for our comfort that the 
glorious results of the old method have 


been pictured on the very sky, and where 
they slipped up pious hands have drawn 
veils over the consequences. 

There were restraints in those days, 
but after all there was plenty of legiti- 


mate fun. In the spring there was lots 
of baseball; in the fall there was a primi- 
tive football, played with a rubber ball, 
by all the boys that came out; in the 
winter there was skating and hockey on 
a pond somewhere up beyond the Theo- 
logical Seminary, and it seems to me that 
coasting on double runners down School 
Street was sometimes allowed. 

When we think of the past we see it in 
pictures that have stayed in the mind. 
In my mind there is a picture of a boy 
with a large green necktie who played 
right field on our class nine, a natural 
Yankee, bright eyed, interested in 
sports, apt, too, in discussion. That 
boy was Charles Sumner Bird, who came 
to be well known as a politician and 
notable manufacturer in Massachusetts. 

Another picture is of a lively boy with 
light curly hair, abundantly articulate, 


captain of our class nine, more or less 
disorderly, inattentive to raiment, but a 
good enough scholar and a competent 
debater. That was William Henry 
Moody, afterwards Secretary of the 
Navy and finally a Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. Another emi- 
nent character in our class was Robert J. 
Cook, who came to wide advertisement 
as a Yale oarsman and coach. He was 
older than most of us, as also was Victor 
Lawsen, of Chicago, a graceful figure 
of youth on his way to be a famous 
newspaper publisher in Chicago. 

A schoolmaster, the head of a girls’ 
school in New York and a notable 
scholar, once said to me, ““ When we have 
provided the building and heated it and 
assembled the pupils, that is three- 
quarters of the job.”” He had the feeling, 
apparently, that the provision of environ- 
ment and association furnished the most 
important element in school. As one 
looks back on school days the same im- 
pression stands out. Of course the 
teaching is important. It is the great 
central fact of the school. I think in my 
day at Andover it was good, but what 
one remembers is not so much the teach- 
ing, which is taken for granted, as the 
association with the other boys and the 
gradual progress in the understanding of 
life. The world is so new to a,school 
boy! Adolescence is an extraordinary 
time anyhow, bringing all manner of new 
thoughts, impulses, and developments. 
Add to that the shift from home direc- 
tion to the qualified liberty of the school, 
and you have a tremendous change. 

School administration has grown 
gentler but is still very much under 
consideration and discussion. Capital 
punishment is weakening, and manage- 
ment of prisons is under drastic criticism. 
The whole job of infecting disorderly 
people, especially youths, with better 
notions of deportment, and to make 
them better characters, is under constant 
study by thoughtful and sympathetic 
minds. Schools have changed very 
much since Uncle Sam Taylor’s time and 
the movement still goes on. 
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PQ VHAT Dumb Lizzie is Middle-Western 


will, we imagine, be hotly denied. 

We ourselves are inclined to concede 
her a wider range than J. A. R. Wylie’s title 
But Miss Wylie, though 


English, has for several years past spent 


uld imply. 


most of her time in the United States and 
knows Lizzie well; so she may be right. Miss 
Wylie is the author of several novels and has 
written extensively for American magazines; 
Harper readers will recall her “Gentlemen 
Prefer Wars,” 


last January. 


which we published a year ago 


The popular notion that college unfits men 
for business is by this time pretty thoroughly 

id; it was succeeded some time ago by the 
belief that college will help you in business 
provided you go in for athletics and social 
ontacts and don’t waste too much time on 
our studies. But even this latter idea ap- 
pears to be doomed by Walter S. Gifford’s 
Mr. Gifford is 
example of the 


inimpeachable | statistics. 
himself an outstanding 
alidity of his own contention. As a mem- 
ber of the Class of 1905 at Harvard he dis- 
tinguished himself chiefly in his studies. By 
1908 he had become chief statistician of the 
\merican Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. In 1916 
hirties—he was chosen director of the Coun- 
| of National Defense; with the entry of the 


though still in his early 


United States into the war this position 


ecame one of commanding importance. 
\fter the war he was appointed vice-president 
{ the Telephone Company, and in 1925 he 
succeeded to the presidency. 
Fleta Campbell Springer has been recog- 
zed for many years by discriminating 
critics as one of the ablest short-story writers 
i this country. She contributes from time 
time to this Magazine, and in 1924 won 
st prize in one of our short-story contests. 
Her most recent Harper story was “Sever- 
son” (June, 1927 


An able and well-known historian, whose 
name we withhold in order to allow him com- 
plete freedom for speculation, contributes 
the second of our three articles forecasting 
the future of America. The first, dealing 
with our biological future and written by a 
notable biologist, appeared last month; the 
third and last, in which a distinguished critic 
and man of letters will forecast our cultural 
future, will be a feature of the June issue. 

We have published recently several articles 
on various aspects of American marriage 
In “Feminist—New Style,” Mrs. Bromley 
set forth the point of view of an increasing 
group of contemporary women; in “This 
Two-Headed Monster: The Family,” Mr. 
Carey argued for masculine authority; in 
“Why They Failed to Marry,” Dr. 


gave the results of a scientific study of the 


Davis 


present-day causes of  spinsterhood; in 
“Whom God Hath Joined,” Mrs. Bromley 
studied the peculiar relation of the church to 
This month 
Henry C. Beers surveys this whole much- 


the institution of marriage. 


debated problem from a novel point of view. 
Mr. Beers, a bachelor, is a New York writer 


of cosmopolitan tastes who believes in the 


economic interpretation of history—includ- 
ing, it appears, social history. 

Cyril Hume, who won critical applause 
and popular success only a few years after 
his graduation from Yale by writing The 
Wife of the Centaur, and has subsequently 
published Cruel Fellowship Golden 


Dancer, is now living in Connecticut and 


and 


working on another novel, in which, we 


understand, the incidents recounted in 
“Hell Gate Tommy” will figure in a some- 
different We published Mr. 
Hume's ‘Fantasy in the First Person” in 


Harper's for September, 1926. 


what form. 


It was during a recent stay in California 
that Sarah Comstock collected the material 
for her Los Angeles article as well as for her 
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recent striking portrait of Aimee Semple 
MePherson. But, though Miss Comstock 
has lived most of her life in New York, she 
did not go to California as a stranger; she is a 
Stanford graduate and her first job was with 
a San Francisco newspaper. Since then she 
has written several novels, inchuding The 
Soddy and Speak to the Earth. Her 
book, Roads to the Revolution, is a volume of 
travel over the terrain of our Revolutionary 
War. 

The young sophisticates so devastatingly 
Richmond Barrett form the 
outermost left wing of the contemporary 


new 


portrayed by 


revolt against nineteenth-century moral and 
cultural standards. Probably there are not 
many Americans who have pushed the revolt 
Yet, as Mr. Barrett indicates, these 
young people are significant as extreme cases 


Mr. Bar- 


rett, who has written two novels, Rapture 


so far. 
of a somewhat general tendency. 


and The Enemy's Gates, lives in Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

It is a layman who sends us “The Modern 
Speaks.” Hanford Henderson, 


formerly head of a school in North Carolina 


Christian 


and of a summer camp in New Hampshire, 
is the author of What Is It To Be Educated? 
and other books, and has had an important 
influence in the progressive education move- 


ment. He is now living in South Carolina. 


Author of the much-discussed novel, Blue 
. 


Voyage, and of several volumes of distin- 
guished poetry, short stories, and criticism, 
Conrad Aiken turns in his new story to pure 
After 


England, Mr. Aiken came back not long ago 


comedy. spending many vears_ in 


to Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Albert Jay Nock, 


biographer of Thomas Jefferson, has been 


For some years past, 


living in Europe, returning to the United 
States only for brief visits. He contributes 
frequently to Harper's; among his recent 
articles have been ‘Fists Across the Sea” 
a paper on the debt problem), “On Making 
Low People Interesting,” and “The King’s 


Modern Style.” His 


servations on peace and how not to obtain it 


Jester, current ob- 
are based on long and realistic study of inter- 
national affairs. 
pa 
Iwo 


vears published a tnique 


a new contributor, Gustav 


ago we 


contribution by 
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Eckstein, a young instructor in the me 
college of the University of Cincinnati It 
was a biographical study of two mic« 
quired for laboratory use and kept by hi: 
pets. With the same strange understand 
which he revealed in that paper, Dr. Ecks 
now tells the life-story of three turtles. 

Despite his strange views—strange to 
medical profession, at any rate—on the s 
ject of health, Ford Madox Ford appears 
be in excellent physical shape after a | 
and distinguished literary career—his novel. 
include Some Do Not, No More Parades 
Man Could Stand Up, and The Last Post 
and after varied gastronomic adventu 
such as he recently described for us in | 
essay on “A Lordly Dish.” Mr. Ford 
English, but has lived extensively in Ni 
York as weli as in France. His latest bo 
is entitled New York Is Not America. 


a or 


The poets of the month are Alfred Kreym- 
borg, pioneer in the free-verse movement 
few years since; and C. T. Lanham, secon 
lieutenant in the Thirty-Third Infantry, sta 
tioned at Fort Clayton in the Canal Zone 
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The Lion offers his hospitality to Alex- 
ander Black, veteran New York newspap: 
man, and author of The Great Desire 
other novels; Frederick Lewis Allen of tly 
staff of Harper’s; Marie Blake, a Boston 
writer; and Charles A. Bennett, professor « 
philosophy at Yale, who contributes fre 


and 


quently to the Lion’s Mouth and wrote 
“The Cult of the Seamy Side” (published in 


this Magazine last December). 
et ®B 


George Luks, whose painting “Attaboy” 
is reproduced as the frontispiece of this issue, 
received his artistic education at the Penn 
svlvania Academy and in Germany, and is 
now a leading member of the New Society o! 
Artists. 
refreshing in their boldness and simplicity. 


His portraits and figure studies ar 


et @ 


In “Buffetings in a South Wind,” Muriel 
Draper's article on Norman Douglas, pub 
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d last month, there appeared a statement 

h might give to some readers a mislead- 

impression of publishing practice and 

ticularly of the practice of Mr. Douglas’s 
erican publishers, Dodd, Mead and Com- 
Mrs. Draper quoted Mr. Douglas as 

ng that he received seventy-five pounds 
South Wind and never received another 

penny for it. 

We are informed that this book was im- 
ported by both Dodd, Mead and Company 
and Moffat, Yard and Company at various 

mes, and the arrangement for publication 
was entirely with the English publisher. A 

years ago Dodd, Mead and Company 
et up the book in a new format and there- 
ipon entered into a voluntary arrangement 
whereby Mr. Douglas received a royalty on 
ery copy of South Wind sold by them. 
(nother novel, They Went, published by the 
same firm and likewise manufactured in the 
United States, also earns a royalty for the 
iuthor. 

Mr. Douglas in a charming letter to Mr. 
Frank C. Dodd refers to the royalty arrange- 
ment made by Dodd, Mead and Company as 
“very handsome.’ It seems only fair to set 
forth the matter in full here, in order to cor- 
rect an impression which might have been 
reated inadvertently on the part of Mrs. 
Draper or Mr. Douglas, that Dodd, Mead 
nd Company were profiting through a situa- 
tion unfortunate to the author. 


et @ 


R. Tunis’s article on “The Great 
Sports Myth” has attracted much comment 
ro and con. Among the applauding let- 


John 


ters is one from a man who served several 
vears as faculty director of athletics at a 
irge university, and speaks, therefore, from 

side knowledge. He says (writing to Mr. 
lunis): 


[ have read with much pleasure and satisfaction 
uur articles in the February and March issues of 
l{sRPeR’s and especially appreciate and applaud 
You 
rtainly know whereof you speak and your sin- 
rity and straight thinking are refreshing. I 
assed through one ordeal of a severance of athletic 
elations and several near breaks, I went through 


erous eligibility battles, and was in intimate 


ir comments on intercollegiate athletics. 


AND 
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contact with players, coaches, graduate managers, 
over-ardent alumni, and all the rest of the great 
athletic machine. 

I hope you are right in your optimistic view as to 
the future, but my own impression is that ‘the 
ever increasing number of sportsmen in this coun- 
try who are beginning to penetrate behind the 
smoke screen”’ have little influence and less say in 
the management of things. A still small voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness will, I fear, make little im- 
pression on the present system, firmly intrenched 
as it isin money and popular hokum. However, if 
you ever organize a‘relief expedition, let me know 
and I'll be with you. 


Grantland Rice, one of the ablest sports 


writers in the country, comments as follows 


in the New York Herald Tribune: 


In the current number of Harper's MAGAzIne 
John R. Tunis has an interesting article on “The 
Great Sports Myth,” in which he sets out to prove 
that organized competitive athletics of all sorts are 
not only vastly overplayed and overpraised but 
that in addition their net gain to all concerned is 
negligible, if not minus. . . 

There is a lot on the Tunis side of the argument. 
There is no real reason why any champion should 
be labeled a hero or a national god, because few if 
any deserve this grade. But there is nothing new 
about this phase of the matter, dating back to the 
Olympic games of Greece seven hundred years be- 
fore the arrival of Christ. They tore down city 
walls then to welcome home victorious sons. It 
may be a survival of Stone Age inheritance, but 
there it stands. Human nature has a habit of 
changing but little as the years stalk along. 

Is “highly organized competitive sport” char- 
acter building? Not always by six or seven jumps 
On the amateur and the professional side it is full 
of squawks, alibis, feuds, charges and counter- 
charges, sullen enmities and bitter feeling. 

Dodge sore at Peltzer—Hahn sore at Conger 
Americans protest Olympic skating—French mob 
referee—Princeton has football feud with Harvard 
and Penn—Cornell and Syracuse have the same 
also Alabama and Auburn and a good many others 
—Southern California claims safety and victory 
against Notre Dame in place of touchback and 
defeat—Tunney got long count—Firpo fouled by 
Dempsey, etc. 

But there is It was largely 
through the exploitation of certain stars under 
highly organized championship conditions that 
tennis passed from a few thousand players to more 
than a million, most of whom were only out for the 
fun of the game. The same is true of golf, football 
and other sports. 


another side. 
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Such loud-sung and long-sung entries as Maurice 
McLoughlin in tennis and Francis Ouimet in golf 
helped to give each game a big impetus for the mil- 
The ballyhoo 
The Hagens, 


lions to know and play and benefit. 
caught and held their attention. 
Joneses, Tildens, etc., get the publicity in golf and 
tennis, but the four million golfers, mostly duffers, 
and the million or more tennis players, most of 
them ordinary players, get the fun and exercise. 
I doubt that many of them, stars or duffers, get 
But 
they also get no character wrecking and they draw 


much character building from their games. 


the advantage of fun and better physical fitness, 


Football stars are publicly exploited far beyond 
their actual contributions to civilization or exist- 
ence in general, but this exploitation has helped to 
put a million young football players into the fields 
of schools and universities. . . 

Hero worship in sport has been greatly overdone. 
Exploitation has been overdone. The “anything- 
Champions have 
There 


to-win” has been overdone. 


been overplayed and _ overpraised. isn’t 
much amateurism left in the upper branches of 
been commercialized 
But, with all that, the 


physical and mental benefits of play and sport have 


competition. Sport has 


along with everything else. 


gone out to more millions than the world ever knew 
before and this is far more important than what 


may happen to a few champions. 


Franklin P. Adams, in his “Diary of Our 
Own Samuel Pepys,” in The Conning Tower 
of the New York World, points out that Mr. 
Tunis was wrong in speaking of Norman 
Brookes’s clapping his hands to his ears in 
his match with McLoughlin; it was in his 
R. N. Williams. Mr. Adams 


reports his agreement with Mr. Tunis’s main 


match with 


contention, but adds: 


Mr. Tunis thinks that 
sense of the public will ultimately prevail; I think 


the so-called common 


that the sport-nurtured, or, to diagnose it, the 
sport-page-fed, public—greedy and insatiable for 
romance, vicarious adventure, and repetitiousness 

has no sense at all. It was long ago, methinks, 


when Public Sense Common passed its dividend. 
@ @ 8 


Dr. Katharine B. Davis's article, “* Why 
They Failed to Marry,” has been the subject 
In his daily 
two hundred 
papers, Charles B. Driscoll “confesses to a 


of much newspaper comment. 


syndicated article in some 
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great deal of puzzlement” about two asp 
of the question: 


For one thing, I wonder whether the presu 
tion that college women as a class make bet 
mothers is well founded. 

And how are we going to find out whether t 
do or not?) What constitutes a superior mot!) 
Who is going to establish the standards, and t 
who is going to determine whether women 
or without degrees come nearest to the high sta 
ard of motherhood? 

I doubt if there is any scientific way of resol\ 
these obvious difficulties, and it must continu 
be a matter of rather ill-founded opinion and pre} 
udice. 

We are all likely to view the question fror 
personal angle. Consider the mothers you kn 
and have known. Single out from among then 
the ones you would be likely to call the very goo 
and capable mothers. Are they collegians 
nor-collegians? Pick out the mothers of your 


acquaintance who have college degrees. Do 
they shine out as exceptionally good mothers 
against the background of the non-college mothers 
you know and have known? 

It is n 
impression that answers are likely to be misleading 


even when made in the best of faith. 


Now as to why they didn’t marry. 


For in 
stance, only two per cent said that they were no! 


attractive to men. Now how could you expect 


that admission to be made in all the cases in whic! 
it might be true, even among college graduates? 


=e 


As this issue of the Magazine goes to 
“Whom God Hath 
Joined” and other April features are just 
beginning to reach us. Here is one of th: 
first, from an instructor at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology: 


press, comments on 


In the midst of many pressing activities on 
still must find time to voice a loud amen to the 
ideas which Mrs. Bromley so cogently expressed 
in your April number. The sensible program 
of making marriage more difficult and divorce 
more easy seems to have functioned only with 
regard to the latter: and even in the realm of 
divorce, the one sensible ground, namely, agree- 
ment by both parties to disagree, seems to have 
little validity at law. 

I hope you will add my enthusiastic applause 
to that of the many others who have undoubted! 
written not only in praise of Mrs. Bromley, but 
also of that colossal word picture John Vandercook 
gave us in “The Fools’ Parade.” 
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the cigarette YOU smoke 
is too strong / 


Then try Johnnie Walkers. . Unexcelled 
mildness is in them. And —full tobacco 
fragrance. 


For they’re made of the tenderest portions 
of choice tobaccos. No stems, no bitter 
ends, no grit. 


They cost a little more, it’s true. And are 
worth it, for such mildness—yet such ex- 
quisite taste. Try them—they are mild. 


ohenrieWalky “S 
- 20 for 20c 


cigarettes 


EXTREMELY MILD « © + YET FULL FLAVORED 
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THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SYSTEM Harold J. Laski 
A brilliant English economist lives up to his reputation for 
candor in a thoughtful and lucid consideration of our political 
and governmental system. One hundred percenters looking for 
compliments are hereby warned 


MINISTER OR BUSINESS EXECUTIVE? James Brett Kenna 
A clergyman — successful in the eyes of the world — discusses 
frankly and with a fine humility the all-too-common predicament 
in which he finds himself, despite his earnest desire to be a 
spiritual leader. 





[ET YOUR MIND TOO Margaret Culkin Banning 
Surrounded as we are by outlines and résumés of history, science, 
philosophy — all branches of human knowledge — we are most 
of us suffering from mental indigestion. This article is a timely 
protest against intellectual over-feeding, with some suggested 
recipes for the discreet. 


MORALITY AMONG THE ANIMALS James H. Leuba 
A striking answer to those who insist that a moral sense marks 
the great gulf between men and other animals. 








Other Notable Features Include 


HARPER ¢& BROTHERS | AN APOLOGY FOR THE PURITANS 
49 East 33d Street, New York | by Brenpan Leacu 

I want to subscribe to your magazine, beginning | THE FUTURE OF AMERICA: A CUL- 
with the June issue, described above. Please | TURAL FORECAST. A ie 
bill me $4.00 for 1 Year. ($6.00 for 2 Years.) l : ows 

““ EGGS-A-COOK"’ 
| by Peter GetHinc 

STORIES by Witpur Dante Steere, Harvey 

O'Hiserns and Ruts Suckow 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Courses for Home Study 
in the following Subjects: 


yunting 
tuarial Mathe- 
iture 
ra 


rican Govern- 


ican History 
American Literature 
Applied Grammar 


Italian, 


ish 
ronomy 
inking 
blical Literature 
Greek New Testa- 
ment 


Bookkeeping 
Botany 
Boy Scouting 
Budgets 
siness Administra- 
tion 
Business English 
Business Law 
Business Mathematics 
Business Organization 
Business Statistics 
Calculus 
Chemistry 
Child Psychology 
Children’s Literature 
Christianity, History 
of 
Classics 
Community Organi- 
zavuion 
Composition 
Dramatic, Ele mentary 
English, College, 
French, Italian, Latin 
Prose, Lyric Poetry, 
Public Speech, Span- 
sh 
Contemporary Novel 
Cost Accounting 
Drafting 
Drama 
Dramatic Composi- 
tion, French, Italian 
Drawing and Painting 
I conomics 
Economic Geography 


Economic History of 
the United States 


English 
English Literature 














HESE courses have been prepared by our 

instructors to meet the special requirements 
of study at home by individuals or groups. 
While all basic material essential to the full un- 
derstanding of each subject is fully covered, 
sufficient elasticity is allowed to permit adapta- 
tion to the individual needs of each student. 
Everyone who enrolls for a Columbia course is 
personally instructed by a member of the Uni- 
versity teaching staff. 

The University will send on request full infor- 
mation about these home study courses. A 
coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
your educational interests our instructors may 
be able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention 
subjects which are of interest to you, even if 
they are not listed here because additions to 
the courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 
OLUMBIA University Home Study De- 
partment has prepared courses covering 
the equivalent of four years of High School 
study. This complete High School or College 
Preparatory training is available to those who 
cannot undertake class room work. We shall be 














glad to send you our special Bulletin. | 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 

University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me full information about Columbia University Home 
Study Courses. I am interested in the following subject: 


Harpers 5-28 


Name. eee 
Street and Number... 


ee sill OT ee ee 


Essay Writing 

European History 

Finance 

Fire Insurance 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Government 

Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 

History 
American, Christian 
Church, European 

Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 
Labor Problems 

Latin 

Literature 
American, Biblical, 
Classical, Compara- 
tire, Contemporary 
English, French, 
Greek, Italian, 
Juvenile, Latin, 
Spanish 


Magazine Article 
riting 

Manufactured Gas 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Mechanical Drawing 

Personnel Administra 
tion 

Philosophy 

Photoplay Composi- 
tion 

Poetry 

Politics 

Portuguese 

Physics 

Psychology 
Psychology in 
Business 
Psychology of 
Childhood 

Public Health 
Public Speaking 
Religion 

Romance Loinguages 

Secretarial Studies 

Short Story Writing 

Sociology 

Slide Rule 

Spanish 

Structural Drafting 

Typewriting, etc., etc 
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THOUSANDS ARE 


STARVING / 


|» dpenr here in the U.S. A., the wealthiest country in the world. Some are starving 
and do not know it, while others know that something is the matter and cannot 


find the cause. 


These unfortunate people we refer to are not suffering for want of bread and cheese. 
They may be surfeited with quail and terrapin; but their minds are starving because 
really good reading today is hard to find. Goodness knows, there is plenty of reading 
matter piled mountains high on every newsstand, but it does not satisfy the mind hungry 


for normal stimulation. 


HIDDEN TREASURES 


The Golden Book publishes only the best stories, essays, poems and plays taken from 


the worthwhile literature of the world. 


The golden nuggets heretofore hidden in 


great libraries will wake up your mind and nourish it as nothing else has in the “ma- 


chine age”’ in which it has been living. 


Authors Really Worth Reading 

Imagine a magazine whose contributors 
are Stevenson and Wister, Anatole France 
and Edna Ferber, Homer and Josh 
Billings, Mark Twain and Irvin Cobb, 
Conan Doyle and du Maurier, Confucius 
and S. Parkes Cadman, Thackeray and 
Booth Tarkington—and so on down the 
line of all those living and dead, old and 
new, WHO ARE REALLY WORTH 
READING, who are masters of the magic 
word, who have the divine gift of holding 
you spellbound, of making you laugh, 
weep,—in short, of ENTERTAINING 
you with the literary art! 


The Things You Have Always 
Wanted to Read 


The editor, Henry W. Lanier, makes each 
month, with a skill and taste that others 
have tried vainly to imitate, a magazine 
full of the delicious things you want to read, 
you must read, but which, in this busy grinding 
life, you don’t read—unless you are a subscriber 
to the GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE. They 
are the things which at once ENTERTAIN you 
most and EDUCATE you most truly. They are 
the things that made the style of every man or 
woman who has a good style in writing and talking. 


This Editor has the whole output of good things 
of the human race to draw on to give you a good 
time, to enlarge your vision, to stimulate your 
imagination, to introduce you to ‘‘ winged words.” 


We want you to form The 
Golden Book habit, so we 
are offering a six months’ 
trialsubscription for $1.00. 
Send the coupon for this 
feast of good reading. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Enclosed please find $1.00, for which send The Golden Book for siz 
months to the address below. 


Address 


| ND : 


Name. . 
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How Much Did These 
Books Cost YOU ? 





| Members of the 
Literary Guild 
Received These 


136,000 
copies 


Best Sellers and Nine Others for HALF PRICE! 


HESE books have taken America by storm. 

Ti oreo veople are discussing them the 

thr outstanding b oks of the season. When did 
how much did you pay for them? 

ld received these 

*m when they 


the p raid « 


JUDGE THE LITERARY GUILD 
BY — IT HAS cng el 


ree of the important Gu 
e Edit on 1 Bo 
the Guild assures you of one 


mth. It gives you the d stinction 


6 -¢ anor} 
ard chooses an 


Vv to read t » bo ks 
ing a few weeks ieee. It 
, 


lve chosen book: 


} Joseph Wood Krutch, Zona Gale, 
Frank and Hendrik Willem van Loon assist 
Van Doren, Editor-in-Chief, to choose the Guild 
1m themajosmanuscripts of leading publishers. 


The title they choose is then issued in a distinctive 


binding, stamped with the name and insignia of the 
Guild. This s peci ial edition is never on sale in individual 
volumes and w ll be seen only in the homes of Guild 
members. 

Rush the coupon for further details, lest you miss 
the next Guild choice. A copy of WINGS, an illustrated 
booklet explaining the Guild’s successful plan, will be 


mailed t you tree! 
sie Guild of America, Inc. 


55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 30-H. 
New York City 


Literary Guild of America, Inc., 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 30-H. 
New York City. 


I should like to have a copy of WINGS. No 


obligation, of course. 


| 

| 

| 

| eS TC eee 

| PO EPO ETO ee ee ee en 
| 


Rie ic pecsneats ceo s ces echoes pete oe aoe 
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ANNOUNCING -- 


THE AMERICAN GIRL — HARPER 
$2,000 GIRLS’ BOOK COMPETITION 


To the Author of the best book of fiction for girls, as determined 


by the judges, 


The American Girl and Harper 


¢? Brothers will 


together pay as a Prize the outright sum of $2,000, in addition to 
the ordinary terms of royalty, which will be arranged with the 
Author. The book will be serialized by The American Girl, this 
to be covered by the prize. The conditions of this Competition 


are as follows: 


1. Any author shall be 
eligible for the Prize. 


2. Only manuscripts of 
unpublished one in 
English, submitted to 
The American Girl — 
Harper Girls’ Book Con- 
test before December 
Ist, 1928, and accom- 
panied by the declara- 
tion of the Author 





Judges: 


KATHLEEN NORRIS 
Author 


BERTHA E. MAHONY 


Director, Bookshop for 
Boys and Girls 
Boston, Massachusetts 


CLAUDE G. LELAND 
Supt. of Libraries 


Board of Education 
New York City 


suitable tor serial pub- 
lication on terms to be 
arranged between the 
Author and The Amer- 
ican Girl. 


4. The American Girl 
will publish the suc- 
pee work serially. 
The share of the prize 
contributed by The 
American Girl has 








that the manuscript is 
submitted in competi- 





been contributed by a 
friend of the Girl Scout 








tion for the prize, shall 

be considered. Unless return postage is 
enclosed, rejected manuscripts will be 
returned express collect. 


3. All manuscripts submitted in com- 
petition must be offered to Harper & 
Brothers for publication on terms to 
be arranged between Author and 
Publisher, and to The American Girl 
for serialization. The successful work 
shall be chosen from among those 
manuscripts accepted by Harper & 
Brothers for publication and by The 
American Girl for serialization and 
the Prize shall be in addition to and 
independent of the royalty to be 
arranged for in the usual way. In 
addition to the prize-winning story 
The American Girl hopes to find others 


movement, as a special 
contribution for this purpose. 


5. The manuscript must not exceed 
60,000 words in length, and preference 
will be given to manuscripts between 
50,000 and 60,000 words. 


6. There is no limitation placed on the 
subject matter of the manuscript other 
than it be fiction suitable for girls from 
twelve to eighteen. 


7. The decision of the judges shall be 
accepted on all questions of eligibility 
or interpretations of the rules, and 
their award shall be final. 


8. The award shall be made and pub- 
licly announced as soon as possible 
after the close of the Competition. 


ADDRESS: CONTEST EDITOR, Juvenile Department 


HARPER & BROTHERS 








49 E. 33rd Street ’ 


New York 
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The House of Harper is Here, Miss Loring will be 
most conveniently located, glad to hear from Harper 
where Jane Loring can é L, readers about anything in 
receive your orders and xt () the realm of shopping, 
dash out right into the ae BHS ES Dar or if you are near, she 
midst of the Shopping SEGRE S ‘ would be pleased to 
District to execute them m SRHREAR have you stop in to see 
promptly. |  oe her. 
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PEARLS 
PEARL NECKLACES 
ENGAGEMENT RINGS WEDDING RINGS 
POLISHED GIRDLE DIAMONDS 


Correspondence Invited 
WEDDING INVITATIONS AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Samples Mailed 


THE GIFT SUGGESTION BOOK 


mailed upon request 
illustrates and prices Jewels, Watches, Clocks, Silver, China, Glass, 
Leather and Novelties 
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°WHERE TO SHOP 


Jane Loring’s 
Suggestions for 


The Spring Bride 


SILVER remains the unexcelled pote ; 

ind, when it is hand I HIS cake server is but or 
many odd pieces of 

Jensen has designed, any ont 

makes a delightful gift. 

Postpaid. 


wedding gift 
wrought of original design, the small 
est piece is something to treasure 
This salt and pepper set are charming, 
the little salt dish being somewhat 
novel in requiring no spoon. The pep- : : , ; 
per is priced at $6.00 and the salt at ’ GLASS jam jar with a 
$4.00. Postpaid , and spoon = simple an 
in design —_ priced at 
Postpaid. 




















~ILVERICE is the solution of how to cool 

“ drinks without diluting them. Small balls 

of a rust-proof metal composition are to be 

filled with water and frozen in one’s electric ice 

box. Then just let a ball float in each glass, 

and the trick is done $6.00 the dozen ‘LASS bottles with lock stop; 

Postpaid. J are proving popular as wed 

( LD glass is being most success- gifts, and they are both attractive 
peat, ang ae — Pad — ‘THE Ice tub and tongs are of silver plate weetel Phis a a amber, wit! 

with a ship design is decorative and P and are priced at $9 50 and $1.00 respec- ih srgptint toy 2 S1 4 00 for ihe Aix nn 

may be ordered singly or in pairs. tively. The glass is iridescent, with an amber $10.50 tty Pie pint size Foire ss 

$6.25. Postpaid base, and comes at $9.50 the dozen . , 





"THE Antique Shop that showed us this modern English WE find Italian pottery quite irresistible and in some- 

Rock Crystal can hardly get it in fast enough to meet hing as attractively useable as flower pots it is very 
the demand. It is so very good-looking and so reasonable! lovely. The pots are substantial and the designs in blue and 
The cream jug and covered sugar bowl are only $4.25 the pink on a creamy ground will blend with any flowers or 
set, $2.50 each, while the compote of the same gleaming plants. In three sizes, 444", 6” and 74%” 
crystal, so nice for fruit, flowers, or cakes, and measuring $1.50, $2.50 and $4.00. Postage extra, please! 
454” high x 714” wide, is priced at $3.75. Express Collect. 


diameter of top; 
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GDROFOUND study of the art of 

the early English Silversmiths and 
years of association with their finest 
productions mark the House of 
Crichton as the supreme authority 
on Old English Silver. The Crich- 





CRICHTO 


EXPERTS IN OLD ENCLISH SILVER 
636 FifthAv. NEW YORK at 51Street 


ton collection in New York at the 
present time is the largest and finest 
ever brought to this country, and is 
distinguished by rare examples of the 
Early English, Scottish and Irish 


pieces. 


&CO. 
LTD. 




















Distinctive 


No. 1155 
Austrian Pottery 


Cigarette Box 
$3.00 


RENA ROSENTHAL 
520 Madison Ave. (near 53rd Street) New York 





STOCKING 
BOX 





Gay and charming 


In your dresser 
drawer, ost 


are 


postpaid 
gifts in my « 


FRANCIS JOYCE 
109 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





iid 























‘Next timeyou buy 
Sherry'’s — 


RY the de luxe assortment, which is 
especially liberal with the choicest, 
most unusual Sherry confections. Choco- 
late orange peel, for instance, langues de 
chat, flower petals and other favorites, 
equally tempting in name and in flavor! 


$2.50 a pound 


We are glad to fill mail orders 
Price does not include parcels post 


OU Ohovy 


300 Park Avenue 
5th Avenue at 58th Street 
The Waldorf Astoria 
5th Avenue at 35th Street 
New York 
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We eg 


l selected the things on nd elsewhere 
the Section, with the Spring I und her new hom 


in mind. Whether you wish to give silver 
} 1 care to spend much or 





kitchen utensils, whether yo 
little, whether you know what you want or not 
me to help you. Incidentally 
gh your back ** Where 


sor will be glad 
it's a good idea to look thro 


to-Shop” Sections f 


sugy 


voted to modern 
spied this 





4 





leated pape 


yace is desirable Phi 
wrought iron with a 8S 
rrr . tile ior a top 18 very g 
| HE designer of these baskets ing 20” high, $7.50 l 
intended them to hold kin- Collect. 
dling wood, and very nice they 
are for that purpose. But it 
has been found that they are 
just the thing to hold papers 
and magazines on a porch or sun room, and this make 
especially desirable. Of a fibre material, painted with a solid bac 
of either green or black, with a floral decoration on the side, they are | 
durable and good-looking. May be ordered in any other color 


will allow two weeks 17” long x 18” high (including handle 


Postpaid 


LINGERIE pillow and case makes a nice 
gift rhis pillow is down filled and cov- 
ered with a lovely quality satin in perfectly 
luscious colors The case is a simple linen one, 
very sheer and dainty illow, $3.75; case, 
$2.75; postage outside New York, 25 cents. 


T is very smart today, to have a set of matching boxes, and 
certainly an attractive way of keeping one’s possessions in 
This set is lovely, the boxes finely made of stout composition board 
ered with an imported decorative paper. You may order the cr 
design (illustratea) lined in green, orchid or yellow, or a sweet pea 
sign lined in rose or blue ‘he shoe wardrobe a wonderful idea 
really for eight pairs of shoes, is 25” high x 12144" deep x 1249” wide 
and is $17.00. Express Collect The stocking box is $3.00; the | 1- 
kerchief box $2.00; glove box $2.00, and nest of boxes, $2.00, all post- 
Or, you may order all five items for only $24.00, Express Col 


four smaller items for only $8.00. Postpaid. 


of 
brown wood, covered in bright red and blue 
cotton plaid material, is very charming. 734” 


x 1454", $8.75. Express Collect 
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[ FRENCH Peasant fireside footstool, 
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paid 
or the 
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“h iodern Movked Re 


AM ADISON Avenue Shop has a wonderful selection 
re of all wool, hand made hooked rugs, those for the 
nursery, in many patterns and colors, being a specialty. 
Mary and her lamb on their way to school is the popu- 
lar theme of this one. Mary’s dress and bonnet are 
trimmed in blue and the lamb has a blue ribbon around 

neck, while the backere 

24” x 36”, $18.00 


yvund is sand, light green and 
Post paid 





ERE is a real boy’s rug. Inspired by the race of a 

motorboat with the 20th Century Limited down 
the Hudson, an auto and aeroplane have been added 
to the race, and crowning touch — the aeroplane 
skywrites the little boy’s name in the sky! 24” x 36”, 
$18.00. Postpaid 


( NE of the most popular patterns is this round rug, 

with flowers in soft pastel colors on the black 
center and gray outer bard, 27” diameter, $12.00; 
36” diameter, $22.50. Postpaid. Same pattern may 
be had in oval, 27” x 40” for $22.50 


Any Article on this page may be 
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LOW-BOY BUFFET 
A Winthrop Reproduction 


SR am 


For library, living-room or dining 
room use, this charming Low Boy is 
a welcome addition to any room. It 
measures 54” x 21” and stands 37” 
high. The front is beautifully orna 
mented with the early Colonial shell 
carving and acorn pendants. Custom 
made of solid mahogany. 


Price $87.50 
Full freight allowed anywhere in the United States 
Send 10c (coin or 
stamps) for illus 
trated portfolio 
P5 showing 
many of early 
American repro 
ductions in Ma- 
hogany and Ma- 
ple — Also Banjo 
Clocks 


You can remit in full or we will ship 

» D. on receipt of $20 deposit 
Every Winthrop reproduction guaran 
teed exactly as represented, and de- 
livered in perfect condition. Money 
refunded otherwise 


WINTHROP FURNITURE CO. 


424 Park Square Bicg., Boston, Mass. f 





ANNOUNCEMENT 
Send for catalog of the PLYMOUTH 
(subsidiary of Winthrop Furniture ¢ 
of artistic Pewter pieces 


PEWTER CO. 
o.) showing wide range 


% 








Distinctive Hand--Made 
Brass Candle Holders 


The witchery of candle light is irresistible from these hand- 
made Brass Holders. Whip tapers or stubby candles may 
be used. No. 451 — 5-cup, 18 ins. long, $5.00. No. 452 
— 3-cup, 12 ins. long, $3.00. Ai Better Shops or Direct. 


The TREASURE CHEST wneoStisretina 


= 





—— 





GEORG R. JENSEN 


Handmade Silver 





Nut 
Dish 
with 

Spoon 
$31.50 


Booklet 
on 
Request 











Opposite Carnegie Hall 159 West Fifty-Seventh Street 
NEW YORK 
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Glorious Gladioli! 
100 for $4.00 


Choicest Mixture including all the 
latest and most beautiful varieties such 
as the lovely Primulinus or Orchid 
Gladioli, running a gamut of subtle 
pastel shades from ivory yellow to an 
iridescent bronze st ch as mark the 
finest nasturtium collect ions. Start 
planting April 25th and every 3 weeks 
thereafter to July 15th and enjoy a 
long processional of beautiful bloom. 


A $7.00 Value for only s 00 or 
50 Bulbs for $2.2. 


Schlings Bulbs 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 
616 Madison Ave. New York City 








A COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR THE) 


BEGINNING STAMP COLLECTOR 
$1.00 y 


The Imperial Outfit provides the be- 
ginner not only with a representative 
collection of stamps from many coun- 
tries, but with the needed accessories. 


It consists of 300 Guaranteed genuine 

stamps from all parts of the world 

(sold with a money-back guarantee ), 

The Imperial Album (more than 100 

pages, board covers, 400 illustrations, 

spaces for 4,000 stamps), 1,000 high-grade stamp mounts, per- 
foration gauge and millimetre scale, and 1 copy of the STAND- 
ARD GUIDE TO STAMP ay Seer go — illustrated 
guide book for the beginner. Complete for $ 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN co. 

















\ 1 West 47th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. i, 





JAMS. PRESERVES. JELLIES 


Exclusively homemade and handmade, 
and of exceptional quality. 6-ounce, 
pint and quart sizes, $.45 to $1.35. 
Gift Boxes of 1, 4, and 12 jars, $.75 to 
$5.00, postpaid. Candied grapefruit peel, 
plain and chocolate covered, $1.40 the 
pound, postpaid 


THE RALSTON JAM KITCHEN 


856 Hoffman Street, Elmira, New York 
Exclusive purveyors solicited 











*s+Armadillo Basket’ 


From the heavy 
Armadillo, a_ little 
hills of Southwest 
novel baskets, 


from the 
these 


animal 
Texas, come 
which lend themselves 
to many uses They come lined with 
silk in various colors, for sewing; 
enameled, for fruits and flowers. They 
are strong and durable, 
three sizes 
arge Medium Small 
gua tuned peas Sane SOR 
Sik fined $5.00 $4.50 $4.00 Prepaid 


APELT ARMADILLO FARM, Comfort, Texas 


AMERICAN INDIAN JEWELRY 


SILVER AND TURQUOISE 
I'wo pieces representative of a rare 
collection. Ring $10. Bracelet $18. 
Other rings $2 to $15. Bracelets $2 to 

Sent on approval. 


HAZEL ANDREWS CATTELL 
43 Washington Square 
New York City 





horned shells of the | 


and come in | 
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Five Ways to Use 
Jane Loring’s 
Shopping Service 


First, look through the 

“W here- to-Shop’” Section care- 
fully, noting both Jane Loring’s 
Shopping Suggestions and the 
adv ertisements. Then write Miss 
Loring a note (or use the coupon 
if you prefer). telling her what 
you want, and w here you wish 
the things sent, and enclosing 
your check for the amount, in- 
cluding postage. 


Second, ask Miss Loring to buy 
you anything at all,from a trous- 
Seau to a can opener. She knows 
the shops from A to Z and can 
find what you want if it is to be 
found. 


Third, feel quite free to ask the 
names of the shops or any further 
information about any of the ar- 
ticles shown. Also make any in- 
quiries at all regarding the what 
and where of shopping. 


Fourth, when you are in New 
York call on Miss Loring for ad- 
vice and suggestions; she can 
save you endless time and energy. 

Fifth, form the habit of using 
the ‘‘Where-to-Shop”’ Section as 
a Shopping Guide, referring to 
it each month for the newest 
things and the best shops. 


The address is 
HARPERS MAGAZINE 
49 East 33rd Street, New York City 


and there is no charge at all 
for this service 
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Practical Novelties 





will want, an electric-iron—average size—with a 

r handle, which fits, attachment and all, into a 

t lined tan leather case. All very neat and good- 

g, and a marvel of convenience. $10.00. 
ty aid. 


H! RE is something everyone who travels at all 
w 


‘THOSE whose culinary efforts are confined to the 
small space of a kitchenette will welcome this 
vegetable binet, or “ Vega-Cary-Al”, which is small 
uugh to put ona shelf or under the sink or behind 
loor, Of rust proof metal, perforated to allow air 
to circulate, it is easily cleaned and keeps vegetables 
from spoiling. 17’ long x 10” deep x 22” high, $3.50. 
lhe shipping weight is 16 ounces so please add postage 
accordingly. 


+} 


SOMETHING really new a china toaster! Of 
“7 heat resisting porcelain, it may be ordered in 
range, yellow, apple green, blue or mother of pearl 
lustre, or blue willow to blend with your breakfast 
set. $9.50. Express Collect 


©WHERE TO SHOP 


GARDEN TOOLS 


Those who enjoy flowers will 
find these items add much to the 
pleasure of their gardening hours. 





GARDEN BASKETS 

This one is fitted 

with all the essen- 

tials—rose scis- 

sors, pruning 

shears, hand 

trowel, hand spad- 

ing fork, pruning 

knife, ballof twine 

and spool of wire. 

Sleigh pattern, as shown, in green $14.25 
Oval pattern, in green . . .. . . 16.50 


PRUNING SHEARS 


Just the thing for 
getting in and 
clearing out dead- 
wood in rose bush- 
es. Its light weight 
makes it especially well suited for ladies. Imported, 
nickel plated finish, 7 inches over-all, each $3.00 


KNEELING MAT 
Aclever idea for the 
garden is this En- 
glish-type kneeling 
mat of woven Chi- 
nese rushes made 
with water-proof 
bottom to keep out 
dampness.The sides 


are built high to protect the clothes. Each $1.50 


ROSE SCISSORS 


A specially designed pair of scissors that automat- 
ically grasps the flower stem as you cut it. Saves 
fingers from thorns. Finely nickel-plated. 634 in. 


We TE cc Se 6 i 


Write for new Garden Tool Catalog — Free 


Hammacher 
Schlemmer 


& Co. 


57th St. ~ 145-147 East 


(near Lexington Ave.) 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Regent 4420 >» 
Mail or Phone Orders Shipped Promptly 


Delivery Prepaid within 100 Miles 
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For Good 





Te order anything 
shown in this Sec- 
tion, or anything els¢ 
for that matter, simply 
write Jane Loring of 
Harpers Maaazine, 49 
Fast 33rd Street, New 
York City, telling her 
what you want and 


where you wish the 
hy you are a chess fiend you should have one 











‘ 4 things sent, and enclos- 
of these miniature boards which are magnet ing vour check for the 
ized so that the chess men stay in place, en- amount 





abling you to play outdoors or on a train or 


any ordinarily inauspicious circumstances. In Bt Dewy " have supplanted sand 
a leather case, 5” square, $4.50 Postpaid 





golf, and a set of these sterling sil 
joined by a chain to prevent the tee’s { 
the ball, should be part of every golfer 
ment With a monogram on the plate 
a quite p . . -ag addict 
re ee ee tcc? sgaaaaa gift for a golf addi 

finds the “* //unte Compar . 
on”’ one of its most popular riding 


accessories, ease of London 


tan leather, just 5” x 4”, is de ‘ 

signed with a flat back to clamp on . “em ° 
the saddle rhis contains, most I orm the habit 
neatly, a small flask and a sandwich a: . - 
ease of Britannia metal, enabling of Shopping u ith 


one to carry just sufficient refrest 


: 7) 
ment to make ones canter pertet 
$20.00. Postpaid VF aer 4 


c= of our favorite shops has come to the aid of all motorists — car or boat 

with the X-Tra Gas Can, a strong leakproof can of heavy enameled tin 
with a convenient handle for carrying, a flexible spout for pouring, and a rea 
tapered air vent. The air vent and spout screw inside (out of sight) when not in 
use, and the cover caps are attached to swivel chains, so they can’t be los 
Always extra gas and no more spilling! 13” high. Two practical sizes, 1 gallon 
34 pint, $2.75; 2 gallons 1'4 pints, $3.75. Postpaid. 














AVE you played “ Horses"’ yet? If not you'll want to 

everyone is and it’s really great sport. A race track or 
your bridge table and your party — formal or extemporaneous 
— is an assured success. And any number can play, the moré 
the racier! Complete equipment, $5.00. Postpaid. 
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ld I asked a man who owns one that 50 
y be hung on this rack! And yet it is only 
takes up very little space inside, or out- 

t The rod is solid brass and the 

1 plaque is decorated with Maxfield Parrish’s 
King Cole”, the original of which was in the 
er bar and is now in the Racquet and 

Chis reproduction is welded on the wood 


rlass-like finish and is very good. $3.50. 


Form the 


habit of 


shopping 


with 


F you like to scan the morning’s news with your toast 

and coffee, you'll find one of these reading racks will 
greatly simplify your breakfast program. Silver 
plated, 11” x 7”, $6.00. Postpaid. 


WE are very partial to pewter and think its rather 
austere beauty appropriate for really masculine 
smoking accessories. This has a dull finish pleasingly 
ike the old. The porringer ash tray is priced at $5.00; 
the tobacco jar $20.00; the little pipe rest $4.00. Post- 


paid 
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Helpful Boating Gadgets 


FE‘ IR night going 

you'll want a 

dependable, strong 

flashlight. This one 

has a focusing five 

cell light and a 1200 

beam which 

nable you to 

ugh With 

a convenient ring to hang by, 

and of nickel finish, $625 
Postpaid. 


O matter how recklessly 


the boat tilts, this compass 
will prove trustworthy, its 
floating dial assuring that its 
face is always level. $8.25 


Postpaid 


| your boat has 
any power you re 
required to have a 
whistle, and we sug- 

t three tone 

a_ chain 
kel, $1.15 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD Inc. 


FH SCHAUFFLER, Pres.-349MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


HUNTING 











OUT-DOOR PLAYTHINGS 


Three-Wheel and 
Two-Wheel Chummies 


For the sidewalk 
or the street; better 
than a bicycle, and 
more fun. For children 
from 5 to 12 years 


$12.50 complete 


The latest Games, Novelties and Playthings for out- 
door and in-door sport. 

Playthings for the FAMIL Y — the grown-ups as well 
as the children. 

Everything for the Beach, the Field and the Porch. 
Electric Automobiles for boys and girls from 10 to 18 
years. Get our catalog of Summer out-door playthings. 


Mail orders filled promptly 


| Mlapfair Playthings Stores 
Baw Fifth Avenue ’ at 57th Street * New York 
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Your Family Portraits 
Restored and Reproduced 


From old daguerreotypes, 
faded photographs, tin- 
types, snapshots, etc. Have 
them reproduced privately 
in THE COPLEY PRINTS. 
These little pictures show 
what we 
perhaps 
can also 

DO 

FOR 
YOURS 

As Received 

It is not only the vogue to 
have portraits on your walls: Fine 
copies make treasured gifts to rela- 
tives. You owe it to your family to 
have them copied, if only to provide 

against fire, d ige, or fading. 
Also Portraits Painted On Canvas 
Oil Paintings Cleaned and Restored 

Portrait Circular Free 


She- Copley Prints 


Fine Art Reproductions of Distinguished American Art 
In sepia monotone and in color, $2.00 to $100.00 
(Jor 32 years a hall-mark of good taste in pictures) 
Wide range of subjects include Abbey's Holy Grail, gloriously 
depicting the Triumph of Right over Evil. 


As Reproduced 


for Gifts, your Home, and Schools 


cents for Illustrated I atalogue 
vy Order, or Stamps — NOT COIN 
little handbook of pene Art 


CURTIS & CAMERON, Dept. 1-H, 221 Columbus Ave., BOSTON 














‘**FLYING CLOUD’? 1851 
Most Famous of the California Clipper Ships 
Scale Models, $50 up. Blue-Prints, Model parts, sea-books, etc. 


E. W. OTTIE 
1395 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 





The Ideal Vacation for Your Boy or Girl — 
A SUMMER AT CAMP 


A splendid combination of enjoyment and body-building 
that will delight your boy or girl. The Summer Camp Sec- 
tion of this issue will help you make a suitable selection or 
suggestions may be secured from the Camp Information 
Bureau, Harper's Magazine, 49 East 33rd St., New York. 











Small Gifts or Prize 


NY rHING on this 
i through Jane Loring 
your che« ‘k rhe names 
gladly be given on request. 


E were intrigued by these Hungarian P: 

cotton head scarfs so gay and colorful for 
wear. ‘They may be worn about one’s nec! 
bathing caps, are ideal for riding, if you're 
ranching for instance, and also make nice cove 
porch tables or « ushions Jackgrounds of greet 
purple, blue or tan, also 2 combination of brown 
on white, blue on white, or tan on brown It's a 
plan to mention a se cond choice of color. 30" s i 
$1.50. Postpaid 


BOOK-SHAPED box, cove ‘red with lovely modern 
4 decorative paper, holds 24 sheets of small folded 
note paper, in a color to ms atch the box with the en- 
velopes lined in a slightly darker shade. May be 
ordered in green, lavender, bois de rose, grey, white 
or blue for $1.10. Postpaid. 


AVE you seen these colored cigarettes? They are 

perfectly stunning, and are an excellent idea for 
what to give a girl in case you're asked for sug 
gestions! Those with colored wrappers — delectabi 
soft pastel s shades, have gilt tips and come in boxes of 
50 for $1.75; the others, plain white wrappers with 
silk tips of assorted colors, come boxed by the 100 for 
$3.50. Postpaid. The coloring is harmless and the 
tobacco the finest 
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Sp: ing Footwear for Men 
and Women 





ng many. In 
calf, $22.50: paten 
$20 


Fitting the Folder HM o 


ie SHOECROFT 


YEPTILIAN leathers are more the vogue SIZES 1-10 714 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
R un ever, and the new water snake is AAAA to D Between 55th and 56th Streets 
last word insmartness. Combined with 
, it makes a charming shoe which 

lat $26.50. Postpaid 








INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


STUDY AT HOME 


Practical Training by delightful method 
conducted by leading authorities. Color 
if ROWN alligator combines with match- ‘ , harmony, fabrics, period styles, ge 

, pics Oo akaag * . sa ™ ture arrangement, curtains anc ry 
: ee ple — . — a good-looking walk | fundamentals. Cultural or complete 
ing shoe. $22.50. Postpaid | professional preparation. 

Send for free booklet 
Home Study Course -— Booklet 14Y 

— Resident Course - - Booklet 14R 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL of INTERIOR DECORATION 

578 Madison Avenue, New York City 














THE LINEN CHEST 


994 Madison Avenue 


MAN'S sport shoe of white buckskin, Telephone Rhinelander 9247 
with black, tan or patent leather trim, 


is priced at $15.00. Postpiad *¢ Household Linens 99 


Handkerchiefs Trousseaux Monograms 

















MRS. WILTBANK 
Italian Antiques 
Imported Linen + Venetian Glass 
Pottery ’ Plant Stands ’ Gifts 
518 Madison Avenue New York City 
Palm Beach Bar Harbor 











A AN leather golf shoe boasts a “ Twin- 
Grip” sole, an _ exclusive French, 
Shriner and Urner feature, where the spikes 
are screwed into metal sockets instead of Otp ENGIsH SILveR ANTIQUE JEWELRY 
into the leather. This enables you to re- 
place your spikes, to change them for rubber 
studs if you choose, or to omit them entirely 
and use the shoe off the links. Great if you D A V I D R . R O U G H 

must travel light! The shoe comes with | Announces removal to 

spikes for $15.00; you may have rubber studs 721 MADISON AVENUE BELLEVUE AVENUE 
instead for $1.00 extra, or both for $1.50 Nr. 64th St., New York NEWPORT, R. I. 
extra. Postpaid 





and REPRODUCTIONS Jewets * Novettigs 
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BUY YOUR STATIONERY AT WHOLESALE ==S=S—S= 
S PECIAL OFFER 


DISTINCTIVE PERSONAL CeME RY 











cA new way to teac 


history and a sound one 


400 Sheets 1 “The Playbook of Columbus,” 
200 Envelopes a story by Susan Meriwether; the stage si 


characters and properties designed 
Frank Dobias. $2.00. 


TWO BOXES of distinctive stationery let- This is the third of a series. The fir 
th your name and address for $2.75. oonge ome os pe 
—~ yo : \ ~ : 88 we “ two — ‘The Playbook of Troy’’ and ‘‘T} 
offer good for a limited time only an¢ pe 
we suggest that you mail your order today. Playbook of Robin Hood’’ — have bee 
BOX | ANTIQUE RIPPLE FINISH PAPER— White or French Grey approved by the foremost educators of t! 
Clab Size 54 x 6 100 Sheets and 100 Envelopes embossed | . . | “@ > - 1, 
and 100 plain sheets OR 100 folded sheets and 160 envelopes embossed | country and, moreover, by the childre 
NAME 4 ADDRESS 1t ng in Black or Blue and their mothers themselves. 
BOX WHITE SUPERFINE. BOND PAPER 
200 Sheets 6 x 7 and 100 envelopes ‘ > @ 
Name and Address printed in Blue Ink | Harper's Boys’ anp Girts’ Booxsnop 
Remit with Pres ‘Silened ina = cok sonuall add 25c West of Miss. | 6 _ eee 
, SO PARK AVENUE NEW YORK Cl 
FIFTH AVENUE STATIONERS _ | 4 RE CW 
500 Fifth Avenue Dept. H, New York 











The Hledici Prints || NEW FLASH LIGHT—No Batteries! 


The Medici Prints—the world’s most famous color re- 7 

productions of the great masters—are for distinguished the world ew 

home decoration as well as for schools, colleges, mu- Ten hg, of the handle 

seums and libraries. q me, | minutes, make 

continuously 

Complete illustrated catalogue ‘ Steel Meng d 

25 cents from either address justing; guarant f 
a year. 8” long I 

The Medici Society of America, Publishers finest Flash Light made — everyone needs it. Price $10 postpaid. 

Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street, N. Y. | Write for Catalog Sleeping Bags, Sporting Good. 


and 755 Boylston Street, Boston ANTHONY FIALA, Inc., 25-H Warren St., New York City 

















FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Miss Jane Loring, Harpers Magazine, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York City. 


) check f for $ 


Dear Miss Loring: Enclosed please find 
f money order | 


for the following: 
Article 
Article 
Article 
Article 
Name 


Address 
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How Tue Ourtstanpinc Books 
Are CuHosen Eacu Monty 


he Book-of-the-Month Club has engaged a group of five 
critics to select the most readable and important new books 
each month—Henry Seidel Canby, chairman; Heywood Broun, 
Christopher Morley, Dorothy Canfield, and William Allen 
White. They also choose the most outstanding book amongst 
these, and this is sent to all subscribers, unless they want some 

her book which they may specify. Or they need take none at all! 
Over 80,000 discriminating people now use this sensible and 

nvenient service, to keep themselves from missing the best 

w books. It has, however, met with this interesting criticism: 
“T don’t want anyone to select what books I shall read. I want 
to choose my own books.” What force is there in this objection? 


AVE you ever given thought 
} to the considerations that 
now move you in deciding 
id any book? You hear it 
1 by a friend. Or you see an 
vertisement of it in a newspaper. 
r you read a review of it by some 
tic whose account of it excites 
terest. You decide you must 
that book. Note, however, 
it has happened: it is always 
mendation, from some source, 
t determines you to read it. 
ie, your choice is completely 
, but you exercise your choice 
ng recommended books. 

Now, what would be the differ- 
ence, if you belonged to the Book- 
Month Club? Strange to 
say, upon analysis, you will find 
that in practice you would be enabled 
exercise a greater liberty of choice 
nd, above all, you would actually 
get the books—without fail—that 

ou decided to read. How? 


How the “Book-of-the- 
Month” is Chosen 


The publishers of the country sub- 

t what they themselves consider 
their important books to the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, far in advance 
of publication. Each member of 
the Committee reads these books 

ependently. Once a month they 
neet, and choose the one they 
gree upon as being the most out- 
standing among those submitted 
—this is called the “book-of-the- 


month”—and usually they select 
from ten to fifteen other books, 
which they consider worthy of being 
recommended for one reason or 
another. 

What is the effect of this? You 
will readily admit that books so 
chosen are /ikely to be ones you 
would not care to miss. Certainly, 
they will have as strong a recom- 
mendation behind them as behind 
the books you are influenced to 
read through other sources. 

Nevertheless, tastes differ. This 
combined vote of the judges is not 
considered infallible, and you are 
not compelled, willy-nilly, to ac- 
cept it. 

Before the “‘book-of-the-month” 
comes to you, and a month before 
it is published, you receive a care- 
fully written report describing the 
sort of book it is. If you don’t 
want it, you specify that some 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 3E 
218 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me your prospectus outlining how the 


Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request in- 
volves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


Handed to you by 
the postman —the 
outstanding new 
books you are anx- 


Name... 


other book be sent instead. You 
make your choice from the other 
important new books, which are 
recommended by the Committee, 
and carefully described in order to 
guide you in your choice. If you 
want no bock at all, in any one 
month, if none of them appeal to 
you, you specify that none be sent. 
If, however, you decide to take the 
“‘book-of-the-month” or any rec- 
ommended book, and then find 
you are disappointed, you can still 
exchange it for any other book you 


prefer. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


The ultimate result, therefore, is 
that you really choose your own 
books—sut with more discrimina- 
tion than heretofore—and moreover, 
you are given a guarantee of satis- 
faction with every book you obtain 
upon the recommendation of our 
Committee. 

The cost of this thorough-going, 
sensible and convenient service 
is—nothing! The cost of the books 
is the same asif you got them from 
the publisher himself by mail! 

Send for our prospectus which 
explains how smoothly this service 
is operating for over 80,000 dis- 
criminating people. Your request 
will involve you in no obligation to 
subscribe. 





Address... 





State 





City 





ious not to miss} 
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JAMES STEPHENS’ New Book 


ETCHED In MOONLIGHT 
By the Author of “The Crock of Gold” 


F I were venturing forth today to buy a book, I should 
walk straight to the fiction counter and demand 
Etched in Moonlight, by James Stephens, sight unseen. 

It puts seven short stories by this talented writer into one 
volume. James Stephens’ name on a book is like the hallmark 


on silver .. 


. The reader wil! find the many-sided Stephens, 


artist in prose, story-teller, realist, mystic, dealer in fantasy.” 
— HARRY HANSEN in The New York World 


Sixth Large Printing Price $2.50 :: Autographed Edition $15.00 


The House of 
Sun-Goes-Down 
A New Novel 

By Bernard De Voto 
Southern aristocracy thrown 
into the milieu of the raw west 
following the collapse of the 
Confederacy. $2.50 


When West Was West 
New Stories 

By Owen Wister 
Tales of the vanished frontier, 
the old plainsmen, cowboys, 
prospectors, by the author of 
The Virginian. $2.50 

The Transplanting 
By Marie Balascheff 

Edited by Martha Genung Stearns 
“A compilation of the inti- 
mate letters of a Russian ref- 
ugee... permeated with the 
refinement and simplicity of 
this noble character.” 
—St. Louis Globe Democrat. $2.50 


The People of the 
Twilight 
By D. Jenness 
A personal narrative of three 
yearsspentamongthe Eskimos 


of the Coronation Gulf. $3.00 + 





© Pirie Macdonald 


UP EEL RIVER 


Humorous American Folk Tales 
By Margaret Prescott Montague 


Every reader who has chuckled over a yarn of the great Paul Bunyan, 
will find unalloyed delight in this story of Tony Beaver and his spa- 
cious lumber camp up Eel River. Gargantuan humor and whimsy 


gallop through the book. 


Roads to the Revolution 4 


By Sarah Comstock 
Little journeys over the historic 
routes and landmarks of the Revo- 
lution that have “all the charm of 
travelers’ tales told in the chimney 


corner.” Illustrated $5.00 


Under Turquoise Skies 
By Will H. Robinson 
A captivating book about New 
Mexico and Arizona for the arm- 
chair traveler or the Western tourist. 


Illustrated $5.00 


China: 


A Nation in Evolution 
By Paul Monroe 
“Knowing nothing whatever of 
China one can read this book and 
come out witha working knowledge 

of conditions.” 





—St. Louis Post Dispatch. $3.50 ; 


Jllustrated. $2.50 


American Inquisitors 
By Walter Lippmann 

An incisive analysis of the cur- 

rent conflict between freedom 

of thought and popular rule, 

by the author of Men of Des- 

tiny. $1.25 


The Tendency of 
History 
By Henry Adams 
One unified section of The 
Degradation of the Democratic 
Dogma is published now un- 
der this new title. $1.50 


Creation by 
Evolution 
Edited by Frances Mason 

A symposium by learned sci- 
entists, presenting a popular, 
readable account of human 
origins, growth and destiny. 

$5.00 


All prices subject to change on publication 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ’ 


NEW YORK 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


By HARRY HANSEN 


Literary Editor of the New York World 





= JOHN ERSKINE was a 
student of literature and 
a lecturer on great 
poems and books long 
before he wrote The 
Private Life of Helen of 
Troy. Recently he has 
going the 
ground of these studies and preparing papers 
on the great books of the world. These are 
now gathered in a volume called The Delight 
of Great Books. Like the other guide which 
I described some time ago, Much Loved Books 
hy James O'Donnell Bennett, it opens vistas 
for those who want to know and understand 
our classics. Mr. Erskine has also prepared 
in introduction telling why he believes we 











been over 


should read these books without any previous 
preparation and without beating around for 
information about the lives and habits of the 
* The science is to 
increase our knowledge and our use of truth,” 
he writes, “but the function of imaginative 
literature is to increase our sense of life and 
our vision of it. If we distinguish the two 
functions, we shall not be disturbed that 
books take on new powers with new readers, 
nor that we find in them ourselves rather 
than the author.” Imaginative literature 
to him is man’s perennial attempt to realize 
himself as he is. 


authors. business of 


And so he suggests a 
method for reading great books apart from 
the chaperonage of critics, interpreters, and 
professors of literary history: “I should try, 
first of all, not to be awed by their greatness. 
Then I should read without any other prepa- 
ration than life has given me—I should open 
the pages and find out how much they mean 
to me. If I found my experience reflected 


in some parts of the book and not in others, 
I shouldn’t worry about those blind spots. 
They may be the fault of the book in those 
places—they may be out of date. But it is 
more prudent of me to suppose, what is just 
as likely, that my own experience is perhaps 
a little thin in the regions those parts of the 
book dealt with. To find out which is so, 
[should read the book a second time and a 
third.” Mr. Erskine makes much. of the 
pertinence each story has for the new reader. 
“When the reader has found himself in two 
great authors,” he remarks, “he is fairly 
launched.” Mr. Erskine then 
chapter to each of the following: ‘The 
Canterbury *Morte d’Arthur,”’ 
“The Faerie Queen,” *‘Romeo and Juliet,” 
“The Tempest,” ‘Paradise Lost,” ‘The 
Waverley Novels,” “Don Juan,” ‘Moby 
Dick,” “The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” 
* Huckleberry Finn,” ** Candida” by Bernard 
Shaw, and the modern Irish group of Yeats, 
Synge, A. E., Lady Gregory, Lord Dunsany, 
and James Stephens. As Mr. Erskine is 
giving the reader not merely one point of 
view, but an exposition of all the beauty and 
power contained in famous books, he is able 
to comprehend the interpretations various 
scholars have made of these books. Mr. 
Erskine always keeps the fact in mind that 
these books are not merely reading matter— 
they may be a. mental and emotional ad- 
venture for the reader as well. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) 


devotes a 


‘Tales,” 


DONN BYRNE'S “CRUSADE” 
When Donn Byrne wrote Messer Marco 
Polo he struck a vein of story-telling that 
was inimitable, and his own. No one else 





Among the New Books 


has been able to revive historical episodes 
with such an air of modern wit and observa- 
tion as has Donn Byrne. This is evident 
again in Crusade, in which Sir Miles O'Neill 
saunters forth with Sir Ulick de Lacy on a 
trip to the Near East in times that are still 
somewhat obscured by the glamour of re- 
ligious fervor. Actually, Sir Ulick was not 
a holy, man, but Sir Miles was truly a cou- 
rageous one, with devotion to an ideal and to 
a lady; in fact, he 
became rather roman- 


get enough votes, and three were not 
on by the people. His record stops 
W. J. Bryan because he considers the |i 
aspirants who failed as too much aliy: 
warrant inclusion as “also rans.” 

His list includes Burr, John C. Calho 
Henry Clay—who was practically as in} 
ential in his party as Bryan—Danie/ 
Webster, John C. Fremont, Stephen 
Douglas, George B. McClellan, Horace 

Greeley, James G 





tically touched by 
Kothra, who captured 
him for the Saracens. 
Sir Miles came from 
Nerman blood on one 
side, and fought des- 
perately for the Tem- 
plars, whose crusading 
was not always of a 
high religious char- 
acter. Byrne has vis- 
ualized the strife of 
those days as full) 
as political and ma- 
terial as a battle of 
to-day and, although 
pilgrims and priests 
prayed for the relief 
of the Holy Sepulchre 
with the devotion of 
zealots, soldiers were 
not always stirred by 
spiritual causes. 
Byrne has written a 
historical tale that has a much different 
flavor from the tales of Sir Walter Scott. 
Seeing both the good and the bad in men, 
and writing with a flair for whimsical humor, 
Byrne makes his story interesting as a tale 
but appealing because of the words in which 
it is expressed, a narrative method that is 
now thoroughly familiar to his many 
admirers. (Little, Brown & Co.) 





MEN WHO MISSED THE PRESIDENCY 

This book embodies such a splendid idea 
that one wonders why no one ever thought 
of it before. The Also Rans by Don C. 
Seitz deals with the men who missed the 
presidency. Sooner or later our biographers 
were bound to reach Samuel J. Tilden, as 
they had already reached Aaron Burr, but 
to put together into one book most of the 
famous men who suffered defeat was an 
inspiration. Mr. Seitz has taken eighteen 
outstanding men, of whom fifteen failed to 


IVY LEE 
Author of “Present-Day Russia’ 


Blaine, and Benjami 
F. Butler. A reading 
of these chapters 
shows how issues and 
slogans come and go 
viewpoints that 
meant defeat and vic 
tory in another da 
are now not even a 
whisper on the breez« 
Many of these as 
pirants for office ar 
known to us solel) 
as great men in 
bronze who stand 
amid the shrubbery 
of public parks. That 
they were great, ridic 
ulous, petty, 
tious, and envious is 
here spread on the 
record. 

The author re 
minds us how reputa- 
tions come and go; he 
sketches, for instance, the formidable fight 
against Lincoln by McClellan which, had 
it succeeded, would have saved Lincoln’s 
life and shattered his fame. Stephen A 
Douglas and Samuel J. Tilden are among 
the few whose careers win the most praise 
from the author; Tilden, he asserts, was 
unfairly robbed of the presidency he had 
won; the strangest thing about him appears 
to have been his refusal to fight. The more 
recent candidates are viewed from the stand- 
point of an alert newspaper man who was 
long closely associated with political affairs 
in New York City. He believes that Bryan, 
Roosevelt, and Wilson injured their parties 
to a great extent by their personal domina- 
tion—that Bryan was never a Jeffersonian or 
a Jacksonian, but a traveler upon tides, a 
man who believed in his principles so long 
as they interested him. 

This book is published by the Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. 
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Here is the greatest idea since 
Sherlock Holmes finished his last 
ease! If you have ever sat up till 
the small hours to reach the thrill- 
ing solution of a mystery—if you 
vhave ever matched your wits 
against Scotland Yard, and discovered that 
you both were wrong—if you agree with 
Woodrow Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, Pre- 
mier Baldwin, and countless others among 
the. distinguished people of the world—in 
short, if you want thrills and enjoy mystery 
stories—join the Crime Club! 

Every month members of the Crime Club 
receive the best mystery story available 
chosen by a jury of famous critics. No dues, 
no initiation fees. You pay only for the 
books. Every month a new thrill comes 
through the mail to Crime Club members— 
and every thrill is big enough to last till the 
next one arrives! 


THE CRIME CLUB JURY 


Crime Club books are selected by jury trial 
—the most just and honorable way of reach- 
ing a verdict. The members of the jury 
know good mysteries, Frances Noyes Hart, 
author of “The Bellamy Trial” and reporter 
of the Hall-Mills case; Grant Overton, for- 
mer fiction editor of “Collier's”; William 
Rose Benet of “The Saturday Review"; 
John Kidd, President of the American Book- 
sellers’ Association; and Arthur T. Vance, 
editor of the “Pictorial Review’’—these com- 
prise the jury. They assure Crime club 
members of only the best. 


THE CRIME CLUB AUTHORS 


Crime Club authors inelude the most nota- 
ble list of mystery writers ever got together 
under a single imprint. They are a guar- 
antee in themselves of the books Crime Club 
members will receive. Edgar Wallace, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, A. Conan Doyle, creator 
of Sherlock Holmes, A. E. W. Mason, Sax 
Rohmer, Frank L. Packard, H. de Vere Stac- 
poole—these are a few of the authors on the 
Crime Club list, Besides these are some new 
names—-dark horses now—famous authors 
of a year hence. 


THE CRIME CLUB, INC. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


How TO JOIN THE CRIME CLUB: 


- e 
Simply write yee itt send you THE D 


aE ter tet month. You pay on delivery. 


The CRIME CLUB 


t or take it to 
on the coupon and MOON MYSTERY 


your bookseller. the first of every month following, the new Crime 


FREE—The Crime Club Annual 
When you have signed your application 
card, you will receive ABSOLUTELY FREE 
an amazing new book—DRAMATIC CRIMES 
OF 1927: A Study in Mystery and Detection. 
This is a $5.00 book—320 pages—illustrated 
—hundsomely bound. It contains detailed 
accounts of 17 different crimes, written from 
the inside by a seasoned newspaper man. 

Members receive free each month The 
Crime Club News—an illustrated tabloid 
newspaper devoted to crime and detection 
in fiction and real life. It tells the latest 
news of Crime Club books—the authors— 
where they got ideas for stories—a news- 
paper full of fascinating information! 

Join the Crime Club—and learn the secret 
which “Crime Club members never tell!” 





The first 
CRIME CLUB book 
is just out! 


Here is the greatest mystery novel 
since The Bellamy Trial! A new 
kind of murder story—an original 
work of genius, by a new writer 
whose name is on the lips of mys- 
tery readers everywhere! 

On a lonely Nevada ranch, iso- 
lated from towns and railroads, a 
murder was done. The air had been 
heavy with brooding crime—but the 
finger of suspicion pointed nowhere. 
They had all-—Sam and John and 
Mrs. Magin, the housekeeper, Mrs. 
Ricker and Herbert Hand, the Cun- 
neziano twins—all had lived there 
together, off and on, for years. Yet 
one of these was a murderer. . . . 

Every chapter brings a new thrill, 
as the suspense and drama mount 
in mysterious challengs to the most 
adventurous reader. The climax is 
as revealing as a flash of lightning 
—and as terrifying! 

Read this great mystery yourself 





CRIME CLUB LOCAL HEADQUARTERS 
(Your Bookseller) 
me as a member of The Crim 
G ars poy each month, fo 
delivery. 
CE Please send me furt! 





e Club, and send me the 
r which I agree to pay $2.00 on 


her information about The Crime Club. 


—for Crime Club members never 
tell! 


The Desert Moon 
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$2.00 At All Bookstores 











Among the New Books 


AMONG THE NEW DETECTIVE STORIES 


The newest book by S. S. Van Dine, who 
shares honors with Frances Noyes Hart for 
writing the most popular detective stories, is 
called The Greene Murder Case and deals 
with the strange pursuit of a family living 
in an old house. (Seribner.) Our old friend 
Philo Vance, the in- 
tellectual detective 


tasks. Tracks in the Snow is published 
the Dial Press. 


**AN ARTIST IN THE FAMILY” 

The havoc wrought in a plain, middle- 
class family by a son who nurses the artistic 
temperament is pictured in An Artist in thy 
Family, by Sarah Gertrude Millin, author of 

God’s Stepchildre, 





who quotes philoso 
phy, poetry. and his- 
tory on the slightest 
provocation, has a 
hand in solving the 
mystery. When one 
daughter is killed and 
another wounded and 
no one is robbed, 
suspicion fastens upon 
the other occupants 
of the until 
these are either killed 
The ac- 
tual culprit is, I be- 
lieve, completely 
masked from the be- 
ginning. An_ excel- 
lent the 
recapitulation, 
toward the end, of 
all the contradictory 
evidence that has 
been 


house, 


or poisoned. 





device is 


and, 
although this is done 
ostensibly by the de- 
tective to make plain 
the dilemma, it per- 
mits the reader to go over the ground 
carefully and make a few deductions on his 
When the puzzle is solved the 
Philo 


Vance is as talkative as ever, but seems more 


gathered 


own account. 
reader may rearrange the evidence. 


concerned with the case than with literature, 
as he was in his earlier books, The Canary 
Murder Case, and The Benson Murder Case. 

The stories by S. S. Van Dine show the 
imaginative qualities of a fine mind; this is 
evident also in Tracks in the Snow, a detec- 
tive story by none other than Lord Charn- 
wood, who is known to Americans for his life 
of Lincoln. Although this deals with two 
includes excellent 
character drawing, and the murderer is made 


murders, _ it also some 
to possess a sensitive and intelligent per- 
sonality which has wandered into criminal 
paths. this man should 


become a murderer is one of the author's 


To discover Ww hy 


MYRTLE JOHNSON 


The eighteen-year-old author of “Hanging Johnny” 


(Boni & Liveright 

Mrs. Millin is a resi 
dent of South Africa 
so that American 
readers get an en 
tirely new set of place 
names and incidental 
atmosphere. Yet the 
problem appears to 
be the same in Lon- 
don, in New York, 
and in the Transvaal 
The Bissakers are 
small farmers near 
Verdriet, in the Trans 
vaal. Their son Theo 
is supposedly at Cam- 
bridge to get an edu- 
cation. But actually 
he is traveling over 
Europe painting, be- 
cause he wants to 
become an artist. 
After an illness he 
arrives in South 
Africa with his wife, 
Mildred, and Mil- 
dred’s little boy, 
whose father remains 
The Bissaker family does not 
understand Theo’s art and is antagonized by 
his unconventional talk and actions, but 
decides to make the best of it. Like any 
other normal family, they attempt to help 
Theo and his wife, but find their efforts mis- 
understood. In their world the negroes 
have a definite place as servants and desire 
to keep it; Theo fraternizes with them, and 
when he brings a negro missionary into the 
parlor he shocks not only his parents but 
their Kaffir servants as well. The reader is 
not likely to sympathize with Theo. Al- 
though I believe that Mrs. Millin has not 
intended to plead his cause, she has been fair 
both to him and to his parents, and the story 
lacks that bias in favor of the artist which 
one finds in most novels on the artistic 
temperament, in which the hard-working, 
friendly parents who bring a 
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disposed 
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Eugene O'Neill’s 


STRANGE 
INTERLUDE 


“He has not only written a great American 
play but the great American novel as well.” 
Dudley Nichols, N. Y. World. 
The dramatic sensation of the century. 
A Best Seller. $2.50 





A PLAY 
CALLED 
THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
NOVEL 
and 
Seven other 
Outstanding 
Novels 


Rose Macaulay’s 
DAISY and DAPHNE 


The most novel idea that has ever come from 
Rose Macaulay’s satirical and wise pen. It 
is a new conception of dual personality, im- 
mensely wise and true, and a new satire on 
the manners of our time, that is too delight- 


ful for words. $2.50. 








Frances Newman’s successor 
DEAD LOVERS ARE 
FAITHFUL LOVERS §+: 
a woman is in love, is jealous, or is happy. She 
always says exactly what the woman is feeling , 3 
her body. Her new, wise, witty and subtly beau- 
tiful novel will be as widely discussed as her 

TO SATAN by A. Merritt 
say Nat Ferber of the N. Y. American, and 20 other 
specialists in Crime and Mysteries. 3rd Edition. $2.00. 

by Charles Wertenbaker 
“Hell, there is life ahead,” and Boojum goes for it. He 
freights, he lives on his nerve, he sails the seas, lives in 
Dublin with another seaman’s wife. He learns enough to 
Odyssey of youth that reveals more, in a better and truer 
story, of the youth of our time than any recent novel. 


to THE HARD-BOILED VIRGIN ay 
Frances Newman is never satisfied to say that Z 
in her body and in the mind which is part of J 
“THE HARD-BOILED VIRGIN.” $2.50. 
“For the mystery story fan it is the treat of the season,” 
BOOJUM! 
* 
lies, he drinks, he is expelled from college, he rides 
break him free from adolescent cynicism. He lives an 
It is areal discovery that we are proud to publish. $2.00. 





Sarah G. Millin’s new success 


AN ARTIST IN THE 
FAMILY “So brilliantly well done that 


the reader is conscious less of 
good writing than of actually living with the 
Bissakers themselves. Genius or not, Theo is the 
complete portrait of an artist in the family; it is a 
sympathetically drawn portrait as 
well as a splendid novel.”—The 
New Yorker. 2nd Edition. $2.50. 


THAT BRIGHT HEAT 
by George O’Neil 
“‘THAT BRIGHT HEAT?’ is distinctly different. It is 


a bit of art, evincing mastership in restraint and evoking 


admiration.” — St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


“A gallery of vivid portraits vividly and excellently done.” 
—New York Times. 


“O'Neil, hitherto the distinguished young poet, becomes 
automatically the distinguished young novelist. No 
outline can indicate how much dramatic stir and fever 
there is in the book. To summarize, this is a book 
for the collector of first editions. For it represents the 
arrival in fiction of a new novelist who writes as 
no one else writes in America — and that way is good 
and beautiful and first-rate.” 

—Lynn Riggs, Daily Oklahoman. 


2nd Edition. $2.50. 





A POETRY BEST SELLER 





“Wields a graceful scimitar and so deftl 7 slices away at our national and individual 
l 


foibles and idiosyncrasies, our househo 


gods and literary idols that he makes you 


like it. Worse than that, he makes you want to read him out loud. Happy the man 
who will be the first in his family to capture a copy of ‘P.P.P.N.’ He will displace 
the radio, the saxophone and the infant in the family’s estimation.’ 


—Harry Hansen, N. Y. World. 


“There is no finer modern poet in the Heinesque tradition of tenderness and sat- 
donic laughter.” Burton Rascoe, The Bookman. 


“An epoch-making day for American light verse.” 


Walter Yust, Phila. Ledger. 


“Incomparable.” —H. L. Mencken. 
3rd large edition, 4th on the way. $2.00. 


“cet all booksellers ~~ 
BON! & LIVERIGHT, Publishers, 61 W. 48th St., N.Y. 


GOOD 
BOOKS 


Mention of Harper's Magazine is the best introduction to our advertisers 





Among the New Books 


phenomenon into the world are invariably 
wrong. The irony of the tale comes in the 
self-immolation of Theo, whose egotism 
leads him to believe that he is helping his 
mother by sacrificing himself. This book 


is a well-written study of humdrum life, 
with the artist pretty much of a bore. 


SHORT STORIES BY JAMES STEPHENS 
Tales representa- 
tive of the many- 


LETTERS FROM JOSEPH CONRAD 


The newest book on Conrad is Edward 
Garnett’s Letters from Joseph Conrad, 1895 
1924. (Bobbs-Merrill.) Mr. Garnett is th: 
man who recommended Almayer’s Folly {for 
publication and who subsequently gay 
Conrad much competent advice and er 
couraged him in his early fight for recogni 

tion. Some of the 





sidedness of James 
Stephens are bound 
up in his new book, 
Etched in Moonlight. 
(Macmillan.) It 
would be difficult to 
say which is the best, 
or which will be the 
most popular among 
readers. The book 
takes its title from 
the longest story, 
which borders on the 
world of dream. But 
“Hunger,” “Desire,” 
“Darling,” ‘‘School- 
fellows,” “*The Wolf,” 
and “The Boss” are 
studies of human be- 
ings and the stern 
realities of life. 
**Hunger,” I am sure, 
will rank as one of 
the great 
our day. 





stories of 

It presents a terrible picture of 
suffering in Dublin tenements. The essen- 
tial human emotion is so thoroughly caught 
by the author that one might say that his 
characters are made of nothing else. The 
story deals with progressive starvation and 
unemployment. It deals with the human 
desire to hold fast to life under the most 
awkward and difficult conditions. It is 
about the calm acceptance that life brings. 
The little family has less and less to live on 
as the husband is unable to earn a living. 
Finally its members fall apart, but there re- 
mains the woman who does not whine, who 
faces the terrors of hunger with her little 
child. ‘ Desire” is a tale of a different kind. 
It deals with a husband's wish that he might 
remain as old as he was at that moment— 
forty-eight—and what happened to him. 
Stephens is learned in the ways of the human 
mind. That makes these tales more than 
entertainment. Each has a specific applica- 
tion to human problems. 


RENE FULOP-MILLER 
Author of ‘The Mind and Face of Bolshevism” 


letters were published 
in The Life and Let 
ters of Joseph Conrad 
by G. Jean-Aubry 
last season, but the 
present book contains 
many that have never 
been printed. Conrad 
showed Mr. Garnett 
everything he wrote 
up to 1898, and it is 
very likely that none 
of the later letters 
reveal so much of 
the human side of 
Conrad as these do. 
He was writing An 
Outcast of the Islands, 
Tales of Unrest, The 
Nigger of the Narcis- 
sus, the first draft of 
The Rescue, and chap- 
ters of The Sisters 
during this period, 
and had first sent 
Almayer’s Folly to Mr. Garnett. He calls 
Conrad “‘masculinely keen and femininely 
sensitive.” In recalling his early meetings 
with Conrad he is modest enough to say 
that “while Conrad’s brilliant charm ar- 
rested our notice in those early years, the 
depth of his creative vision eluded us. In 
his voice we heard the seaman and the artist 
speaking, but the poet, secretly inspiring the 
finest subtleties of his work, remained un- 
seen.” Mr. Garnett also adds to the few 
reminiscences of Stephen Crane and Conrad 
which we have. Conrad tried to recall 
something worth remembering out of these 
meetings, but failed; Mr. Garnett tells us: 
“On the few occasions that I saw him with 
Stephen Crane he was delightfully sunny, and 
bantered ‘poor Steve’ in the gentlest, most 
affectionate style, while the latter sat silent, 
Indian-like, turning inquiring eyes under his 
chiselled brow, now and then jumping up 
suddenly and confiding some new project 
with intensely electric feeling. At one of 
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bee DING oil companies throughout the United 
States and Canada are offering gasoline in two 
forms. The first is straight motor gasoline. The 
second is motor gasoline to which has been added 
“ETHYL” fluid. This superior fuel is called Ethyl 
Gasoline. 

“ETHYL” fluid, containing tetraethyl lead, controls 
the combustion rate of gasoline, thereby eliminating 
“knock” and giving added power for tough hills and 
heavy roads, quicker pick-up and all round better 
performance. As for high compression engines— 
they were made possible through Ethyl Gasoline! 

Drive to a pump which bears the “ETHYL” 
emblem, shown at the right. The price of Ethyl 
Gasoline will be merely the price of good motor 
gasoline, plus the few extra pennies the “ETHYL” 
ingredient costs. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New YorkCity 56 Church St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


Ethyl Gasoline is the “anti-knock” (high compression) 
fuel by which other gasolines are measured. 
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SCHEHERAZADE speaks. ... It is a 
tale of marvels, to beguile her lord. 
She tells of Sinbad and the magic isles 
. . . horses with brazen feet, and men 
. sultans and princesses, 


Color, 


warmth, rhythm, the very perfumes 


of steel . . 


hourts and turbaned slaves. 


of the Orient breathe in her artful 
words. 

From the ancient collection of tales 
knownas the 4rabian Nights, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff drew inspiration for some 
of the most vivid and exotic music 
ever written. His Scheherazade Suite 
is a marvelous arabesque of orchestral 
color, brilliantly imaginative, techni- 
cally fine. Three generations of mu- 
sic-lovers have delighted in it. It 
should be in every musical library. 


The Scheherazade Suite has been 


recorded by Leopold Stokowski and 
the Philadelphia Symphény Orches- 
tra. It is available in a special album, 
with an explanatory booklet. In it, 
Victor’s Orthophonic process has pre- 
served both the full splendor of the 
music itself and the subtlety and vigor 
of its interpretation. 
The Victor 


gladly play you the Scheherazade 


nearest dealer will 
Suite, or any of the beautiful new 
Victor recordings, by the foremost 
Each one is a 
musical experience. . . . Write to- 
day for the free illustrated booklet, “A 
Musical Galaxy,” with foreword by 


artists and orchestras. 


Leopold Stokowski—a commentary upon 
six of the greatest moments in music. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, 


Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


VICTOR 
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SCHR RrAZAUR 


ray a i aed 
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Tue ballet Scheherazade was written 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff in 1888. It is 
based upon unconnected episodes from 
the Arabian Nights, scattered through 
all four movements of the suite—the 
sea and Sinbad’s ship, the fantastic 
Kalender, the 


narrative of Prince 


Prince and the Princess, the Bagdad 


music of the East... 


festival, and the ship dashing against 
the rock with the bronze rider upon 
it. ‘he composer himself described it 
as ‘‘a kaleidoscope of fairy-tale images 
and designs of oriental character.” 
The above interpretative painting is 
by the well-known American artist, 


Eduard Buk Ulreich. 
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cA great manufacturing plant valued 
at two anda half millions of do} 


lars, and within a hundred miles of New 
York City, was paying a fire insurance 
rate, fair and equitable in the circum. 
stances, that meant a yearly premium 
of $24,000. 


A White Fireman visited this plant and 
made a thorough inspection of all con. 
ditions bearing on its special fire-hazards, 


Numerous suggestions, including one 
major recommendation, were made to 
the plant-owners and adopted by them. 


The major recommendation was that 
their large oil-storage be moved from its 
original location near their oil-boiling 
section to a point on their property suf- 
ficiently distant to avoid possible fire 
communication. 


Through the relocation of these storage 
tanks, containing volatile oils, napthaand 
gasoline, alarge property-value wastrans- 
ferred from the high-hazard, high-rate 
zone of the oil-boiling section to a low- 
hazard, low-rate zone segregated from it. 


The immediate result of all the changes 
proposed by the White Fireman and 
adopted by the plant-owners was so to 
reduce the average rating of the entire 
plant that the owners’ annual premium 
was actually lowered 20%—reduced from 
$24,000 a year to about $19,000 a year, 
and at the same time a dangerous fire- 
hazard was removed. 


The White Fireman symbolizes the 


Fire-Prevention Service maintained by 
insurance companies. 























































































This service includes consultation with 
architects and builders, that projected 
structures may have the least possible 
susceptibility to fire-damage; the inspec- 
tion of property, with recommendations 
for the elimination or reduction of exist- 
ing fire-hazards; the maintenance of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories for the test- 
ing of building materials, the practical 
trial of fire-extinguishers and other pro- 
tective equipment, the examination of 
electrical apparatus and materials, for 
their fire safety; and other technical 
assistance to the furtherance of fire- 
prevention and property-conservatic: 















Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
and 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America 


write practically every form of insurance 
except life 


The Oldest American 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Founded 1792 












Property Owners 





y Secure Loss-prevention Service through Responsible Insurance Age 
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The Legion of 
the Damned 
By Bennett J. Dety 


Thrilling true story of ad- 
ventures in the Foreign 
Legion. Illus., $3.00 


The Empire 
Builder 


By Oscar M. Sullivan 


A biographical narrative 
basedon the life of James 
J. Hill. $2.50 


John Stevens 


An American Record 


By 
Archibald D. Turnbull 


The story of the Ameri- 
can genius of the early 
nineteenth century. 


Illustrated, $5.00 


My Jeanne 
D’ Are 


By Michael Monahan 


An inspiring new biog- 
raphy of Joan, the Maid. 
the Soldier and the Saint. 

Illustrated, $3.00 


Memoirs of a 
White Crow 
Indian 


As told by 
Thomas B. Marquis 


Reminiscences of a man 
who lived sixty years 
among the White Crows. 

Illustrated, $3.00 





HERBERT 
HOOVER 


A Reminiscent Biography 
By Will Irwin 


An intimate and revealing study of 
Herbert Hoover, by the man who 
knows him best. Illustrated, $3.00 


BOOKS 
of the 
HOUR 


The DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY: A History 
By Frank R. Kent 


A brilliant cross-section of American 
history, by one of the most popular 
political writers ofthe day. Ulus.,85.00 


The REPUBLICAN 
PARTY: 4 History 


By Wm. Starr Myers 
A fascinating picture of the career of 


the Republican Party. Revealing its 
rise to power. Illustrated, $5.00 


Drifting Sands of 
PARTY POLITICS 
B 
Oscar W. a 


An inside view of our national legis- 
lature—how it functions under pres- 
sure of organized minorities. $3.50 





Sheaves 
By 
Marie Conway Oemiler 
Author of 
Slippy McGee, etc. 


A clever comedy of the 
shams and s les of 
modern society. $2.00 


Miss Nobody 
from Nowhere 
By Elizabeth Jordan 


A lively story of a prett 
lady alone in New Yor 
and its night life. $2.00 


A Dinner of 
Herbs 


By Marjorie 
Bartholomew Paradis 
A penetrating story of a 


modern Portia’s experi- 
mental marriage. $2.00 


The Deadlock 
By V. V. Vieressaev 


A remarkable, vivid and 
powerful novel of life in 
modern Russia. $2.00 


Chaps and 
Chukkers 


By Joseph B. Ames 


Adventures of polo play- 
ing cowboys on western 
ranches and eastern 


Long Island. $2.00 
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THE MAN 
§ WHO KNEW 
COOLIDGE 


by Sinclair 
Lewis 


‘*He scores againand 
again.” H. S. Cansy. $2.00 
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BAD 
GIRL 


by Vina Delmar 


A brilliant novel which Cart VAN Doren says 
**may, in a sense, be called a folk-book of New 
york.” $2.00 


























Despite abuse and epithets, the best 
selling book in America! 


MOTHER 
INDIA 


by Katherine 
Mayo 


“‘A masterpiece of descrip- 
tive writing.” The Lancet 
(London). 














Illustrated, $3.75 





Harcourt, Brace and Company 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















these sittings Crane passionately appealed 
to me to support his idea that Conrad should 
collaborate with him in a play on the theme 
of a ship wrecked on an island. I knew jt 
was hopelessly unworkable—this plan—byt 
Crane’s brilliant visualization of the scenes 
was so strong and infectious I had not the 
heart to declare my own opinion. And 
Conrad’s skeptical answers were couched in 
the tenderest, most reluctant tone. I can 
still hear the shades of Crane’s poignant 
friendliness in his cry ‘Joseph!’ And Con. 
rad’s delight in Crane’s personality glowed 
in the shining warmth of his brown eyes.” 
Conrad has mentioned Crane’s desire for 
collaboration in the course of his sketch of 
Crane for Thomas Beer’s book, but the stor, 
seemed to deal with a mountain ranch: 
whereas Conrad admits that this later in- 
fiuenced him to write about an_ island 
Evidently Garnett here supplies the psycho- 
logical link. But I am writing more about 
Garnett’s sketch than the Conrad letters. 
This indicates that the sketch throws new 
light on a great personality, and that it 
holds the reader’s interest. The letters, 
having been written to an intimate friend, 
reveal many confidences. The details of 
Conrad’s writing, his views on other books 
and authors, his meetings with friends and 
strangers are as interesting as all the letters 
so far published in other books. There is 
much about “throes of composition.” ll 
who recall that splendid final passage in Th: 
Nigger of the Narcissus will marvel at the 
note to Mr. Garnett, dated Jan. 10, 1897 
“Nigger died on the 7th at 6 p.m.; but the 
ship is not home yet. Expected to arrive 
to-night and be paid off to-morrow. And 
the end! I can’t eat—I dream—night- 
mares—and scare my wife. I wish it was 
over! But I think it will do! It will 
do!— Mind I only think — not sure. 
But if I didn’t think so I would jump 
overboard.” 


““MR. HODGE AND MR. HAZARD” 

The artist in prose presents us with another 
fine example of writing this season in Mr. 
Hodge and Mr. Hazard by Elinor Wylie 
(Knopf) which joins The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey as a treat to jaded readers. The book 
deals with a man of poetic, sensitive nature 
who had a part in the revolutionary move- 
ments of the 1820’s, was at Missolonghi 
with Byron, became disgusted with the turn 
of revolutionary affairs, and reached England 
in 1833, when liberalism was centered in the 
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‘It honors a great name to 


be included in 
The MODERN LIBRARY” 


m 
OPER, 


The World's Best 
Modern Books 


The Modern Library, for 
the past ten years, has 
grown to a national insti- 
tution, making available 
the world’s finest books, 
for less than’ one dollar, 
books now offered 
n the complete series are 
of a wide range of interest, 
id there is no better guide 
good reading than the 
t of Modern Library 
All of the volumes 
e printed in large, clear 
type, on good book paper, 
nd bound in full limp 
format. When you go to 
our bookseller for these 
ew titles, take time, while 
, to look through a 
escriptive catalogue of 
the series. You will find 
books in it that you have 
always wanted to read and 
own—in complete, unex- 
purgated editions, 


At only 


95¢ 
per copy 





che 


HARRY SALPETER, N. Y. World 


To the list of great names which 
The Modern Library is proud to have 
served by introducing their master- 
pieces to half a million readers, we 
add this season: 


THOMAS HARDY 


A name that will live ,forever in great literature. 
To “The Return of the Native” (No. 121) and “The 
Mayor of Casterbridge”’ (No. 17) is now added: 


Jude the Obscure (No. 135) 


JAMES JOYCE 


The most widely discussed modern novelist, author 
of “Ulysses”, “Dubliners” is No. 124, and now is 
added the volume that first made him a world figure : 


A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 
(No. 145) 


H. M. TOMLINSON 


Whose books have been placed with Conrad's as 
classics of the Sea. Now in the Modern Library: 


The Sea and the Jungle (No. 99) 
EUGENE O’NEILL 


A great modern dramatist. “Seven Plays of the Sea” 
is No. 111, and now is added: 


The Emperor Jones and The Straw(No.146) 


DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI 


‘The distinguished author of famous historical ro- 


mances, of which the most fascinating is the biogra- 
phy of the most versatile genius of the Renaissance: 
The Romanee of Leonardo Da Vinci 
(No. 138) 


NORMAN DOUGLAS 


Author of “South Wind” (No. 5), a best seller in the 
Modern Library. Now is added his classic: 


Old Calabria (No. 141) 





Among the 150 
Great Modern 
Books 


4 Collection of 
Fourteen Great Detective 
Stories No. 144 


Emite ZoLa ; 
Nana No. 142 
An Anthology - 

Modern American Poetry No.127 


Lupwic Lewisoun 

Up Stream No, 123 

Tueovore Dreiser 

Free and Other Srories 
cw 

ANATOLE FRANCE 


The Red Lily 
ow 


No. 50 


No. 7 


James Brancn Capen 
Che Cream of the Jest No. 126 
ow 
Grorce Merepitx 
The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel 
ow 
SCHNITZLER 
Anatol, and Other Plays No. 32 


No. 134 


coo 
W. S. Girpert 
The Mikado, and Other 
Plays N 


cw 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
The Scarlet Letter 





To Your Booxseier, or 

Pur Mopern Liprary, Inc 

20 East 57th Street, New York 

Please mail me Mopern 

Liprary books 

Nos 

(0 I enclose $1.00 for each vol- 
ume (95c for the book, 5c 
for postage). 

0) Send books C. O. D. 

( Please send me, free of charge, 
your new illustrated cata- 
logue, describing all of the 
books in the Modern 
Library 


Name 
Address 
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Among the New Books 











A Native Arab 
now tells 
his story 


THE 
MARSH ARAB 
HAJI RIKKAN 


By ““FULANAIN” 


The book Gertrude Bell suggested. This moving life 
story of a native peddler and seer is a glamorous 
romance of the Iraq marsh country. Revealing for 
the first time the intrigue, the barter, the tribal 
loves and hates of Jife so dramatic as to be uncanny 
and presenting Arabia from an entirely new view- 
point, it stands as one of the most important books 
of the season. Frontispiece photograph of Haii 
Rikkan and a map $3.00 


CORIOLANUS 


Edited by Horace Howard Furness, Jr., 
A.B., Litt.D. 


The Twentieth Volume in A NEW VariorUM 
EDITION OF THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
‘*Here are the fruits of penetrating scholarship 
sound critical appraisement, wit and understand- 
ing.”’ PuiLa. Recorp. As a compilation of ori- 
gins and commentaries the Variorum Edition un- 
folds for the enjoyment of every reader many 
treasures of literature, history, biography and 
criticism. Half Morocco $9.00. Cloth $6.00 


OPALS AND GOLD 


By Robert M. Macdonald 


The fascinating adventures of a miner who traveled to 
every corner of the South Seas searching for gold, pearls 
and precious stones. 8 Illustrations $4.00 


THE MYSTERIES AND 
SECRETS OF MAGIC 


By C. J. S. Thompson 
Demons, witches, jinns and banshees, all the hidden 
powers of good and evil that once swarmed the earth 
they are all here in this storehouse of weird and half 
forgotten lore. 62 Illustrations $3.50 


WHAT WOMEN FEAR 
By Florence Riddell 


From the gayety of London this story swirls on the crest 
of adventure into the brooding mystery of Africa. $2.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA , LONDON 

















Reform Bill and Tennyson and Browniny 
were beginning their careers. Here js the 
sensitive artist, wounded by the ways oj 
practical men, living an illusory existence 
vainly trying to adapt himself to an England 
which lacerates his pride and troubles hj: 
soul. Mr. Hodge is the blunt, brutal, an; 
arrogant man of the world whose practica 
point of view has weight even with thos, 
doubters who for a moment might have giye, 
solace to Mr. Hazard—as Lady Clara Hunt 
ing and her two daughters. The prose sty} 
of Miss Wylie is rich in imagery, and touche 
off bits of reminiscence in the mind of ¢} 

reader. Although there is no attempt { 

write historically, after the manner of books 
that build an atmosphere by piling up detai 

this novel does convey to the reader what 
must have gone on in the mind of a mai 
placed like Mr. Hazard in the early nin 

teenth century, and unable to compromis 
with its worldly affairs. This is the fourt! 
novel by Miss Wylie, its predecessors having 
been Jennifer Lorn, The Venetian Glass 
Nephew, and The Orphan Angel. Her pub- 
lishers have issued some interesting informa 
tion about her. She lives in New York, and 
‘in the rear of a large second-floor apartment 
in one of the older houses off lower Fifth 
Avenue she works all afternoon surrounded 
by a small private library bespeaking scholar. 
ship and eclecticism. Many beautifull 
bound old books, rare editions, and a fin 
collection of Shelleyana are included in it 
The composition of her novels is remarkabl 
in that there is never more than one sing| 
draft of a new manuscript of hers in existence’ 
Her prose is set down, sentence by sentence 
and paragraph by paragraph on the ty» 
writer, with unusually few emendations; the 
construction of the story, the research, the 
very mold and balance of the sentences being 
finished in her mind before her fingers touch 
the keys. She then writes, not rapidly, but 
with precision. She has the faculty of com 
pletely creating, revising, and polishing a 
poem in her mind before it is quickly pen 
cilled on paper. She lives in England in th: 
summer.” But we are told that, despite the 
fact that she loves learning, ‘‘ sometimes her 
pleasure in the possession of a first edition 
of the early nineteenth century can _ be 
quite eclipsed by that of a Poiret cloak. 
The proper waving of her bronze hair 1s 
necessary to her peace of mind.” And 
she reads, among other books, Celebrated 
British Trials and the works of William 
Roughead. 





yed life up fo 7 
=... ™ hilt 


and rubber on the Ivory Coast. 
PURVEYOR of gorillas 
(dead to museums; livetozoos) 
HUNTER of clephants, At all 
lions and leopards. << = bookstores 
PROSPECTOR for gold j PRICE $4.00 
and copper. 
DETECTIVE Scotland Yard 
DISTILLER of prickly pear 
brandy (appreciated to ex- 
tremes by Cecil Rhodes). 
ARCHAEOLOGIST and 
collector of curios. 
ADMIRAL of a cannibal 
navy in river battles. 
STEAMER CAPTAIN 
on equatorial rivers. 
BLOOD-BROTHER ina 
cannibal tribe. 
SOLDIER with ‘“Kitchen- 
er’s Cattle Thieves’’ in the 
Boer War. 
‘DEPTH CHARGE 
No. 3”? on a mine-sweeper 
in the World War. 
PAINTER of animal pictures. 
FRIEND of Cecil Rhodes, 
Livingstone, U. S. Grant and 
Count de Brazza. 
KIDNAPPER of a white 
74 Joss House Goddess. 
R-of what John Galsworthy calls “A gorgeous 
book, more full of sheer stingo than any 
you are likely to come across in a day’s march 
among the bookshops of wherever you may be.” 


TRADER HORN 


Barely a year ago, he was down on his a i tp grid. 
~ , 


irons at backdoors in Johannesburg. Today s an inter- 
nationally famous author, visiting the America where once he 
sleuthed in the Virginia moonshine country for The Diamond 
Detective Agency. 

Whata career! What a climax to it! What a book! No won- 
der it is the most widely acclaimed book in America. 


157th THOUSAND ~ SIMON AND SCHUSTER +» PUBLISHERS » NEW YORK 
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Among the New Books 




















































































































Mary Todd 
Lincoln 


by HONORE WILLSIE MORROW 


Author of Forever Free, etc. 


ERE. is the true story of head- 

strong, passionate, sometimes un- 
wise Mary Lincoln, wife of the Emanci- 
pator. She has been unjustly defamed ' y 
many biographers since Herndon, and 
was pitilessly slandered by the public of 
her time. This is a spirited defense, 
unique in that the reader is taken com- 
pletely into the author’s confidence, 
with full disclosure of the facts upon 
which the evidence is based. 


Illustrated with rare photographs. 


Lords of the Wild 


by SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 
Author of Man and Beast, etc. 
ALES of wild life, remarkable for 
their insight into animal habits and 
feelings. The drama of elemental strug- 
gle quickens these primitive adventures. 
Illus. by Charles Livingston Bull. $2.00 


The Making of 
A Merchant 


by JESSE RAINSFORD SPRAGUE 


HE human story of an American 
merchant’s career. John Allen Mur- 
phy, in his foreword, says: “It is the his- 
tory of a store, and so, of a community 
. in it is traced the changing tastes 
and habits of America through a period 


$1.75 


of forty years.” 
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A NEW VOLUME FOR THE VARIOR| 


Students of Shakespeare, and especial); 
schools and libraries will welcome Coriolayy» 
just added to the Variorum Shakespeare |; 
Horace Howard Furness, Jr., and publishes 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company wnifory 
with the earlier volumes. The story of ty 
American variorum romance. Horace, 
Howard Furness the father began it in 187) 
and contributed fourteen studies before hj, 
son took up the task. There are now nin, 
teen volumes of the plays and A Concordane 
to Shakespeare’s Poems, prepared by Mr 
Furness about forty years ago. Thus for 
fifty years father and son have worked 
diligently on this great work and have given 
a most useful encyclopedia of Shakespearean 
knowledge to American scholarship. The 
earlier variorum readings, by Malone. Bos 
well, and Reed were done one hundred years 
ago. “‘Coriolanus” is not one of Shake 
speare’s most popular plays, and it has been 
but rarely acted in this country, but it is of 
interest because it is one of the three Roman 
plays taken by Shakespeare from Thomas 
North’s English version of Plutarch’s Lives 
It has even been ascertained that Shake 
speare used the fourth edition, or text of 1612, 
which helps set the date of the writing of 
* Coriolanus,” for this play was not published 
in Shakespeare’s lifetime, but appeared in 
the First Folio of 1623 under the direction of 
Heminge and Condell. A copy of this 
Plutarch, bearing the initials “‘W. S.,” is in 
the Greenock Library in England and is 
believed to have been owned by Shake 
speare. “Coriolanus”’ is the story of the 
overbearing Roman leader who was diverted 
from his triumphs by the leadings of Volum 
nia, his mother, and his wife, and who was 
killed in Rome as a traitor. Pride, boast- 

fulness, and a complete contempt for the 
people was in Coriolanus’s attitude, and 
some authors, notably George Brandes and 
Garnett, believe that this reflects Shake- 
speare’s attitude toward the public. This is 
disputed by other commentators. Dr. Fur- 
ness has provided a rich opportunity to study 
the language and the play and has made his 
work an important source-book. The role 
of Coriolanus has been played by Kemble, 
Macready, Kean, Forrest, J. W. Wallack, 
Salvini, and McCullough, the latter having 
been the last American to play it. Edwin 
Booth never attempted it because he thought 
he could not look the part. Volumnia bas 
been played by Mrs. Siddons and Ellen Terry. 
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Old 
Enchantment 


3y LARRY BARRETTO 
\ novel of New York. $2.00 





Prelude to 


Battle 
By MANFRED GOTTFRIED 
[he tale of Temugin, lord of a thou- 
nd battles and a hundred wives. 
$2.50 





Once More, 


Ye Laurels 
By DAVID CORT 


. individual.” 


“Interesting . 
— N. Y. Times. $2.00 





Whatever 
We Do 


By ALLAN UPDEGRAFF 


“Restless, disturbing, lovely.” 
— N. Y. Times. $2.50 





Contemporary 
European 


Writers 
By WILLIAM A. DRAKE 
Brief biographies and studies. $3.50 





Fire and Sleet 
and Candlelight 


A miscellany of poems by ELeanor 
Carrot, Cuitton, Herpert AGAR 
and Wixuts FisHer. $2.00 





George Sand 
The Search 
for Love 


By MARY JENNEY HOWE 
Illustrated. $5.00 





The Book of the 
Gloucester 


Fishermen 
By JAMES B. CONNOLLY 
Illustrated. $5.00 








Show Window 


By ELMER DAVIS $2.50 


“The Final, all-inclusive 
Footnote on 
Babbittry’’ 





‘He paints his vivid pictures of the contem- 
porary scene with a broad, free brush.” 
— The New York Evening Pos. 


‘Completely delightful. Quick and brilliant and | 
constantly amusing.’’ — The New Yorker. 
‘“Fiendishly and irresistibly funny."’ 

— The Hartford Courant. 
“A fine week-end diversion, yet, unlike most 
diversions, it will stay with you as a subject for 


speculation long after you have put it down.” 
— Chicago Daily News. 


‘A masterpiece of satire.”’ 


The 


GREAT 
AMERICAN 
BAND WAGON 


By Charles Merz 
Decorations by Howard W. Willard 
$3.00 at all booksellers 


— The Indianapolis Star. | 


“Mr. Merz is our laughing critic. He is our 
Dean Swift.’" — The Boston Transcript. 





—Time 








THE JOHN DAY COMPANY, Inc. 25 West 45 Street, New York | 
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What makes 

a salable story? 
One good idea (how many fine ideas hare 
died in your mind this year?) or one 


interesting experience, plus the ability 


and NERVE to write it. 


To writers who aren’t writing 


OU never hear of an ex-writer. Once started, writers 

keep on. Have you, perchance, written a little, or a 
lot, and paused — dissatisfied or discouraged at son 
flaw in technique, or some lack in spontaneity? 
Or are you one of unnumbered thousands whose friends 
say: “If you could only write stories as you writ« 
letters, you could be a successful author!"’? 
In either case, your future as a writer largely depends 
upon what you are willing to do about it. Diffidence, 
spotty technique, faulty characterization, the con- 
tusion of dramatic values——and most of the other 
problems faced at the start by otherwise capable 
writers — can be cured. 


rhe first essential is Practice. The second is Attitude. 


Master writing — by writing 


€onsistent Practice and a new, comprehensive Attitude 
come to you in the instruction of the Newspaper 
Institute of America. It is a home study course free of 
“isms” and “ologies.”’ It is a system of writing instruc- 
tion prepared and taught by active New York reporters 
and editors, and based upon the vivid and practical 
training that has turned out so many of this country's 
leading writers; i.e., the New York Copy-Desk method. 
Week by week, you are mailed actual assignments — 
just as if you were being broken in on a great metro- 
politan daily. Your work is individually corrected and 
constructively criticized. Under such sympathetic 
guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly trying 
to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly 
developing your own distinctive, self-flavored style. 
Let us help you test your native abilities. Our interesting 
Writing Aptitude Test will do it. It’s tree — entirely 
without obligation. Fill in and send the coupon. 
Newspaper Institute of America, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York. 
ee 
Newspaper Institute of America 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
A ptitude Test and further information about writing for 
profit as promised in Harper's Magazine — May. 


! 

| 

! 

| 

| 

Mr. | 

Mrs. 1 
Miss 

1 

1 

| 

| 


Address 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will 
call on you.) 
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Among the New Books 





The new work is best described, in the words 
of one commentator, as a storehouse of 
knowledge. It permits us to make use of 
the word indispensable for the first time jp 
years. 


POEMS OF A NEW ORDER 

Poems in Praise of Practically Nothing \s 
the title of Samuel Hoffenstein’s collection 
of verse. (Boni & Liveright.) 
brilliant and keen humorist 
satirist ? 


It reveals y 
or shall we say 
The foibles of our daily lives, th: 
idiosyncrasies to which we subscribe, th: 
“motions” that we take seriously, becom: 
subject-matter here for rich entertainment 
Hoffenstein writes about love and men and 
women, about sights and sounds, about cit) 
and country life; he parodies Vachel Lindsa\ 
William Butler Yeats, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, A. E. Housman, Walter de |: 
Mare, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Heinrich 
Heine; he writes a carol for the day after 
Christmas, and songs of faith in the year 
after next; he takes the love songs of another 
day and kills them forever with his inimitabl 
mimicry : 


Your little hands, 
Your little feet, 
Your little mouth— 
Oh, God, how sweet! 


Your little nose, 
Your little ears, 
Your eyes, that shed 
Such little tears! 


Your little voice, 
So soft and kind; 
Your little soul, 
Your little mind! 


And scanning the horizon he beholds: 


Along the country roads there grow 
Willow trees and Texaco, 
Mobziloils and marigold 

And other fruits of men and mould. 
Oh, how my town-tried heart desires 
To know the peace of Kelly tires, 
To hear the robin in the grass 
Sing “‘Socony,” as I pass! 

Some day I shall fly the rut 

And build a small, bucolie hut, 
Trim a hedge and hop a stile, 
Walk my Camel for a mile, 

Milk a mid-Victorian cow— 
Eventually, but not now. 
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ABROAD 


BY HIS SECRETARY 
JEAN JACQUES 
BROUSSON 


History, 
religion, poli- 
tics, literature, art, 
love—of these subjects 
and of the humorous and 
pathetic absurdities of human be- 
havior, Anatole France talks with bril- 
liance and insight ~ Jean Jacques Brousson 
admits his readers into the intimacy of the great 
ironist, gives us an Anatole France who is as real as 
Boswell’s Johnson. “Brousson has shown that he is an apt 
pupil of his master as well as a superb reporter!” Burton Rascoe 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES—$5.00 




















WIDE FIELDS 


By Paul Green 


Stories of life among the poor whites of 
the Carolina cotton belt by the latest win- 
ner of the Pulitzer Prize for Drama. $2.50 


FACADE 


By Douglas Goldring 


“An intimate picture of London Life . 
realistic and su on — a genuinely acidu- 
lous tang.”—WN. Y. $2.00 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE AND COMPANY 


7 WEST SUXTEENTH STREET 





TAMBO 


By James Jenkins 


The record of a mule-back jo jc urney through 
i 


old Peruvian villages evoking the beauty 
and pathos of Spanish and Indian life. $2.50 


THE LAND OF 
GREEN GINGER 


By Winifred Holtby 


‘A memorable portrait of a delightful 
woman.”—N, Y. Times $2.00 


PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK CITY 
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TODAY 
ALL EYES ARE ON 


LATIN AMERICA 


What North Americans — bankers, 
business men, diplomats — are doing 
in South America is reshaping Pan- 
American and world history. The 
nature and extent of our activities 
in these countries, which throw a sig- 
nificant light on the daily events of 
the recent Havana Conference, are 
traced in the following books, pre- 
pared under the editorship of 


HARRY ELMER BARNES 


and written by trained economists and 
highly competent investigators 


THE AMERICANS IN SANTO DOMINGO, 

by Melvin M. Knight 
THE BANKERS IN BOLIVIA, by M. A. Marsh 
OUR CUBAN COLONY, by Leland H. Jenks 


These books not only throw a powerful 
spot-light on current affairs, but 
present an unforgettable picture of 
daily life in these colorful countries 


$1.00 each 


Order Now. At All Bookstores. By Mail—add roc 
for postage. These books are cloth-bound, 
full-size, and printed on fine paper 
Send for catalogue of 75 
Vanguard titles 








VANGUARD PRESS, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 


A vigorous 


church novel o 
a new kind—a flash 
of lightning illumi- 
nating the Methodist 
world, and hitting at 
‘“shoddyism” wherever it 
shows its head—a human 
story—strong and weak 
characters, ‘well drawn— 
suspense, irony, tragedy, 
pity—such is 


SHODDY 


By DAN BRUMMITT 
$2.00 AT BOOKSTORES 


Willett, Clark & Colby—Publishers 
$40 South Dearborn Street Chicago 





; 





And so on. There is no need to nr 
my readers that Hoffenstein’s verse js yo} 
likely to make life dull and dreary ani thay 
when read aloud to a company it is much 
more apt to bring down the house. 


uindg 


SKETCHES OF WELL-KNOWN AMERICANS 

A book of snappy sketches of the great 
and near-great is The Low-Down by Charles 
G. Shaw, illustrated by Peter Arno. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) The author takes a great many 
odd and picturesque details about his people 
and jumbles them up; out of this disarray of 
confusing facts steps a character. Among 
those described are Anita Loos, Adele 
Astaire, Texas Guinan, H. L. Mencken, 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, Ernest Boyd, Robert W. 
Chandler, Herbert B. Swope, Gene Tunney, 
George Jean Nathan, Deems Taylor, and 
numerous others, most of them prominent 
in the life of New York City. 


THE SIMPLE GUIDE SERIES 

Two books in the Simple Guide series have 
reached me: Pictures and Painting by 
Margaret H. Bulley and Architecture by 
A. L. N. Russell. (E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The simplicity of the explanations commends 
these books to the beginner. [Illustrations 
in color and in black and white enhance their 
usefulness. The book on pictures traces the 
merits of the principal painters, and even 
includes an explanation of the impressionism 
and post-impressionism of France. The 
author observes everywhere “‘a_ growing 
tendency to make peace with natural ap- 
pearances. What is the future of painting 
and painters?” she asks. “The future of 
art is bound up with the future of life. The 
power to experience life as an artist is born 
afresh in every generation. To-day we are 
in the backwash of the industrial revolution, 
struggling painfully to escape from the mass 
production of ugliness. Moreover we are 
uncertain even of our own ideals and doubt- 
ful of the goal. But the power remains. In 
its own time, in its own way, it will express 
itself.”” 


GAMES FOR CHILDREN 

Children are always looking for new games 
to play, especially on rainy days. The Boys’ 
and Girls’ Book of Indoor Games by A. 
Frederick Collins (Appleton) seems to be 
filled with profitable suggestions, and I find 
the youngsters approve of it. Here are 
paper games, games for boards, table and 
floor games, card games, guessing, scientific 




















From the Singing Whigs to the “Black Republicans 
Presidential Years 


‘By MEADE MINNIGERODE 


We have here the whole exciting story of the birth and political growth of the United 
States from 1787 to 1860. “Mr. Minnigerode has the talent for catching the essence of 
a dead age in a few graceful sentences.” —N. Y. Herald Tribune. Ill. $3.50 


ee 129} 
‘ pel) Pencil Bridge apt Going to Pieces 


‘By GEOFFREY MOTT-SMITH By 
ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 














= 


With an introduction by SYDNEY S. LENZ 


The famous critic describes various 
phases of theatrical endeavor with the 
charm, ironyand humor, which haveal- 
ways distinguished his writing. $2.50 


This is an easy and stimulating way 
to play bridge. All you need is a 
pencil and some leisure. $1.50 
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Skyward 


‘By COMMANDER 
RICHARD E. BYRD 


The famous North Pole 
and trans-Atlantic flyer 
has written the story of 
his sky adventures and 
outlined his bold plan 
for flight across the 
South Pole. Illustrated 
$3.50 
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Ord SIN SW LOND. 


y 


New York 


Nocturnes and 


Autumnals 
‘By DAVID MORTON 
A new book of poems by ~s 


Harbour, Harvest, 
or etc. $1.75 


"ol &>_ 








From Rome to 


‘By HUBBARD HUTCHINSON 





FICTION. 


Daughters of © 
Folly 


‘By Cosmo HAMILTON, $2.00 
The King’s 
Passport 
By H. BEDFORD-JONES, $2.00 


Birds Around 
the Light 


‘By JacoB PALUDAN, $2.00 
The Blessing 
of Pan 
‘By Lorp Dunsany, $2.00 
The Stranger at 
the Feast 


‘By GEORGE AGNEW 
CHAMBERLAIN, $2.00 





For sale at all booksellers 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


eet EY 


(run SARROSA 


7, 


Florence 


vy 


LAND) 


An exhaustive and compact 
description of the 
Italian scene. 
$2.50 


| 

* 

fa 

A 
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Safari 


A Saga of the African Blue 
‘By MARTIN JOHNSON 


Icy 
7a 


The great story of the 
African wilderness — 
tragedy, comedy, escape 
from death, adventures 
among animals and na- 
tives. Gorgeously illus- 
trated with action pho- 
tographs. $5.00 


CED VOTO AIRE OS’ 


»% 


London 


EES OR RR LT cc 
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Among the New Books 














“The Outstanding Psychic Book of the Era” 


THE HIGHER 
SPIRITUALISM 


By JOHN C. LEONARD 


The higher revelations of Spiritualism, — by 
a Harvard man. 


“It is a most full, clear presentment and | 
don't think the philosophical side has ever 
been better handled. I find myself nearly 
always in full agreement.”’ Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. 


‘Mr. Leonard’s book is probably the 
finest work on Spiritualism that has been 
issued from the American press for many 
years.”’ — The Two Worlds (England). 
CONTENTS: The Great American Seer. 
Early Amer. Spiritualism. Spir. in England. 
Recent Spiritualism. Phys. Phenomena. Psy- 
chical Man. The Nature and Process of Death. 
The Spirit World. Life in the Spirit World. 
Spir. and Evolution. Spir. as a Religion. The 
Future of Spiritualism 


472 Pages. Price $4.50. 


THE PHILOSOPHIC BOOK CO., Publishers 
404 Phillips Building Washington, D. C. 
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The ownership of 


BOOKS 


is the distinguishing 
mark of a person of 
culture. Though you 
have palaces and mo- 
tor Cars, NO possession 
so indicates your place 
in the human scale as 
the books you tread, 
love and own. 


American Booksellers Association 
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round, and parlor games, and even game 
that you can play alone. The author waxe 
scientific in his introduction when he says 
“There is an intermediate phase between 
mere play and playing games which differen 
tiates the lower animals from the human 
race. This is the imitative activity that j 
produced by the influence of social environ 
ment, taking on the form of making mud 
pies, building with blocks, and petting and 
caring for dolls and small animals. It is in 
this imitative play of children that the in 
cipient activities of the grown-ups are seen 
These take on the form of manipulation 
which gives rise to the shaping of various 
occupational duties of the parents. Since 
such play activities are imitative they re 
quire very little reasoning ability and vet 
they are bevond the range of the instinctive 
processes of the lower animals. It is in 
however, that the 
reason is a concomitant of play.” 


the game, power to 

Ther 
But the 
it is only the introdix 


tion that I am quoting. 


you have a learned explanation. 


book is for children; 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 

With the publishing of The Forsyte Inter 
lude—that small volume which connects the 
books already published in the Forsyt: 
series—interest in these books by John 
Galsworthy is once more renewed. Mr 
Wellington Wright, Butte, Mont., has asked 
for the names of the volumes in this series 
and if it is now complete. The first one is 
called The Forsyte Saga, $2.50, followed by 
The White Monkey, $2.00, The Silver Spoon. 
$2.00, and the above-mentioned Forsyt: 
Interlude, 50 cents. The concluding book is 
entitled The Swan Song and is due for pub- 
lication sometime in July. All these are put 
out by Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Avenue 
at 48th Street, New York City, who do all 
the Galsworthy books. . . . The publisher 
and price of The Loeb Classical Library is 
requested by Mr. Mitchell Langner, Chicago, 
fll. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York City, publish this series, 
and the price is $2.50 per volume in cloth 
and $3.50 in leather. . . . Various books on 
Assyria and Babylonia are wanted by Cyril 
Ogden, New York City. His information 
was somewhat inaccurate, but we believe 
that he refers to the following titles: The 
History of Assyria and Babylonia by Olm- 





ON’T let others regard you 
with amusement as a pitiful 
plodder. Enjoy all the 


good things of life —a fine home, 


wealth, friendship, 


business 
chosen life 
love, 
levery true happiness. 


automobile, 
me in any 


success, 
work, 
health 


{/] these things can easily, quick- 
be secured by anyone who knows 
id makes use of the marvelous 

ilization truths and now 

you can obtain absolutely FREE 
he startling Realization Lecture. 

The Realization Lecture has 
eant to thousands of people in 

ry walk of life the difference 


between poverty and wealth, failure 


id success, illness and health, lone 
ess and loved companionship, 
rrow and complete happiness. 
It is the culmination of years of 
esearch and study by Judge Dan- 
\. Simmons, noted educator, 
thor, scientist and humanita- 
in; president of the American In- 
titute of Psychology and judge of 
he highest trial court in his state 
a man who enjoys the greatest 
success in his professional and 
ivate life. 


Reveals Astonishing 
Discovery 


Judge Simmons’ amazing Reali- 
ation Lecture reveals an aston- 
shing discovery made by great 
scientists, and heretofore occasion- 
illy stumbled upon, more or 
by chance, by just ordinary men 
ind women, who, through its use, 
lave become geniuses of com- 
merce, government, invention, lit 
erature, art, music, etc. 


Mention of Harper's Magazine 


It is a discovery you, or any- 
one, may easily apply. 


Fulfills Every Desire 


It drives from the mind the wor- 
ries, fears and envies that hold one 
back as by hands of steel. It sub- 
stitutes a simple, readily applied 
system that enables you to be any- 
thing you want to be, have any- 
thing you desire, and accomplish 
anything not in violation of natural 
law that you wish to accomplish. 

The remarkable Realization I 
unabridged. It is written in 
anyone can understand. It gives specific, 
down-to-earth information regarding a 
hower everyone possesses but not one in 
thousands knows | » use beneficially. 

The Lecture e how this power is 
set free by you to aid you to everything in 
yu desire, not some time in the future 
but NOW. 

You will find the Lecture « 
logical and practical, it will be invaluable 
to you from the very minute you first 
make use of its teachings 


Has Benefited 
Thousands 
Realizatior Lecture 
sent to y has, 
il years, swept 


1 Of this coun- 


ecture is 


lang , 
MmnguaLe 


life v 
lite ye 


The 


which will 


same 


be 


ree 


simple, 


try and in foreign countries from a whirl- 
pool of defeated hopes and ambitions to 
the heights of success, health and hap- 
piness. 

Possibly you have sought before for ¢ 
those things which make life worth living, 
and you may think too much is promised 
of the Realization Lecture; but in justice 
to yourself, in fairness to the welfare of 
you and yours, get the attached coupon of 
the mail immediately! 


Act Now! Prove It! 


Prove, prove, PROVE how much the 
Realization Lecture can mean to your life. 
Convince yourself of its great importance 
to you. 

If you knew, as we know, what this 
same Lecture has accomplished for 
others, mothing on earth could keep you 
from filling out and mailing the coupon 
this very instant. 

Act! You risk nothing and have 
to gain! 


V 
1 


ALI 


The American Institute of 
Psychology 
1405 Law Exchange Bldg. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


The American Institute of Psychology 
1405 Law Exchange Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Gentlemen: 
unabridged 
Lecture entirely 


Name 
Street 


Jud 
Daniel A. Simmons City 


uthor of Realre 
tion Lect 


Without any 
copy 


ree 


obligation upon my part, please send 
Simmons’ 6,000-word Realization 
by first-class mail, postpaid 


of idge 


of charge 


State 


Make this Coupon the Turning Point in Your Life 


is the best introduction to our advertisers 





Pll Give You 


WULLDOG COURAGE 


In 48 Hours 


— OR NO COST! 


Are you timid? Bashful? Self-con- 
scious? Afraid of people? — afraid of 
superiors? Give me 48 hours and I'll 
make you bristle with bulldog cour- 
age —or no cost. 

Thousands of men and women are 
being held back — made miserable — 
made unhappy. Why? Simply because of 
bashfulness — self-consciousness — fear 
of criticism business worries — and 
dozens of other fears 

Yet fear is ABSOLUTELY UNNECESSARY. I have dis- 
covered an amazing method which banishes fear forever! No 
trouble! No inconvenience. No long waiting for results. My) 








DAVID V. BUSH 


method is perfectly simple — perfectly natural — perfectly 
logic al. It works almost instantly. Try it. You will be aston 
ished. In just a few hours you will find yourself brimming over 


with a ndid new courage — new daring — new self-confidence 
Bape 50 Cents 


Dr. Bush gives you his secrets of real, he-man courage in his 
book called “Spunk.” It is one of the most startling books ever 
written. You can't read it without a quickening of your puls« 
without a surge of red-blooded courage. 

This book is declared to be the masterpiece of Dr. Bush, who 
has astounded throngs in America’s greatest cities and shown 
thousands the one way to health, prosperity and self- confidence. 
Write for this amazing book today. Send only 50 cents in fu 
payment. If you are not delighted, return the book within 5 
days and your money will be instantly refunded. 


DAVID V. BUSH, PUBLISHER 
Dept. K-01085, 225 N. Michigan Blvd. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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The Proper Private School 


for your children is perhaps the most 
important choice you have to make. 
If you have difficulty in making a 
selection from among the large number 
of schools advertised in this issue, feel 
perfectly free to write us for informa- 
tion and suggestions, stating the kind 
of school wanted, the locality preferred, 
and the age of the student for whom 
assistance is requested. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd St. New York 











Among the New Books 


stead, $7.50, Charles Scribner’s Sons; 7), 
History of Babylonia and Assyria by Rogers 
two volumes, $10.00 the set, The Abingdon 
Press, New York City; volumes one and thre 
of the Cambridge Ancient History, &9 


OU 
each, also covering these countries, Th, 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City; and The History of Egypt by Breasted 


$7.50, also Charles Scribner’s Sons. . \ 
book by James Lane Allen, called Wi) 


Flute and Violin and Other Tales of Kentucky 
$2.50, The Macmillan Co., contains the 
story “The White Cowl,” about which 
Jeanne Rosmann, Cleveland, Ohio, inquired. 
The publisher requires the postage price in 
addition to the cost of the beok, which ques- 
tion was also asked by Miss Rosmann. 
Mark Hennessey, Milan, Pa., writes for the 
title and publication date of Eugene O'Neill's 
new play. This has already reached the 
booksellers and it is called, The Strang 
Interlude. Boni and Liveright, 61 West 
48th Street, New York City, is the publisher, 
and it is listed at $2.50. . From far off 
Dagshai, Punjab, India, comes a request for 
old books read by our correspondent some 
years ago in England. 
stories by Charles E. Van Loan, and all of 
them, as far as we can learn, are now out of 
print. Some of the titles were: The Ten 
Thousand Dollar Arm, The Lucky Seventh, 
and The Big League, all published by Small, 
Maynard Co., now out of business. Dodd, 
Mead Co., who took over most of the Small, 
Maynard books, no longer include these on 
their list. We have quoted the titles be- 
cause it may help Mr. W. J. Damerell, our 
correspondent, in locating the books in a 
second-hand book store in London. The 
other book about which he inquired, Speci- 
men Days in America, by Walt Whitman, is 
also out of print unless he can get a copy 
through Rutledge, Ltd., London, England, 
who were still issuing this book up to 1924 
E. P. Dutton Co., the American agent for 
Rutledge, does not list it any more, and 
David McKay, who published an earl) 
edition of it, has also let it go out of print 
Gerald Crane, San Francisco, Cal.. 
wishes the price and publisher of Buccaneers 
of the Pacific, by George Wycherly. This is a 
Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, Ind., publica- 
tion, and the price is $5.00. It has alread) 
reached the public. The title of a tiny 
book by Dallas Lore Sharp is requested by 


These were baseball 
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A NEW INTELLIGENCE TEST 


RULES? STUDY THE TITLES ON THIS PAGE CARE~ 
FULLY FOR ONE MINUTE. THEN (LOSE THE MAGA~ 
ZINE ¢ WITH YOUR FOREFINGER MARKING THE 
PLACE AND SEE HOW MANY TITLES AND AUTHORS 
YOU CAN REMEMBER CORRECTLY,» 


— Oa 
ota iS 
— 


HI 


el 
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PRIZE? IF YOU CAN NAME THESE BOOKS ACCU- 
RATELY * WE WILL SEND YOU ONE OF OUR GRAND 
NEW SPRING CATALOGUES ABSOLUTELY FREE! IT 
CONTAINS MORE TITLES THAN YOU WILL WANT TO 
REMEMBER TO HAVE YOUR BOOKSELLER SEND YOU 
IMMEDIATELY! 


PAYSON & CLARKE + LTD 


EAST 53D STREET ~ NEW YORK / Ne Y> 
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Among the New Books 





Sczence, Amazons and ‘Dragons 


In 1268 Roger Bacon glimpsed with un- 
canny foresight the wonders of modern 
science. 

He was the first to speculate on the use of 
incandescent lamps and the employment of 
gunpowder, gas, and telescopes in war. 

He also anticipated the discoveries of mod- 
ern experimental psychology and preventive 
medicine. 

Two hundred years later Columbus quoted 
his conjectures on the distance between Spain 
and the Indies. 

Bacon probed the secrets of strange races 

the sex life of the Amazons and the family 
problems of the Brahmins. 

He knew how to ride “ good flying dragons” 
and prescribed formulas for the elixir of life. 


THE OPUS MAJUS 
OF ROGER BACON 
First English Translation 
BY ROBERT B. BURKE 
2 vols., boxed. $10.00 
Descriptive circular on request 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 
Philadelphia 




















Unusual 
LITERARY 
ITEMS 


If you have 4 literary 
turn of mind you will 
be interested in reading 
| the announcements of 








| “Unusual Literary Items” 
ih 


which you will find in 
{| this Section 
i} 






























Florence Mangot, Denver, Colo. Litth 
Brown, Boston, Mass., is the publisher ,/ 
Patrons of Democracy and the price js 
cents. . . . A list of the Jessie Rittenhoys, 
Anthologies with the prices and bindinys ya. 
the information asked by Helen Rich, ‘T, 
coma, Wash. This series consists of: 7), 
Little Book of Modern Verse, The Second Bol: 
of Modern Verse, The Third Book of Modern 
Verse, $1.75 each in green cloth and £2.50 
ach in red leather; also The Little Book 

American Poets, $2.00 in green cloth and 
$2.50 in red leather; and The Little Bool 

Modern British Verse, $2.00 in green cloth 





Information 


About “Books 


Geo 


C]| You can obtain from all publishers 


complete information regarding 
their books and authors. If there ar: 
any additional questions you might 
desire to ask, feel perfectly free to writ: 
to Harper’s MaGazINnE, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York. 











and $2.75 in red leather. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., Boston, Mass., are the publishers of all 
the volumes. . . . For a complete list of the 
Twin series by Lucy Fitch Perkins, also a 
Houghton, Mifflin publication, we suggest 
that Mrs. R. C. Haines, Wilkes Barre, Pa., 
write to the publisher in Boston. We quote 
for her a few of the titles of this series which 
contains eighteen books: The American 
Twins of 1812, The Colonial Twins, The 
Japanese Twins, The Eskimo Twins, Thi 
Cave Twins, The Puritan Twins, The Dutch 
Twins, and The Irish Twins. The edition 
to which Mrs. Haines refers is the large 
juvenile edition priced at $1.75 per volume. 


a business smash 


Banker writes prophetic new book 
on coming revolution in business 


“AMERICAN PROSPERITY 
—Its Causes and Conse- 
quences” is amazingly 
frank analysis of the 
queerly conflicting fac- 
tors that have caused our 
present prosperity. 
7 7 7 
Topay, “unemployment,” “in- 
vestigations,” and “bread lines” 
are front-page news. Is some- 
thing to happen to our much- 
vaunted prosperity? Instalment 
buying is pyramiding. The 
buying power of a million 
families has been chopped in 
half. The economies of mass 


Nt 


CHARITIES HEAD ASKS 





production are being eaten up 
by the cost of high-pressure dis- 
tribution. New “circular” merg- 
ers absorb independent busi- 
ness. Europe’s borrewings are 
now so huge it must either 
dump great masses of cheap 
goods on our markets or bar 
American products. 

Nothing could be more timely 
than this book, “AMERICAN Pros- 
PERITY—IJ/ts Causes and Con- 
sequences,” written by a keen, 
far-sighted banker, Paul M. 
Mazur, partner in the banking 
firm of Lehman Brothers. 

Mr. Mazur has had an un- 
paralleled opportunity to study 
these great conflicts, entirely 





What “they say” 


“A distinctly individual contribution toward a better understanding of the 


entire business 
STREET JOURNAL. 


situation, 


KENNETH 


Hocare, Managing Editor, ALI 


“If ‘Your Money's Worth’ deserved to be considered the book of the month 


“American Prosperity’ deserves to 


be considered the book of the year. 


G. B. Hercukiss, Chairman, Department of Marketing, New YORK UNIVERSITY. 


“Particularly timely . 
situation.”’ ~~ Vircu 


FERENCE Boarp. 


VIKING; 


. « by far the best treatment of the present business 
JoRDAN, Chief Economist, National INDUSTRIAL CoN- 


WAN hry, 
as iy, 


uninfluenced by distracting de- 
tails. His cool, unsparingly 
frank analysis of these conflicts, 
their causes and consequences 
(and solutions), is invaluable 
if you wish to protect your own 
interests. 

Already the heads of a dozen 
corporations, fired by the study 
of Mr. Mazur’s book, and realiz- 
ing instantly its great aid to 
straight thinking, have ordered 
copies for all their executives. 

If you see the absolute neces- 
sity of sizing up what is com- 
ing—and how to face it—get 
this book at once from your 
bookseller or The Viking Press. 
<< eee 
To your bookseller or | 
THE VIKING PRESS , | 
30 Irving Place, New York City 

Send me ‘‘AMERICAN PRos | 
PERITY its Causes und Conse | 
quences 

OI enclose my check for $2.50 | 

0 Please send ¢. O. D | 

| 
| 


Name 


Addres 


net pacep tig at 5, 


(ene 
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Important New Publications 


THE STREAM OF HISTORY 


Never has the endlessly 


by Geoffrey Parson-~ 


fascinating theme of universal history been treated with such clearness. 
partiality, vigor, and enthusiasm as in this magnificent volume. 


The author views his subject from | 


modern standpoint of a mighty stream whose source as well as its ending is unknown, but which is { 


ever surging onward. 


Eras and epochs flow resistlessly together, bearing on their surface the bubbl: 


that were great men and the chips of great events that sweep from one age into another. 








AMBITION 
by Arthur Train 


“Arthur Train's best novel 
Louisville Courier Jou 
fth Large printing 


THE GREENE 
MURDER CASE 

4 Philo Vance Story 
by S. S. Van Dine 
futhor of “The ‘Canary’ M 


Case, ek 


Rye best detective story publis hed 
o far this year The ‘ 
Same 


THE TORCHES FLARE 
by Stark Young 


A brilliant novel 
irtistic life in Ne 


of dramati« 
w York 


THE BLACK CAP 
New Stories of Murder 
and Mystery 

complied by 





Exciting, thrilling, informative, 
here is a book that will always 
have a place in the library of 
the man or woman whose soul is 
stirred by the magnificent vis- 
ions of history. 
tions by James Daugherty. on, Jr. 


$5.00 





TENNIS by Helen Wills 
Phe personal charm of Ameri 
foremost woman tennis player 
this informative and lively volu 
With 
thor. 


THE OTHER SIDE 
by Struthers Burt 


Essays, provor ative and pungen 
the “other side” of subject 

before the public. A stimulating 
engrossing book. 


RANK AND FILE 

True Stories of the World Wa 

by Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr. 

“A thrilling cross-section of Arn 
ican bravery ... drawn from var 


ing elements of our national life 
—Washington P 


Illustrated by Capt. John W. Th 


Second printing. %2 


many illustrations by ¢) 


With decora- 


SERVICE RECORD BY 
AN ARTILLERY MAN 








Cc — Asquith — 

Edi “The Ghost Book.”’ et 
“Shall We Join the Ladies?" Sir 
James M. Barrie's famous and 
hitherto unpublished play, leads this 


remarkable collection of tales by 
well-knowr 82.00 


QUEER STREET 
by John Wiley 
The changes wrought by passing 


ears in a New York family and the 
street on which it lived 82.00 


futhor of * 
Prob 


authors 


A graphic presentation of conditions 
Asia to-day with the na- 
tional aims and conflicting ideals of the “A 
powers 
ain, and Japan— stated with clarity 


in Eastern 


great Pacific 


and conviction. 
BELIEFS THAT MATTER: 
by William Adams Brown 

duthor of “A Life of Prayer in a World o 
What one modern Christian believes may be a 


plain statement of practical faith for men and 
women of to-day. $2.75 


PERHAPS I AM 


“This pleasant, 


1 Theology 
for Lay n 


f Science 


THE RESTLESS PACIFIC 
by Nicholas Roosevelt 
The Philippine ¢: A Treasure 


by Leo V. Jacks 


One of the great books on the World 
War. A vividly told and thrillingly 

alive narrative by a man who fought 
in almost all the great American of 
fensives. 2.00 


BARRIE 
by Thomas Moult 


and a 


beautiful biography . . . th 
reader who wants to know how 
Barrie happened in this universe 
would do well to buy and read this 
volume.”—Emporia Gazette. #2.10 


THE BUILDING OF CULTURES 

by Roland B. Dixon 

{uthor of “The Racial History of Man” 

\ study of the origin and growth of civilizations 


which answers many of the great questions about 
human culture. $4.00 


America, Brit- 


With maps. %3.00 


by Edward W. Bok 


mellow, retrospective gossip of an intelligent observer makes delightful reading—a 
lively, entertaining, informing, and supremely readable book.’’- 


~Hartford Courant. $3.00 


At all bookstores 


Charles Scribner's Sons, so7 Fitth Avenue, New York 


Read the NEW Scribner’s Magazine 
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UNUSUAL LITERARY ITEMS 








na gp 
issell, $2.55; BEHAVIORISM — | 
THE RISE OF AMERICAN CIvi- 
Beard, $9.50; INNOCENT Birps — 
APHRODITE Pierre Louys, 
Lire — Isadora Duncan, $4.15; 
rre Loti, $2.10; FABER — Jacob 
$1.10; TristrRAM — Robinson, 
CHOLOGY — Martin, $2.55; MAN 
.— Havelock Ellis, $4.50. Fre: 
ISSUED. HERMES LIBRARY 
81 Nassau Street, New York City. 


300K PLATE 
COPPER PLATE STYLE 
. ts in colors. $3.00 to $5.00 per 
{. Send roc for samples. 
BITTNER, 


81 Irving Place, New York. 


MATHILDE WEIL 
* ADVISER. Books, short 
rites s and verse criticized and mar- 
ect al department for plays and 


Were xs’ WorkKsuHop, INc. 
Fifty-eighth Street, New York. 


THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR 
WRITERS Manuscripts Criticized, Revised, 
r Special attention to book manu 
Advice as to markets. 25 years as 
ditor, publisher. 30 textbooks for 
Catalogue. JAMES Knapp REEvV! 
and former editor of The Editor) 

B, FRANKLIN, Ohio, 


AUTOGRAPHS OF FAMOUS 
PERSONS FOR SALE 
n request. I buy letters and other 
gned by the Presidents; prominent 
soldiers; scientists; statesmen, etc. 
k through your family papers. 
© ROBERTS, 43 FifthAvenue, N.Y.Crty. 


AU THORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
e see scripts you cannot sell. I have 
1and right sort books, or short stories. | 
g authors advised. 
HeLen Norwoop HALSsey, 
Representative, MAptson, N. J 


MARINE BOOKS 
Suip MopeLt Buttpinc — Slave Ships — 
Ships — Voyages. Fully illustrated 
rs of all our publications free. Marine 

rch Soctety. 
Dept. 


H, SALEM, Mass 





THE M-B RESEARCH EXCHANGE 
Detailed research on any subject. 
lub papers, Debating material, 
jually prepared. 
P. O. Box 817, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


etc., 





WORLD CITIZENSHIP | 
Know its origin, its ideals. Endorsed 
ationally by leading citizens. Send 
f addressed stamped envelope for detailed 
lightening information. 
Dr. Y. H. ISKENDER, 
New Dorp, New York. 


HARPER’S LITERARY MUSEUM 
\ Mirror of American Manners and Morals 
Pacahontas to Dolly Madison 
This volume, cémpiled by Ola Elizabeth 
nslow, after the manner of the once popu- | 
r Literary Annual, presents an amusing 
cture of our ancestors. A fine example of 
okmaking. $4.00 at bookshops. 
Harper & Broraers, 
49 East 33d St.. New Yorx. 
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SCHULTE’S BARGAINS 

Petronius Satyrican (Burnaby's Complete 
Translation) $1.25. Apuleius Golden Asse 
(Adlington’s Complete Translation) $1.25 
Mark Twain's “Fireside Conversation in 
Yeare 1601," limited edition, $2.50. Symonds 
Problem in Modern Ethics — privately 
printed — $5.00. Rousseau's Confessions 
$1.75. Mademoiselle Maupin $1.75. Mar 
quis DeSade’s Conversation Between Priest 
and Dying Man — Limited Edition — $4.00. 
Burton s Arabian Nights Complete Trans- 
lation with Supplementary Volumes — 17 
volumes — $45.00. Numerous other Bar 
gains. Books bought; One or Thousands. Send 
us your list 

SCHULTE’'S BOOKSTORE 


80 Fourth Ay onue, New York. 








This 

Unusual 
Literary 
Items 
Department 


is the avenue of surest 
appeal to a class of 
readers who have the 
natural inclination 
be interested in Lit- 
erary Items, Rare 
Books,Special Editions, 
and other forms of 
collecting. 


to 


It offers the best 
means of reaching a 
most desirable audience 
at very low cost. 


Your Announcement 
could appear in this 
Section in the space of 
one-half inch, one time, 
$8.00; three times, $7.50 
each insertion ;six times, 
$7.00 each insertion; 
twelve times, $6.00 each 


insertion. Larger space 
pro-rata. 





|} ture, 


| postpaid. 
| PANY, 


| collection of selected poems by 
| Vincent 
| Auslander, 








THE ITALIAN LITERARY 
GUIDE SERVIC 

The Italiana a of 1200 books 
in the English Language relating to Italy, 
$1.00 

The Traveler's Book of Verse: 
English poems relating to Italy, 

Interesting literature 
unique sent to 
request. 

Tr. W. Huntincron, Jr., Director, 

15 Gramercy Park, New York Ciry 


100 tavorite 
$2.50 

concerning 
any address 


our 


service upon 


DISCRIMINATING PERSONAL 


| SERVICE 


our shop 
boxes a 


By telephone, mail or call at 
Gift. packets and Bon Voyage 
specialty 

THe Post Box BooxsHop, 

36 East 48th St., New Yor«K CIty 


THE FRANK HOLLINGS BOOK- 
SHOP 7 Great Turnstile, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London W.C has the most varied 
and interesting stox kof Rare Books and Auto 
graphs of all periods, Association copies 
Victorian and Georgian First Editions 
Modern Press Books, etc. Catalogues sent 


| post free on application. 





| ARTHUR ROGERS’ NEW 
| CATALOGUE 


Dealing with English and American Litera- 
Association Items, etc., is now ready 
and will be sent post free from 
Is E LDON SQUARE 
YEWCASTLE ON TYNE, England 





SPECIAL 25% DISCOUNT SALE 
Rare Booxs & AvutoGRaPpH Letters 

Send for lists, A and R. Good Autograph 

Letters and Rare Books purchased. 
McDeEvItTt-WILson’'s 


30 Church St., New York. 





| UNUSUAL AND OBSCURE 


LANGUAGES Grammars, dictionaries, 
etc., of Basque, Breton, Cornish, Eskimo 
Georgian, etc.,‘and all oriental langu: ages s 
Oriental L “ee = Philological Box 
seller. Pauc R. 


3923 Packard St., Laie AND City, N.Y. 





GENEALOGY — AMERICANA 
New Catalogue. Free on Request. 

ScuHvULTE's Book Store, Ixc., 

80 Fourth Avenue (Tenth Street), 


New York City. 





| JOURNALISM 


Edition of 
The Blue 


1928 Revised and Enlarged 

“Who's Who in Journz alism'” — 
Book for Journalists is out; 764 pages, 
6 x 9; cloth binding $5.00; leather $8.00, 
JOURNALISM PUBLISHING CoM 
114 W. 32nd St., New York Crry. 


THE HIGHER SPIRITUALISM 
By John ©. Leonard. The higher teach- 
ings of Spiritualism, — by a Harvard man. 
472 pages. $4.50 
THE PHtLosopuic Book Co., 
Phillips Bldg., WASHINGTON, I). C. 


WOULD YOU LIKE HARPER 


POETRY? 
AN ANTHOLOGY. 


This beautifully printed 
Edna St 
Millay, Countee Cullen, Joseph 
Edward Davison and others 
will be sent free on request. Clip this notice 
and mail it to the publishers. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


49 Fast 33d Street, New Yor Crry. 


Magazine is the best introduction to our advertisers 





SCHOOLS 
AND 
COLLEGES 





Parents and Teachers Please Read — 


A CLASSIFICATION CLINIC FOR CHILDREN 


(ESTABLISHED BY THE LATE Dr. PEARCE BAILEY 
A DEPARTMENT OF THE NEUROLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
149 East 67th St. » New York 


Chis clinic is for the right appraisal of the special aptitudes 
and abilities with a view of helping you to guide them truly 
n choosing their life’s work 

While emphasizing the need of all normal children to be 
studied in this way the clinic gladly receives any child whose 
development has suffered for any reason whatever. The unad- 
justed or problem child isa subject of special interest here. 





Examination includes a complete physical and psy 
logical survey individual by highly 
specialists 


each competent 
Time, money, effort and power can be saved by using t 
invaluable aid to education 


For full information write tothe Director Classification Clini 








BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS of CHILDREN 
Habit-“Graining in the Home 


FOR ALL CHILDREN 
NORMAL, EXCEPTIONAL, NERVOUS, BACKWARD, RETARDED, ETC. 
RESIDENT AND VISITING PSYCHIATRIC CASE WORKERS 
SUPERVISED GOVERNESSES AND TUTORS 
PARENTS ADVISED CONCERNING SCHOOLS, CAMPS, SANITARIA, ETC. 


ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, Inc. 


JESS PERLMAN, DIRECTOR 


Telephone: Plaza 9512 SIXTEEN EAST 


FIFTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Consultation by Appointmer 


NEW YORK CITY 





SCOVILLE SCHOOL 
A Home School for Girls in the Heart of New York's Educational 
Center College Preparatory and Cultural Courses 
Abundance of Outdoor Life and Recreations. 
Resident and Day Students. 
Rosa B. CHISMAN, Principal, 


1006 Fifth Ave., New York Ciry, 


SEMPLE SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day Pupils. 
College Preparatory, Post Graduate 
Languages, Art, Music, Dramatic Art 
Phirtieth Year 
Mrs. T. DARRINGTON Semp-e, Principal, 

241-242 Central Park West, Box C, New York City 





Finishing Courses 
Outdoor Recreation 


THE FINCH SCHOOL 


Post-graduate Courses majoring in Music, Arts 
Drama. English, Secretarial. Modern Languages . 
Paris Home of school emphasizes Languages, History, Music 


Jessica G. Coscrave, Prin 





Home- Making 
Art 
61 E 


=cth St 


New Yorx. N. ¥ “ 


GARDNER SCHOOL 
4 thorough school with delightful home life. 
College preparatory, academ’ >, secretarial, post graduate course 
Music. Outdoor sports. 
7itst year 
Miss L. E.tincre, Miss M. E. Mastanp, Principals 
tr East 51st Street, New York Crit 





SCUDDER SCHOOL 
For Girls 
Day and Boarding New York advantages. Uigh School. P 
Graduate Courses: Home Econemics; Secretarial and Execut 
Training; Social Welfare and Community Service. 
Miss H. M. SCUDDER, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





MISS SPENCE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Resident and Day Pupils 


26, 28, 30 West ssth Street, New York City 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 





SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW YORK CITY (continued) 


3 600668580400600)00000000) 


ERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 





RI IVERD ALE 
try School for Boys 
ed Program. One of the Best College Board Records 
etics ident Activities, Music. Fireproof Dormitory 
+ Year For Catalog Address 
Hackett, Head Master, 
RIVERDALE-ON-HupDsOoN, 


B ak 


NK 


N. ¥ 


DONGAN HALL 
hool for Girls 
g "New York Harbor 
g eparation Genera] Course M 
tdoor sports 
va BARBER TURNBAC o, 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and 
xpr 1 Tr The instruction of the 
Academy pl ne the essential preparation for 
Directing and Teaching as well as for Acting. 
The training is educative and practical, de- 
veloping Poise, Personality and xpressional 
Power, of value to those in professional life 
a and to the layman. 
é Spring Class Still Open 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 147-E CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


ra ty ala at alate ead 
HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 


Training School for Kindergarten and Primary T« 

Affiliated with New York University. 

T'wo and three-year courses towards college degrees Enrollments 
Sept. and Feb. Exceptional residence facilities Address 
7 . Miss HaRRIeTrE MELISSA MILLS, Principal, 
» New York City Five H, 66 Fifth Avenue, 





Head Mistress 
Jongan Hills, STATEN Ist AND 


BIRCH WATHEN SCHOOL 
jay school for boys and girl 
t 94th Street, 


149 West o3rd Street, 
New York City 








THE LENOX SCHOOL 
hool for girls offering College Preparatory and General 
Pre-Primary to College. Modern fire-proof building 
Music, Art and French. Catalogue on request. 


ISTRAR, 


achers 


54 Fast 78th St New Vor, N.Y 








INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART OF THE 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


All branches of music 

Catalog. 

FRANK Damroscu, Dean, 
Dept. L, 120 Claremont 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND 


\NDREBROOK 
liss Weav ver’s School 


i enrollment 


idy group in Munich 
Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York. 


ARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. \ 





THE CASTLE 

Mason School for girls and Junior College 
“d the country over for the charm 
ss of its work. 


of its life and the 


nowt 


, in education. 
pro 


5 


g. 
E. Mason, LL.M 
E \RRYTOWN-ON-Hwupson, N. Y. 


Ox 700, 1 


prepares young women as teachers. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Affiliated with New York University. Three-year diploma course 
Carries full credit toward B.S 
Also two-year course open to young women with 
tT college credits. Graduates successful in leading schools 
HELEN McKINsrtry, 610 Lexington Ave., New York City 





—_ YORK 


URSU LINE ACADEMY 
ls. Two hours from New York 
Also Secretarial; Music 
r School for younger girls. 
ng All Athletics. Special vac 
trated catalog write 
INE SISTERS, 


PUTNAM HALL 
ge preparatory school for girls 
cial one year intensive course. General courses 
cial advantages in music and art. 
ervised sports including riding and swimming 
s H. Bartvett, A.B., Principal, 


bie ts 
ation schedule 


Box H, MIDDLETOWN, ‘NV. \ 





Catalogue 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥ 


OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Upper and Lower Schools. 


Junior College Dept., 


CvaRA C. FuLuer, Principal, 


Box s-H, Ossnana-on Hupson, N. Y. 


THE KNOX sc HOOL 


For girls. College preparatory with certificate privileges. 
Junior College, Suances al and cultural courses. 
Unusual music and dramatic opportunities 
Golf, skating, skiing, Winter Carnival. Superior horsemanship. 
Catalog. 
Mrs. Re SSELL HOUGHTON, 


Box H, Cooperstown, N. Y. 








DREW 
Carmel School for Girls 
m beautiful Lake Gleneida, near New York City 
] Preparatory, General and Special Courses 


Moderate rates 
Also Junior School 


Waricur, D.D., Pres., a 


nad year 
ierpert E. Box M, CARMEL, 


HIGHLAND MANOR 
ntry Boarding School and Junior College. !deally located 
f minutes fram New York. All grades. Secretarial, Art, 
tgarten Training, Home mehine. College Preparatory, Music 
mer Camp and School, So. Naples, Maine. 
NE H. LEHMAN, Director, 
Box 106, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y 


Cc ATHEDRAL | SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY 


am A. ByTet, Principal. 


Garden City, Lone IsLanp, N.Y 


When writing to schools please 


Bose 


Margaret Bell Merrill, M.A., 
Principal 

BRIARCLIFF MANOR NEW YORK 
College Preparatory and General Academic courses. 
Post Graduate Department. Music and Art with 
New York advantages. New Model Swimming Pool. 

Music Department: 

Jan Sickesz, Director 

Art Department: 
Charles W. Hawthorne, N.A., Director 


mention Harper’s Magazine 





SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW YORK Gunteet) 


New York 


Military Academy 


A Scnoon or Distinction 


Cornwatt-on-Hunson, New Yorn 


——— a A) ° a TE 
V7 it €tin J, AJOVE, DS. M. 
om Brigadier-General eae 


Su povietnndons 


REPTON SCH@L 


ets the reguirements Of the youn& boy 
For Boys from 6 to 15 years 
Prepares for the best College Prep Schools 
Conducted along English lines 


Adapted to the American Boy 
k-xperienced masters from Oxford and Cambridge 


Located on the side of a hill overlooking the Hudson River 
Country location easily accessible to New York 
Modern buildings. Gymnasium. All Sports 
Catalog and Illustrated Booklets 
Vv. WILLOUGHBY BARRETT, Headmaster 
Box M Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Li 











For generations an American 

school devoted to the making of 

men through the maintenance of 

unbending standards of character 
and scholarship. 


Gatalogue on Application 


GENERAL WILLLIAM VERBECK 
President 
BOX 35 MANLIUS, NEW Yo 











MANLIUS 


RK 














COOK ACADEMY 


Preparation for college or commercial life. Graduates n 


cessful college students. In Finger Lake country Ex 


eller 


record All sports Football team won every game 
Glee club. Band. Public speaking. ssth year. Catalog 


5 


he PRINcIPat 


Box H, Montour Fats 


NORTHWOOD JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Under Lake Placid Club Education Foundation 
Northwood and other preparatory schools. A home scl 


Prepares for 


wol for 


8 to 15 Masters trained in the edt ication of young hoys 


elled winter sports facilities and instruction. 
Ira A. FLINNER, Director, 
Box H, Lake PLacip Cr 


GENESEE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


Ninety-seventh year. Coeducational. } 
lege Preparatory Music. Art Public S$ 


b 


Household Arts. New Music Studio and Ten Thousand 


rgan. Experienced teachers. Moderate rates 
advantages register now for next September. Plan 


For 
a ye 


before college. Literature supplied. Opening date Sept. 1 
r. FRANK MacDANIzEL, Box H. Lima 





MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 
Military. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or Business 
Classes average 8 pupils 
Physical training and athletics with expert supervision 
Beautiful lake location. Catalog 
PRINCIPAL, 
Box 58, MOHEGAN I AKE, Westchester Co., N.Y 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 

Prepares Boys for College and Business 

Small classes Accredited 

Military training Athletics 

Separate school for boys under 13 

Wirttam Apprson RANNEY, A.M. Prin 

OSSINING -ON -HUDSON, N. Y. 

STONY BROOK SCHOOL 

A Christian college preparatory school for boys Small classes, 


college trained faculty $100,000 administration building. Unusu 
ally fine equipment All sports Catalog Address the 


PRINCIPAL, 
Box H, Stony Brook, N. Y. 


In beautiful, historic Irving country. ooth year 

Prepares for college and technical schools 

Modern plant, complete equipment 

(Gymnasium, swimming pool All athletics Catalog Address 
HEADMASTER, Box 900, TARRYTOWN-ON-Htpson, N. Y 





OAKWOOD SCHOOL | 


Seventy miles from New York City overlooking Ese | \ 
Under Friends’ management. Co-educational. Gener 


demic courses. A school of high ideals with teachers 


ot C) 


character and culture. 131s + year. Very reasonable rates. A 


WILLIAM J. REAGAN, A.M., Principal, 


Ox 102, POUGHKEEPSIE, °* 


STARKEY SEMINARY 
Co-educational. Endowed 
Seventh grade and preparation for leading colleges 


and } 


Advance work in art and music Athletics. New Gym 


On Seneca Lake Moderate rate Address 
MARTYN SUMMERBELL, Ph.D., President, 
Box 458, LAKEMC 
CAZENOVIA SEMINARY 


Co-educational. A College Pre pare atory and Finishi 


INT 


ng Scho 
k 


the highest type. Founded 382 Junior Pupils recetve 


dowed. Adirondack elev vatic “All athletics. Winter Sports 


Special Secretarial Courses 
CHARLES E. HAMILTON, ¥" M., D.D., President, 
Box H, CazENo 
ITHACA CONSERVATORY AND 


AFFILIATED SCHOOLS 
SPEECH CORRECTION. 





By Dr. Peon Martin, former director of Speech [mpr 


ment, N. Y. C. schools. : : 
Correction oi Stammering. Lisping, Loss of Voice. ete 


Methods internationally recognized by Medical Profe 


115 DeWitt Park, ITH 





RAYMOND RIORDON SCHOOL 
Primary thru College Preparatory. 
F Pal certified. 
Limited enrollment. 
Not merely a ceed school. 
Applicants selected. Catalog. 
HIGHLAND, Ulster County, N. Y. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 

Founded by Mrs. Russell Som 

Liberal Arts, Secretarial Work, Household Eco 
Nursing. 

B.A. and _ B.S. degrees. 

Address SECRETARY, 


VIA, 


syion 
ACA, N 


nomics 


Russell Sage College, Troy, 





THE STORM KING SCHOOL 
On the spur of the Storm King Mountain. 900 feet above the 
a River. fifty-three miles from New York Ciy. 
. “omplece peeeoenen for college or technical school. 
General ati 
R. J. Stortimce, Headmaster, 
CoRNWALL-ONn-Hupson, N. Y 


A VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from an 


the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel 

to write us for information and suggestions, giving f 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
49 33rd St.. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 


riect 
partic 


N. ¥ 


ar 











SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


CONNECTICUT 





ne / Si f 5 4 F - rt 
AVON OLD FARMS; AVON, CONNECTICUT 

A progressive boarding school and junior college for boys from twelve years 

upward, founded by Mrs. Theodate 

Pope Riddle Excellent faculty 


and equipment 














For information address 
Francis Mitchell Froelicher, Provost 
Avon Old Farms, Avon, Conn 


DE.) MOTTE, SCHOOL, =a CHERR ERRY LAWN SCHOOL LAWN SCHOOL 


nd lo wer schools 


tvs yawihesa gece ne 4th year Sept. 19, 1928-dune 22, 1929 


su 7 ¥ ar ia 
W. De Motte, Headmaster 

















iN 


ae eae , An outdoor progressive school for boys and 
— RIDGEFIELD | girls from 9 to 19; outdoor classes and sic ep- 


accredited college preparatory school limited to ing porches, 27 acres, lake, éymnasium, all 
he foothills of the Berkshires, 50 miles from New — outdoor sports, own farm, greenhouse, dairy, 
. For information write : 

THEODORE C. JESSUP, Headmaster, iliac it Elementary, college preparatory, and grad- 


UFFIELD ~ uate school. Folk dancing, dramatic S. applied 


owed School. Founded 1833 arts, music, included in single tuition fee. Large 
’repa and General courses eae . 
jerate tuition. Separate Junior School. Athletics for all. faculty-limited enrollment. 
atalog address 
BROWNELL Gace, Ph.D., Headmaster, 


beg Dr. Fred Goldfrank, Director, Darien, Conn. 
LITC HFIELD SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS | ROXBURY 


alth and happiness achieve fine results in the class Toorn, A School for Boys. 
appointed, 65-acre estate in the hills of historic Litchfield The Roxbury Method combines organized school discipline 
Alti ie 1100 feet. Primary through the first year of high complete attention to the needs of the 
. For catalog, address 
EaRLE EVERETT SARCKA, 





with 
individual boy, and insures 
for every student a thorough College Preparation 
A. M. SHERIFF, Headmaster, 
Box M, LircuFig_p, Conn 


RUMSEY HALL MILFORD PREPARATORY 
\ 1001 for Boys under sixteen Pioneer in Rapid, Thorough College Preparation 
Years of success in saving time for boys going to Vale, Harvard, 
Princeton, and other colleges. Accredited 
Modern equipment Suburban location All sports 
For new catalog and entrance record, address 
CORNWALL, Conn. MILFORD SCHOOL Box 110, Mitrorv, Conn 


A SUBURBAN SC SCHOOL > WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 
1 have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among Prepares Boys for College. 
2umber of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free Upper and Lower School 
for information and suggestions, giving full particulars Limited Enrollment 
| Information Bureau, HARPER'S M AGAZINF, RAYMOND RICHARDS McOkMOND, A.B. (Yale), Head Master 
Sard S.. N. ¥..C 


—THE SUMMER CAMP-— 


For your boy—your girl 


If you are planning to send your boy or girl die < OWN > Ai\0 SOT, 
s) \ 


CHESHIRE, Conn. 





Preparatory to the Leading College Prepa 
Yearly Rate — $1500 
R. SANFORD, Principal 
H. Scnutte, B.A., M.A., Headmaster, 





MIMSBURY, Conn 








to a camp this summer, we would commend 
for your consideration the announcements 

that appear in the Summer Camp Section 
which immediately follows these pages. 


The facilities of our School Information Bu- 
reau are also at your command for any addi- 
tional assistance you may require in selecting 
the summer camp best suited to your de- 
mands. Address 


| 
| 
School Information Bureau | 
| 
| 


Wuilding \S 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., N. Y. C. 








When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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Coe seees (continasd) 














Orrers girls courses of high standard, general and college 
preparatory. Fifth year intensive review for high school grad- 
uates. Five residences, school-house, gymnasium. Directed 
sports. Dramatics. Near Sound, an hour from New York 
Catalog. Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., Vida Hunt 
Francis, A.B., Principals, Box 93, Norwalk, Conn. 




















SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 
A School for Girls with City and Country Advantages 
jth year opens septen 1928, in new fireproof building on 22-acre 
suburban estate. Boarding enrollment limited to 80 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
ALBERTA C. Epge ct, Principal, 


iber 


Box H, WarkeBuRY, Conn. 


THE GATEWAY 


\ New England Schoo! for Girls 
Thorough College Preparation 
for Board Examinations Music 
Outdoor Sports, Riding Addres 
Atice E. REYNOLDs, 
30 St 





One Year intensive preparation 
Art and Secretarial Courses 


Ronan Terrace, NEw Haven, Conn 


—the Understanding Schoo! 


Progressive boarding and 
school for pupils from 
to college — certificate 
many leading 
receive all 
emphasis on 
ination. 


nur 
admits 
colleges. Pu 
‘round training 
initiative and im 
Our buildings are Io 
in a twenty-acre private 
great natural beauty with sever 
athletic fields. Only one hour fr 
New York. Write for our illustrat 
catalogue. 


park 


Euphrosyne H. Langley, 
Principal 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


ST. ELIZABETH OF-THE-ROSES 
A Mother School. “The School That Develops Initiat 
Episcopal. Open all year, Children 3 to 12. 
One hour from New York 
Usual studies. Outdoor 
Stamford 4Io1. 
Mrs. W. B. Stopparp, 


sports. Summer Camp. 


Shippan Point, STAMFORD, ‘ 


CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 
Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
Boarding and day school. 

Big opportunities for our graduates 
State certificate 30th year. Booklets. Address 
Mary C. MiLts, Principal, 


186 West Ave., BRIDGEPORI 





THE LOW AND HEYWOOD SCHOOL 
Emphasizing college preparatory work. 
Also general and special courses 
One year intensive college preparation. 
Junior school 
oand year. Catalogue 


Shippan Point, STAMFORD, Conn. 





YALE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Mus.B. degree from Yale University (five year course 
Certificate after third year. 
Courses in Theory, Composition, History of Music, Pian 
Violin, Violoncello, Voice. 
Apply to Registrar for Bulletin. 


Davip STANLEY Smtr, Dean, New HAVEN, ¢ 





RHODE 


THE MARY C. WHEELER SCHOOL 
A Modern Town and Country School for Girls 


College preparatory, general, and post-graduate courses 
Art, Music, Dramatics 
Riding, swimming and out-door sports 
Country residence for younger girls. 
PROVIDENCI 


LINCOLN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory and General Courses 
New science laboratory and new gymnasium 
Outdoor Sports 
Frances E. WAEELER, 





Principal, 


PROVIDENCE, 





ISLAND 


LOVELAND SCHOOL 
Each girl profits by the Director's wide 
educational practice and college preparation. 
Individual attention. Moderate rates. Junior 
School Courses. Address Director 
ABBIE LOVELAND TULLER, Ph.D., 
493 


experience in 


and Sen 


Angell St., ProvipeNn 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 
A century-old school of distinctive character for boys 
Strictly college preparatory. 
Separate upper and lower schools. 
Complete equipment. 
Gymnasium with swimming pool. 


Address: 
L. RaLston Tuomas, Headmaster, 


PRroviDENce, R. | 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


COLBY FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory and Junior College. Special Courses 
1200 ft. elevation overlooking Lake Sunapee 
All Outdoor Sports. 
Capable Faculty. 
1. LESLIE SAWYER, 


Box 13, New Lonpon, N. H. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL 


Church School for Boys. Four buildings, twenty acres 
¢olteee 1 prepasstosy Earnest work. Homelike atmospher 
Invigorating climate. Winter sports. 

Exce! —y athletic facilities. 

C —_ and book of views on request 


Rev. R. ELtotT MarsHALt, B.D., Rector, PLymouTs, N.H 





STONELEIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory and Junior College Courses. 
Beautiful estate by the sea. Attractive fireproof mansion 
» miles north of Boston. 

All sports 
ISABEL CRESSLER 


Only 


CarRo.utne SUMNER, Principals, 
ve Beacn, N. H. 


NEW HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for 

Six Modern Buildings. otey College Preparation 

Intensive Course in Business. Junior School. 

Athletics for Every Bov. 
oderate Tuition. Address 


FREDERICK SmitTH, A.M., Box 200, New Hampton, N. !! 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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MASSACHUSETTS 














a ! 
* ~ , we , ~~ 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
ase eminanry 10 miles from Boston 
Two-year courses for high school graduates. Strong Home Economics course with both theory and 
practice. Excellent opportunities in all departments of Music, with Concert work. Chorus, Glee 
Club and Orchestra 
Secretarial, College Preparatory, Art and Dramatic Expression courses. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, golf, tennis, skating, skiing, tobogganing, horseback riding. Delightful home life and friendly 
itmosphere. A separate school for younger girls. Catalogs on application. 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Prin. 100 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


WALTHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS a I hk N A C R t= 
ee frum Be ston College -reparz vy. General and 


activities t t Atmosphere 











rence. , Moderate terms. Separate Resi ; 3 e 
* Principal, A Country School for Young Girls 
WALTHAM, Mass ~ . 


ites From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 


reat ere — REPARATORY to Dana Hall. 


ege preparatory and special courses, also ensive P 
cena. Musi nae rt. Spoken E se Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
o campus. ed to n . ° 
x atalogue. o wan sports and athletics supervised and 

OMPSON, Principal, N 4 ¥, Mass by : 
H + N rinci ORTHAMPTON adapted to the ageof the pupil. LE “xcel- 


CHOATE SCHOOL lent instruction, care and influe nce. 














itry school] in a model town 


mee P ae ip and General Courses MISS H ELEN TEM PLE ( ¥ IOK E 
: ‘Aust STA CHOATE, Vassar, Principal, Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 
1600 Beacon Street, BROOKLINE, Mass 


























— ry School nent Beton Accredited College Preparation, | MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


yuse. Art. Music. Household Arts. Dramatics wo Preparation for college with congenial companions, under cultured 
Outdoor Sports. Riding. Attention to trained teachers 
y . and Happiness. 
HI DG ES. “A Se parate School for Girls under 15 
GERTRUDE E. Cornisu, Principal, NORTON, Mass to become creditable college students 
seins iaetnihiidhaictaieaiia linet One year intensive college preparation, elective courses, house 
BRADFORD ACADEMY craft, piano, voice, art and dramatics 
Picturesque campus in a beautiful New England town 
A Junior College and College-Preparatory School for Girls Charming old residences and a modern housecraft building 
nded in 1803 Hockey, riding, swimming Catalog. 

KATHARINE M. Denworts, Ph.D., Principal, Dr. and Mrs. Joun MacDurrie, 

_Braprorp, Ma ass 170 Central Ave., SPRINGFIELD, Mass 


MacDuffie girls are not only fitted to pass examinations, but also 








SEA PINES WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
1 of personality for girls. A College Preparatory School for Girls 
ge preparatory and general courses Outdoor life. Athletics and winter sports 
ar outdoor sports. Summer camp and school for counsellors 17 miles from Boston. 
racter and educational projects. Established 1893. 
H BickForp, Principal, Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principal 
1. CHASE, Treasurer, Box 10, BREWSTER, Mass Box C, NATICK 





CRESTALBAN NORTHAMPTON ‘SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


hool for little girls. 5 hours from New York. Fifteen min Regular preparatory course for Smith and other colleges 
from Pittsfield. Invigorating air of the Berkshires 200 One-year intensive course for high school graduates 
s, 3 buildings Home training, character development. health Nine-acre campus. Outdoor life. 
n-air Classes. Outdoor sports Principals: 
MARGERY WHITING, Prin DorotHuy M. BeMENT, SARAH B. WHITAKER, 
Lanesboro Road, BERKSHIRE, Mass Box H. NORTHAMPTON, Mass 


Abbot Academy 


1828-1978 
For a century one of New England’s leading Schools for Girls. 
Advanced Courses for High School graduates. College preparation. 
Exceptional ‘opportunities in Art and Music. Outdoor sports. 
Address: 
BERTHA BAILEY, Principal, Andover, Massachusetts 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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ROGERS HALL 


AN ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Thorough Preparation for all Colleges 
Intensive Review for High School Graduates 
Two-Year Graduate Course 


With Diploma in Advanced Academic subjects 
Home-making, Secretarial Training, Music, 
Expression, Art 


Gymnasium, Swimming Pool 
All Indoor and Outdoor Athletics 


Twenty-six miles from Boston 
Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park 


Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, Principal 


Lowell Massachusetts 


GRAY GABLES 


Boarding Department of the Bancroft School of Worcester 
Complete College Preparation. 
One year review for Board Examinations. 
Hore Fisuer, Bancroft School, 
WORCESTER, Muss 


HOWARD SEMINARY 
Where New England Traditions Count in the Girl's Education. 
College Preparatory, Junior College, and Special Courses. 
Home o> s, Secretarial, Sports, Swimming, Riding 
Accredited ar Boston. 
Lynn H RR (Ph.D. Yale), President, 
Box 12, West BRIDGEWATER, Mass 


THE CHAMBERLAYNE SCHOOL 
Post-Graduate, College Preparatory and General Courses 
A Limited Number of Girls 
BerrHa kK 


recepted as resident students 
FILKINS, 


178 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


DUMMER ACADEMY 


A preparatory school which seeks to discover and develop possi 
bilities of each student. 37 

Wholesome country location 

Carefully directed athletics 

upervised study 

Democratic ideals 

\'pper and lower school 

Moderate fees 165th year. Catalog 


Oo acres 


HARLES S. INGHAM, Ph.D., Principal, 


SouTH ByFleLp, Mass 


For GIRLS 


G miles from 
Boston 
All studies except English elective 
Preparatory finishing school. Aq 
vanced Elective re yr ! 
ochent graduates. College 
tificate. Fully equipped. Pj 
Voice, Violin, Pipe Organ 
noted men. Domestic Sci 
New Gymnasium with swim: 
»0l. Costume Design and H 
Jecoration. Secretarial ( 
Exceptional opportunities, wit 
delightful home life. Apply | 
Catalog: 


& Junior 175 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 





College 





THE EAGLE WING SCHOOL 
Orleans, Mass. 
College preparatory and general courses for girls who hav: 
pleted two years of high school work. 
ROXANA H. VIVIAN, Ph.D., Principal; Mary Etma Rvsrt, W 
Address Miss Vivian, 
Box 297, 





Back Bay Post Office, Boston, \f 





THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL 


for your children is perhaps the most important choice yo 
make If you have difficulty in making a selection from among t 
large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly 
to write us for information and suggestions, stating the 
school wanted, the locality preferred, and the age of the 
for whom assistance is requested 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


49 E. 33rd St., N.\ 





DEAN ACADEMY 


62nd year. Young men and young women find here a homelik 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. 

Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $500 to $600 per ye 

Special course in domestic science. 

For catalogue and information, address 

ArtHur W. Perrce, Litt.D Box B, FRANKLIN, Mass 





for Calalog Address, 





OR CE S$S_T EE R 


THOROUGH COLLEGE PREPARATION For Boys 
Worcesler Academy, Worcester, 


93" YEAR 
s cosmmiaiiee 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
Founded 1828. 
Prepares boys exclusively for Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
ogy and other scientific schools. 
Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal, 
537 Boylston Street (€ ~ople y Square), Boston, Mass. 


EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Ped- 
agogy in America. 
po ge Session. 
goth year. Degrees pogeee. Address 
farry SEYMOUR Ross. 
Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


WILBRAHAM 
1817-1928. 
More than a century of service in preparing boys for college 


r life 
For full information and catalog, address: 
Gay.Lorp W. DovGtass, Headmaster 
WILBRAHAM, Mass 











HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


one ope equipment for practical work in all branches of den 
tow m supervision of men high in the profession. 


tame M. S. Muver, Dean. 
Roston. Mass 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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-PINE MANOR; || Kattarne Gisas ScHoot 


A School yor Home Efficiency SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training for educated women 
rWO-YEAR course for the graduates RESIDENT SCHOOL IN BOSTON 


of Jani P Z her sec ary One-year on ge $s tech- 

2 Ben I Hic i H ull a - vas —s tt BOSTON nical, econom and broad 

ys, igher c u tura st uc Mes, with 90 Marlboro Street business aulaion, preparing for 
shasis on all subjects pertaining to the superior positions 

igement of the home. Country life and Two-year course including six 

s. Fourteen miles from Boston. Cata- NEW YORK — —_ 7 students 

. . oO es zr CO. “ee, DL Wish : 

g on application. ad Peck Avenue a coleaval = akon = bane 

education. 
: , sa ae tc ; : ‘ PROVIDENCE Special Course for College 
MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 155 Angell Street Women. Separate Classrooms 


, Special is ctors specs 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. Sehedule a — 















































‘HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF LESLEY SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION General and Professional courses ind three years 


Four dormitories 
iy course preparing for teaching and physiotherapy I 





or catalog address the 
RV F. STRATTON, Director SECRETARY 


105 S. Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mas a1 Rverett Street, © AMBRIDGE 


'HE SARGENT SCHOOL | THE LESLEY SCHOOL 


ical Education Kindergarten and Primary Training 
ng Women Iwo and Three year courses 
11881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent Four dormitories 
SARGENT, President Address the SECRETARY, 
CAMBRIDGE ass gi beverett sturce 
THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL 
of Physical Kducation. 
hildren is perhaps the most important choice you have to 38th year 3 year regular course 
One year special in medical gymnastics and Su = 
Pla gr vmund work Intensive summer courses and « am 
Dormitories. Apply to Secretary, 
Box bis 779 Beacon “t., Bos10Nn, Mas 


if you have difficulty in making a selection from among the 


imber of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 





s for information and suggestions, stating the kind of nae 


nted, the locality preferred, and the age of the student SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


7” New building, Studios and class-rooms for 400 pupils 
1 assistance is requested. Courses in drawing and painting, modeling, design, and wetal 
work 
Information Bureau, HagPER’Ss MAGAzINe, Traveling scholarships 
2nd year. Illustrated booklet Address 
49 E. 3ard St., N. ¥. C. 234 Fenway, Boston, Mass 





VERMONT 


BISHOP HOPKINS HALL TROY CONFERENCE ACADEMY 


9 girls on shore of Lake Champlain. College Preparatory Co-eduecational. o4yth Year 
+> courses Musi Art All sports Invigorating College preparatory. music, domestic science, commercial courses 
xierate tuition. Small classes Riding. Rt. Rev Separate Junior School. Gymnasium. 
4 ti. an "P resident and Chaplain. Catalogue. “trong athletic tears 75 miles from Albany. 
NDA H. CAMERON, Principal, Endowed Rates $500-$600. Catalog 
BURLINGTON, Vt Rosert L. THompson, D.D., Prin., Box H, Pouttney, Vt 





MAINE 





WESTBROOK SEMINARY 

Do Not Delay Junior College and preparatory For girls. Est. 1831. Strong 
taculty, small classes. Special piano, home economics, secretarial 

courses. Excellent gymnasium, tennis, riding. Rate $1,000 


» matter of the selection of a sum- . 
the matter of th lection of a sum Keun i. Givecne, Sdecionl 


mer camp for your boy or girl—a 
question demanding the greatest con- 
sideration. Hasty decisions are likely 
to be regrettcd later. 


We offer the announcements contained OAK GROVE 
~ our Summer Camp Section which A Friends’ School for Girls 
ollows these pages for your guidance, Thorough preparation for college 
and we shall be glad to supplement this Beautiful new dormitory on hilltop overlooking spacioux campus, 
with any additional information you groves and wooded trails. — ‘ 
may desire. Gymnasium, athletic fieid, tennis courts 
Every girl taught riding. 


School Information Bureau Cc ourtesy, punctuate and good study habits developed 
Courses in Art and Music. 


HARPER’S M A G AZ I N E ory re age interested in each student 


Rates $700— 
49 East 33rd St. New York, N. Y Mr. and Mrs. Rowert E. Owen, Principals 
VASSALBORO, Maire 


Box H, PokrLanp, Me 








When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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NEW JERSEY 








MISS BEARDS SCHOO, 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR NEW YORK 


College Preparatory, 


REGISTRAR’S OFFICE 


Cultural and Special Courses. 
For catalog address: 


All Outdoor §; 


ORANGE, NEW JERSry 














CENTENARY 
Collegiate 
Institute 


AN EXCELLENTLY equipped 
girls, in the beautiful hills of 
Jersey, 57 miles from New York 
College preparatory, general, and 
post-graduate Strong school 
of music. Pipe-organ. 25 pianos. Home 
economics, art, expression and secre- 
tarial training. One teacher for every 
7 girls. All sports. Modest rates. 55th 
year. Catalog and views on request. 
Robert J. Trevorrow, D.D., Pres. 
Box 38 Hackettstown, N. J. 


cChool tor 
New 


courses 














—— 


DWIGHT SCHOOL 


For Girls. 
College Preparatory and Special Finishing Course 
Music. Art. Science. Athletics 
Miss Frances LeGccett, Mrs. C. W 


. Hvuxst, Princip 


ENGLE 





COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 


A registered Catholic college for women at Morri 
efiering courses leading to Bachelor degrees in ar 
music Home Economics. Campus of 400 acres 

Tennis, hockey, riding 

Catalogue Address 

Office of the Dean, Box H, 


CONVENI tat 





DE VITTE MILITARY SCHOOL 
$50 monthly. 
Boys 6 to 14, modified military training, open 12 mon 
32 miles from New York Ci 
60 acres, Summer camp 
Maj. L. De Virre, 
Box D, MorGaNnvii 





KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


An Endowed School — Thirty-Fourth Vear. 
On the Estate of Chancellor Kent in ‘the 
twenty miles from New York. 
Preparatory 


Hills of New Jersey 


College 
Academ 
Musi 

Art 

Athletics. 

Principal, 


Harriet LARNeD HuNT 


Summit, N. J 





THE HARTRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
50 minutes from New York A country school with beautiful 
grounds College Preparatory and General Courses. “Over fifty 
girls in leading colleges to-day Resident de partment care fully 
restricted. Special attention to Music and Art. Athletics, Dra- 
matics, Riding 
EMELYN B 


Vassar, A.B., Principal, 


*LAINFIELD, N. J 


HARTRIDGE, 





ST. MARY’S HALL 


On the Delaware. 

Church boarding school for girls 
> preparatory Junior College 

Organized sports. Catalo 

M. Spurr, A.M., Principal, Box H, 


o2nd year Moderate cost 
and general courses. Lower 


ETHEL 
BurinctTon, N. J. 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE | 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficir 
small classes; individual attention. Boys taught how 
Special ae t Session. Supervised athletics R. O. 1 
jith year ataloguc 
Col. T. D L ANDON, Principal, Drawer C-6, 
BORDEN TOWN-ON-THE-DELAWAK 


FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 
For beys 7 to 15. 
Modified military training —inculcates obedience 
self-control. 
The school with the personal touch 
[est. 1901 Catalog 
Major Cras. M Dt NCAN, 


F REEHOL 


Box 516, 


SOMERSET HILLS 


For boys from 6 to 14 years of age. 

Prepares for the leading secondary schools 

Unusual record of scholastic achievement 

Outdoor life in the country For particulars add 
y ev. James H. 5S 


Fair, 
Far Hin 


PEDDIE 


Emphasizes preparation for College Entrance Board Exar 
Six Waste including two grammar grades. 

Boys from 30 states Modern buildings. 
Athletics for every boy 

63rd year Summer Session July 16-Sept. 1 
Box 5-B, HiGcutTsiow 


60 acres 








5 


A PREPARATORY school for 300 boys 


BLAIR 











in the Highlands of Northern New 
Jersey. Founded in 1848. 

Separate Lower School 

llustrated catalog upon request 


CHARLES H. BREED, Headmaster 


Box I Blairstown, N. J. 




















THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


A preparatory day school for boys. 
CHANTER CoRNtsH, J.D., Principal. 


East ORANG! 





PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Preparatory for all colleges. Rapid progress. 

Limited number of pupils and freedom from rigid class 
tion, Excellent equipme nt. 

Special attention to athletics and moral welfare. 

New gymnasium. 55th year. For catalog, address 

J. B. Fine, Headmaster, 30x R, PRINCETON 


A MILITARY ACADEMY 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from at 





the large number of schools advertised in this i issue, feel perfec tly f 


to write us for information and suggestions, giving full part 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


49 33rd St., N. \ 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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LINDEN HALL 
»5 Girls, r83rd Year. Large Campus ; Bldgs. New Gym and 
Eadowment permits Moderave Tuition. Courses: Academic, 
paratory, Secretarial, Cultural, Music, Pos; Graduate, deparat 
r School Attractive Home Life Riding. All Sp 
irs frem Phila Catalog 
W. STENGEL, D.D.. 


HARCUM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Therough College Preparation. One year intensive 
Course for College Board. General Academic, Secretarial 
a cial Music Course. Art. Dramatics. Athletics. Riding 

atalog Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum, B.L., Head. 

Mrs. L. May WILLIs, B.1 l'rincipal, 

Box M, BRYN Mawr, Pa 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 
bor girls 35th year General, 
{ Domestic Science Courses 
and Senior Boarding Depart ments 
loor sports, horseback riding 
S. JANET SAYWARD, Principal 
Box H, OvirBRooK 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


yngenial School Life 


Box ror, Litirz, Pa 





College Preparatory, Secretarial 


PHILADELPHIA, P 


and Special Opportunity for Study of Hon 

wonomics, Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Secretarial W ork 
xpression, Art and Musik College Preparatory Courses. 
mnasium and Swimming Pool. Horseback riding 


Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Wyant, Box 235. Br 


New 


TRLEHEM, P 





THE DELBERT CARTER SCHOOL 


Kindergarten to Junior High. 

‘tka Individual Instruction 
sically handicapped. Rates 
‘irs. E. H. THORN, Prin., 


A progressive 
Plan. A 
moderate 


school 


sing Win 


special department 


HATBORO, Pa 


THE SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE 


For Women 

(Courses in Gardening, Landscape Design, Fruit, Poultry, B 
ear Diploma Course; 4-weeks Summer ( 
iress 


DikbCTOR 





UTS€ 


Box T, AMBLER, Ia 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL FOR CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS 


One, two and three year courses preparing Christian young women 
» Pastors’ Assistants, Educational Directors and Missionaries 
Offers many opportunities for practical work 

High School Diploma required Scholarships 

\ddress 





1128 Spruce St., PatapeLpuHia, Pa 


Conservatory of Music, 


| 


Graduate 


ACCREDITED (Gr2duates 
examinations. General Academic and Junior College. 


Dramatics, Art, Home Economics, Secretarial. 


certificate 





RYDAL HALL 


A School for Younger Girls 
Junior Department of the Ogontz School 

LittLe girls from 7-14 are given constant mother-care by 
women who understand child development A large 
country place in the beautiful Rydal hills, 25 minutes fron 
Philadelphia Attractive, modern school buildings wit 
bright, sunshiny classrooms Modern, progressive methods 
French under native teacher; supervised piano practic« 
Play and games in care of a physical training director 
Horseback riding. swimming, skating, coasting Splendid 
health results. Catalog. 


Abby A. Sutherland, A pee, Montgomery Co., Pa. 











HIGHLAND HALL 


Modern educational standards College 
Courses. Advanced work Music, Art 
science. QOnutdoor life. Camp in the 
line horses 
Miss Maup VAN Woy, A.B., 


preparatory. 
. Secretarial 
Alleghenies for 


General 
Domestic 
week-ends 
Principal, 

Ox 450, HOLLIDAYSBURG 


BEAVER COLLEGE 
For Women 
Continuing the work of Beechwood 
with Diploma = and Degree 
New $100,000 dormitory ( 





General and Junior College 
Journalism Splendid 
Address Box H 
JENKINTOWN, Pa 


irses 


equipment atalog 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


For Girls A finishing school 25 minutes 
vidual needs analyzed by psychologists and 
healthful way 1850. Rydal Hall, 
White Mountains. Catalog 

ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Prin., 


from Phila. Indi 
studies pursued in a 


tstab girls 7-14 Camp in 


Monrcomery Co., Pa 





THE MISSES KIRK’S SCHOOL 
Clovercroft, Montgomery Ave., Rosemont Thorough college 
preparation. Two-thirds of students entered college last year 
Exceptional facilities offered to graduates of high schools requiring 
supplementary work to complete their preparation fer college and to 
students whose school work has been interrupted All sports 
The Misses Kirk, BRYN Mawes. Pa 


THE BALDWIN ‘SCHOOL 
A country school for girls. 
Prepares for Barnard, Bryn Mawr, 
Vassar and Wellesley Colleges 
ELIZABETH FORREST JOHNSON, 


Mt. Holyoke, Radcliffe, 


Smith 
A.B., Head of School 
Bryn Mawr, Pa 


WYOMING SEMINARY 


A co-education school, strong in character 
reparation, Business, Music, Art, Oratory 
Gymnasium and Athletic Field. 83rd 
kKndowment $1,000,000. Catalog 
Spracur, D.D., L.H.D., 


building. College 
and Home Economics. 
year Plant $1,000,000 


Pres., 
KINGSTON, Pa 





GEORGE SCHOOL 


Quaker Co-educational. Colleg¢ 
and fields bordering the Neshaminy Manual training 
household arts, all athletics. Own farm. Catalogue. 

G. A. Watton, A.M., Prin., 


Preparatory. 227 acres woods 
debating, 


Box 254. GEorRGE SCHOOL, 


enter all 
without 
Junior 


Colleges 


New modern buildings. Rooms have connecting baths. Large Campus, in- 


cluding golf course. 
of May at Ocean City. 


Horseback riding, swimming pool, canoeing, tennis. Month 
Gunes address 


Frank S. Magill, A.M., Headmaster, 
Pa. 


x A, Chambersburg, 





When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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PENNSYLVANIA qaeauat) 


OAK LANE COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL CARSON LONG 
New Residence Department for Boys A Military Preparat my School, g2nd Year From 51 
\ large progressive country day school with limited boarding College In the mountains midway Deewers New York 
p under competent masters burgh Boys taught how ta learn, how to labor. ho 
ddre Separate Junior School Individual instruc tion ~ b 
Terms $500. ¢ summer session ao? 4 we $ 
Oak Lane, PHILapeceuia, Pa 


Box H, New ao: 
CHESTNUT HILL HARRISBURG ACADEMY 
\ College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. 145th year 
in the open hill country. Prepares for all colleges; experienced teachers 
Eleven miles north of Philadelphia 


location; new plant including Junior, Middler and Seni 
( omplete equipment Senior and Junior Schools arge campus, fine playing fhelds and courts 
1. R. Hype, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster, 


Argtruur E, Brown, Headmaster, 
Box H, CaestnuT HILL, Pa. 


Box H, Hagkisui « 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL ACADEMY KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS | 
A widely recognized, moderately priced, preparatory school 
Wholesome school life 


A real school for regular fellows 
and sports 





Wititam B. Curry 


ump and 





small 





Unusual equipment 


Work hard, play hard 
, 200-acre campus. All stud 
Preceptorial system enables boys 


Write for the “ Kiski Plan” in detail 
Dr \. W. WILSON, President 
Box 400, LANCASTER, Pa 


ahead! All outdoor sports 
and location at > ast 2 oF 3 sports 
1200 boys prepared for college in the last 30 years. as fast as they desire 
kk. M. HariMan, Pd.D., Principal, 


Box 928, SAL1ss 
PERKIOMEN NAZARETH HALL 
scl hool of opportunity for tl who wants to make good Founded in 1743 
Excellent record in ¢ “ge and Business. All Athletics. 20 Acres \ famous old military 
(ampus Moderate ate Separate Junior School, with Home for College and business 
( are Catalog and ft 


rates Pre 

Junior School Personal atte 
li information sent on rec class.and athletics. Gymnasium Pool 
Oscak 5S. KrieBe., D.D., Principal, Rev. A 


. Weekin camy 
DD. Tharier, DD 
Box 108, PENNSBUKG, Pa 





ve boy 


academy Moderate 
juest 


Box 100, N 


AZAK 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY KING-SMITH STUDIO SCHOOL 


% sidential School for Young Women 
isic, Dancing, Dramatic Art, Languages; any art, acad 
bor Gitls 
co ‘ie ze subject may be arranged 
school-days, on beautiful luition according to amount 
city and country advantages Mr. and Mrs. Avaust Kinc-Siru, Directors 
Collegiate and High Schoo! forms. 1747 New Han mpehire . ave. re mceart 
wehold Science, Secretarial Science, Music, NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 
Art, Expression In beautiful Amentdale, suburbs of Washington, D. ( 
Ad : Junior college and college preparatory for girls 
lress the | Music, art, horn 
ECRETARY, 


261 acres in 
3040 16th Street, N. W., WasHINGTON, D. C | J.E 


Happy healthful 
witt 


ol work choses 
imtor 


economics, expression 
. wooded cainpus 
D 


4 AMENT, Ph.D... LI Pres 


secretarial w 





Bo mx 101, FOREST Gie 
CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL | 


THE EASTMAN SCHOOL > 

r College and Senior High School at Washington 

‘th year t2-acre campus Academic courses 

1 ~=Economik Secretarial, Music, Art, 
Athletics "Rid jing Swimming 


tor 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Dramatic depart- Catalogue on request 

catalog 1400-1305 Seventeenth Street, 
FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Box H, WasuHincron, D. C. 


Corner Massa husetts Avenue, WASHINGION 

ST. ALBANS MISS MADEIRA’ S SCHOOL 
National Cathedral School for Boys 

ough Preparation for Leading Universities \ resident and 
id equipment 

elled location on Mt. St. Alban 

t irs’ course Athletics tor 

Wh itamM H. Caurcu, Head Master, 





day school for Girls 
Lucy Mapriga Winc, A.B., Head Mistress 
»>verlooking Washington 


Every Boy Address Mrs. David L. Wing 
WASHING TON, D. ¢ 


1330 19th St., N . Waskincion, D 
WARDMAN PARK THEATRE AND SCHOOL io 
OF ACTING 


Iraining Department Wardman Park Theatre and 
Work under experienced “ 





A SCHOOL AT THE CAPITAL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue 
Hamilton, Henry Herbert, Edith Wynne Matthison to write us for information 
and others. Opportunity to capable students in our - 2 
mal companies. Summer Session opens July Fifth School Informatic 
INNIN Brown, IN«c 


Wardman Park Hotel 


Touring 
ors ctive board in 


feel perfcc 
and suggestions, giving full 
m Bureau, HAakPperk’s MAGAZINE 

49 FE. 33rd St., N. ¥. ¢ 
WASHING SON, D. ¢ 





KENTUCKY 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Oldest private military schoolin U.S 


WEST VIRGINIA 


ST. HILDA’S HALL aiid! 


fhe Chevron School for Girls 
Boys 8 to 19. Fully accredited : “ 


4 country school in historic Shenandoah Valley 

lleges Tutorial attention. R. O. T. ¢ from Washington. College preparatory 
vimming, ete You should see it to understand it 
— . Marian PenpLceron Di 


Horseback Riding, 
atalog: Address 
Box H, Lynvon, Ky 


SLXLy 
cultural, graduate co 
Church School 

VAL, Principal, 


Box H, Orv CHaries Town, W. \ 


11 miles from Louisville. ¢ 


SCIENCE HILL SCHOOL GREENBRIER MILITARY SCHOOL 
Founded 1825 , Prepares for college and business. Limited to 300. 
\ college preparatory school for girls 


‘ew modern fire-proof buildings near White Sulphur Springs 
strong general course High Moral Tone. Individual attention. Ages 8 to 21. 
Piano, violin and voice instruction 


All Sports. Full Course with aeotunte work. 126th year. 
Athletics, horseback riding, physical training Moderate rate. Catalogue—Add 
Mrs. W. T 


PoyvNrer, Principal ox 218, SHELBYVILLE, Ky Cor. H. B. Moore, 





“Box M, Lewissurc, W. \ 
When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 





SCHOOLS & 


COLLECES 


MARYLAND 


DON. ALDSON 

ypal School in the Blue Ridge 
Oys 10-18 years 
athletics. New 


foothills, near Baltimor 
High scholastic standing 


gton. For 
fireproof dormitory. 


Supervised 


B.A 


/ENSLOW, 


Rox 34, ILCHEesTerR, Md. 


SEVERN SCHOOL 
ry boarding school for 
r Annapolis Prepare 
xceptionally thorough we 
ow to study. Water sports 
t ksnised - fifty. Catalog 
M . Ph.B., Principal, 


Ideal location on Severn 
West Point and Annap 
Students 
Boarding 


Le S 

ollege 
pm n and demanded 
and all athletics 


SEVERNA Park, Md 


BRIARLEY MILITARY ACADEMY 
sct pol where the boy is loved as well as taught. 
Be | location, thirty-three miles from Washington. 
fac alte. Splendid equipment. 
letics and sports under expert supervision 
s received from 7 years up. Catalog. Address 
r. S. J. Lopce, M.A., LL.M., Pres., POOLESVILLE, Md. 


ROBERTS-BEACH 


Preparatory School for Girls 
he country, close to 
m and unusually delightful 
illy. Address 
y GeorGe Roserts, Ph.D.., or 
1 Morenouse Beacn, Ph.D., Box 300, ¢ 


specialized college 
blended most 


Baltimore, where 
home life ar 


Md 


ATONSVILLE 


HANNAH MORE 


en miles from Baltimore. A 
jed 1832 by the 


for Girls, 
and 


Country School 
x Episcopal Church. College Preparatory 
vel Courses, Music, Art. Supervised Athletics. 
ns $600 to $800. For Catalogue address 
ss Laura Fow ter, A.B., Principal 
Box H, RetsTeRsTowN, Md 


\ SOUTHERN SCHOOL 
If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
rite us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 


ol Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, c 
49 E. 33rd St., N. ¥. C. 


Advantages 


Literary Certificat« 
Domestic Science 
Certific ate 
Secretarial Certificat« 
Kindergarten. or Play 
ground Certificat« 
Physical Education 
Certificate 


minutes from 
Washington, near 
Baltimore 500 ft 
above sea I2-acre 
wooded campus. Fire 
proof stone buildings 
Private baths. Swim M ‘ a 

ming pool. Sports, in- Histone oh ret H ate 
cluding Riding. Trains B.A Degree 
for Careers. Na- B.S. Degree 

tional patronage. De- B. O. Degree 

mand for Graduates B. Mus. Degree 


For Catalog address: Box H 
LUTHERVILLE, MARYLAND 


GARRISON FOREST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


In the beautiful Green Spring Valley 


Modern. Well Equipped 
College Preparatory or General 


near Baltimore. Intermediate, 

Courses, including Music and Art. 
Horseback Riding and Sports. Catalog. 
Miss MARY MONCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, 

Box H, Garrison, Md 








TENNESSEE 








THE BAYLOR SCHOOL 


llege preparatory for boys. 
redited 
« of most beautift 


1 and complete schools in the South. 


log. 


Box H, Cherokee Trail, CHATTANOOGA, Tenn. 


WARD-BELMONT 
An accredited Junior College for girls and young women. 
Also preparatory school 
Meets the exacting demands of a most discriminating patronage. 
Complete appointments. For information address 
THE SECRETARY, 
Belmont Heights, Box 408, NASHVILLE, Tenn. 








VIRGINIA 





Ww ARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 
e school is planned to teach girls how to study; to bring them 
arer nature, and to inculcate ideas of order and economy. 
liege Preparatory and € ultural Courses. 
“eparate cottage for young 
French the language of the 
Mile. Lea M. BouLicny, 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE AND 
MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY 


For Young Ladies. Est. 1842. Term begins Sept. 6th. In 
nandoah Valley. College, 4 years, A.B. Degree; College- 
repatatory. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Athletics. 
m. and Field. Catalog. 


Box 8 8, WARRENTON, Va. 





STAUNTON, Va. 


WE WILL INSERT 
r school advertisement in a space of this size, seven lines, at 
following rates: one time, ten dollars and fifty cents; three times, 
ne dollars and ninety-eight cents each insertion; six times, nine 
llars and forty-five ¢ents each insertion; twelve times, eight 
lars and ninety-three cents each insertion 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 10 33rd St., New York, N Y 


When writing to schools 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE (JUNIOR) 

For girls. Four years preparatory, Junior College. Accredited. 
European and American instructors. Special courses in secretarial 
training, home economics, journalism, music, art, expression, and 
library science. Modern equipment. Athletics. Address 

EGISTRAR, 
Box H, ROANOKE, Va. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 

Established 1863.— “In the Heart of Virginia.” Junior College or 
High School or Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Secretarial, Dom. Sci., 
Expression, Dramatics. Social Training. National Patronage. Fixed 
Rate. Tours to Virginia Shrines. Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Riding. 
Gymnasium. College Clubs. Attractive one-year or two-year courses 
for High School graduates. —— Work. 

ArTHUR KyLe Davis, A.M., 
201 “C ollege | Place, PETERSBURG, Va. 


MANCH COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
Combines vocational courses with cultural. Conservatory training 
in musical art. Also Elective Academic Subjects, A.B. Courses, 
Commercial Art, Costume Designing, Interior Decorating, Swim- 
ming, Riding. All Athletics. State Authorized Bachelor Degrees 
For information address Director MANCH COLLEGE, 
Care of Box H, College Park, STAUNTON, Va 





please mention Harper's Magazine 











_VIRGINIA 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES 





continued) 












STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 











One of the most distinguished preparator 
hools im America Superb disciplinar 
training equaled by academic excellence 





296 
work 





graduate now doing successful 
in 82 wnmiversities and colleges 
1600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, brac 
ing mountain air of the famous Shenan 
doah Valley. Separate building and spe 
cial teachers for younger boys. Military 
training develops obedience, health and 
manly carriage. Fine, shady lawns, gymna- 
sium, swimming pool and athletic park 
Daily drills. Boys from homes of refinement 
only desired Personal, individual instruction 
, Academy sixty-eight years old. Com 
lant, full equipment, absolutely fireproof. Illustrated 
catalog free Address 


Colonel THOS. H 
H 















em 














RUSSELL, B.S., President 
Kable Station, Staunton, Va 




















SWAVELY SCHOOL FOR BOYS = 
An accredited preparatory school 20 i 
Beautiful country location. oil? 
One hour from Washington 
Direct supervision by headmaster 
Outdoor life, athleti zolf, horseback rid 
Write for catalog 
Address Box 57-1 





MAN 







RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 
Beautiful mountain location at southern end of Shenand 
Prepares for college or business 
Large dormitdries. Low rates liberal endowment 
Modern gymnasium and swimming pool All sports 
Col. We. R. Puevps, Principal 

Box H, 


THE 


Brepror 












GLENDALE 















TuUNTOR College = Preparatory Est. 185 
\ home school for 50 girls Tutorial system 
Home Econom s, Art, Secretarial 
$ro00-$1200 suburban to Cincinnati 
DALE COLLEGE, Inc.. Box 128 












GLENDALE, Ohi 





OHIO 


WESTERN SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty 
the large number oi 


to write 


in making a suitable selection from 

1 schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly fr 
us for information and suggestions. giving full part 
School Information Bureau, Harper's MAGAZINE, 

49 E. 33rd St., N. \ 




























in small classes. Complete equipment and recreational 
Gymnasium. Moderate fees ‘or catalog address 
Miss ANNA A. RayMonp, A.M.., Principal, 
Box H, 


facilities 



















MILWAUKEE, Wis 


NORTHWESTERN MILITARY AND NAVAL 
ACADEMY 
Xn ‘endow 4 oie 


distinctive 


ago 
ge Pre 
aivantages 


901 
methods 


paratory Sch 
and 


and Junior College 
interest discriminating 












LAKE GENEVA, Wis 










WISCONSIN BE" 

Sic . 

MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY Ed 

S ollege Preparatory Schosl fer Gate acti far shack ak dialed ¢o The American Rugby. At 
college. Courses in Music, Art, Domestic Science. Careful instruction Eminently fitted for training American boys. 


Thorough scholastic and military instruction 
Situated on high ground in Waukesha County Lake Regi 
St. John’s Summer Camps. Catalog. 


ox 5-E, DELAFIELD, Wis 


WE WILL INSERT 


your school advertisement 


in a space of this size, seven lines 

the following rates: one time. ten dollars and fifty cents; three t ote 
nine dollars and ninety-eight cents each insertion; six times ‘ 
dollars and forty-five cents each insertion; twelve times ghit CH 


dollars and ninety-three cents each insertion 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 19 E. 33rd St., NEw York, N. \ 













MICHIGAN 


P; ATON HALL 













MINNESOTA 


OAK HALL 





















ons extending to Lake Michigan, suburban to Chicago. 


















CHICAGO, 














MONTICELLO SEMINARY 
¢ Pr wy and Juntor College Courses Music. Art 
Dr ul ical Education. Secretarial, Home Economics 
30 miles from St. Louis 300 acre campus All sports 
bor catalog and views address 





Harriet Rice CONGDON, 


FRANCES SHIMER sCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women 2-year College 





Goprrey, Ill 






4 vears Academy 







Mi usic, Art, Expression, Home Economics 

75th year. Campus 25 acres. Outdoor sports 

11 buik jings Extra-curricular activities Catalog 
Wn. P. McKee, A.M., B.D., President, 





x 604, Mr. Carrot, Ill 








When writing to schools please 


Advan 







gton School for Girls School for Girls. 75th year. Boarding and Day. College thi 
llege P re parat ry i neral and Cultural Courses paratory, general. domestic science courses. Music and drar en 
tmphasizing a fo id deve lopme nt arts. Skating, riding, tennis. Large gymnasium. Numbers limi 
\t tliat {i with Camp Interloct ren, Interl chen Michigan Special Junior Dept. for girls 7-10. Booklet. 
\ Mrs. P. O. PennInGTON, Preside Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Moore, Principals, 
Box H, Romeo, Mic! \ 585 Holly Ave., St. Paut, Min - 
— ~ i I 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL "| FERRY HALL 
For ¢ distinguished college preparatory school for girls, in 12 woor P 
i 











scl 1 for Girls courses for High School graduates Sports Gymnasium, p< | 
Catalog. 6oth year. 
\.B., SHELLEY W. WELBORN E.otse R. Tremarn, Prin 
1106 Lake Shore Drive iil 


Forest, | 


Box 302, LAKE 





A SUMMER CAMP 


For yo 





ir boy or girl? If you are planning to send your bo 


girl to a camp next summer, we would commend for your considera 


tion the announcements that appear in the Summer Camp Secti 


of this issue The facilities of our School Information Bureau 

also at your command for any additional assistance you may req 

in selecting the summer camp best suited to your demands 
Address School Information Bureau, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 19 E. 33rd St., New Yorx, N.\ 


mention Harper's Magazine 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES 





TODD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
6 to t Srst year. 100 boys. Progressive methods 
rs and housemothers who understand boy natu 
attention Honor Ideals. Hour from ¢ ,oneenl in hill 
Modern buildings. Write for CaTALoc: 
ut, Principal, 
_ Box Ds. Ds, Woopstock, Ill. 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
«<hool in the country for boys under 15 
a < are and instruction by college-trained teachers 
© mile W. from Chicago 
or cat = An address 
| K. BALTZER, Headmaster 


Daxora, Ul 


ILLINOIS NOIS (continued) 


ONARGA MIL LITARY SCHOOL 


Accredited. Trains for character. 4 modernly equipped bi 
85 miles south of Chicago. fiosneliien. Athletics. Wie 
a ~ spirit. Endowed — hence half usual expense. Catalog: — 
Col. J. H. Brrtmncer, Supt., 
Dept. H, OnarGa, Ill. 





LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 
Non-Military. Honor Ideals. Prepares boys for Harvard, Yale. 
Princeton, State Universities, and others. Fully Accredited. 
Beautiful location on Lake Michigan — one hour north of Chicago. 
All athletics. Modern Buildings. Endowed. Catalog of: 
JouNn Wayne RicHarps, Headmaster, 
Box 116, Lake Forest, II! 





IOWA 


THE SYLVESTER SCHOOLS 
and girls whose progress has 
defects 


been hindered or retarded 


rvousness, speech 1 inability to adapt them- 


enual forms of instruction Illustrated catalog. 


1618 Pleasant Street, Des Motes, la 





‘MISSOURI 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


Standard college for young women 
Two- and four-year courses. Accredited 
Conservatory advantages 50 minutes from St. Louis 
1o1st year Every modern tacility Catalog 
J. L. Roemer, Pres., 
Box 628. St. CHarLes, Mo 





CALIFORNIA 


SAN RAFAEL MILITARY ACADEMY 


el, California 
sarv, Grammar, High School, Junior College 
High scholastic standard 
Extensive grounds, athletic 
rpassed climatc Catalog. 
STEWART, Supt., Box &-G, 


Accredited 
fields 


SAN RaPaAkt, Calif 


BEVERLY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
ated in most healthful climate. Non-sectarian and non military. 
eventh grade through high school. 
i tors, ministers and laymen on advisory board 
hola srehi p and sports equitably blended 
Annual catalogue on request. 
368 South Virgil Ave., Los ANGeLEs, Calif. 


THE DEANE SCHOOL 


In beautiful Montecito between mountains an! sea. Thorough 
reparation for college, combined with whole > out of door 
ties in unexcelled climate 
Hewitt ReyNo.tps, M.A., Headmaster, 
SANTA BARBARA, Calif 








PAGE MILITARY ACADEMY 


\ big school for little boys, Page stands in a class by itself as a 
military school for little boys 

Sound training in the essential branches with military training 
adapted to young boy needs. 

Parents appreciate the atmosphere of understanding and en- 
couragement. 

Largest school of its kind in America. 

Write for the catalog. 

Rosert A. Grpss, Headmaster. 

1245 Cochran Avenue, Los ANGELEs, Calif 





SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY 
“The coming West Point of the West.” 
Accredited by leading universities, West Point and Annapolis 
Christian influences. Land and water sports all year 
Catalogue. Address 
Col. Taos. A. Davis, 
Box K, Pacific Beach Sta., San Dreco, Calit 





CALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS 
srough College Preparation, Accredited Eastern and Western 
rsities. General and Elective Courses. Also Junior School 
sto 8 Athletics, Swimming, Riding, Music. New Modern 
reproof Buildings. Write for illustrated catalog. 
HAS. M. Woop, Supt., Box A, Covina, Calif. 


i 


lf s 


1 have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
rge number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars 
ol Information Bureau, HARPER’s MAGAZINE, 

49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 


MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL 
For Girls. Established 1889. Boarding and Day School 
Accredited. College Preparation. Special advantages in Music 
French, Art, Home Economics, etc. Outdoor life. Riding. 
Apa S. BLake, A.B., Principal 
5029 H West Third Street, Los ANGELEs, Calif 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
Upon_the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for 
ris. Forty minutes from San Diego. Intermediate School 
Qepesntien for Eastern Colleges. 
Caroline Seely Cummins, Headmistress. 
The Rt. Rev. Josersa H. Jounson, President, Board of Trustees 
Box 16, La Jota, Calif. 








MISS BARRY’S FOREIGN SCHOOL 
r Girls. Florence, Italy. Finishing School. Home Life. Languages, 
Art. Music, College Preparatory. Study and recreation or, anized 
cure individual progress. Trips to Rome, Perugia, Venice. 
jom assured under careful chaperonage. Lower School for 
nger girls Entrance any time Address, 
DrrecTOR, Box 142, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


HOME AND TRAVEL 
For Girls. Unique combination of school and travel. 
eachers College preparatory or finishing courses. ode 
rs. L. H. STEVENSON, Miss A. ELLISON, 
9 Viale Margherita, FLORENCE, Italy, 


Qualified 
rate cost 


Mt 


ir: DECRETARY, 


255 N. Hermosa Ave., Srerra Mapre, Calif. 


EVERSHOLME SCHOOL 
Rowezzano, Florence, Italy. 
J... school for girls. 


ravel uring the wolidage. 
sderate rates. Catalogue on request. American address 
om 1405, 19 West 44th St., New York C Irv. 





FOREIGN AND TRAVEL 














FLOATING -UNEYERSITY 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Leaves New York October 6, 1928 
Eight Months — 26 Countries 
(Extensive Shore Trips) 

Men and Women Stadents and older people enrolled for 
Graduate Courses, Credits for Courses may arranged. 
$2 ee 
Modern Steamer mmodations, Oil burner with 
turbine drive, a5 7 ctudents assigned each room. 
Option returning from » te later Steamer. 


INTERNATION sa 


It Broadway, Ne Y 


UNIVERSITY CRUISE 


ork City, Tel Bowling Gree 








SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


FOREIGN AND TRAVEL (continued) 














VILLENNES 
E 


The American Schools in the Old World 
R 
Chateau de Bures SPINE, JET — 


A COUNTRY BOARDING SCHOOL 


To Prepare Boys for American Colleges. 17 miles 
‘Oacres. Ownfarm. New dormitories with outdoor sler 
svmnasium Athletic fields, 


rom Pari 


ping porches 
‘ 


PARIS AMERICAN DAy SCHOO! 


Rue Boileau, Paris For bovs and girls under 12 


Both Scl 
Art 


ools Modern, Progressive Methods 
Music Scien 25 American and Foreign Master 


For 


information addres 


THE SECRETARY BOX 675 AMHERST, MASS. 











L ES ALLIERES © 
School tor girls in Lausanne, Switzerland 
Comfortable ho splendid situation 
Special advantages for French 
Dressmaking 
Winter and summer sports 
For illustrated prospectus apply to the 


Ise 


other modern languages 


Principals 


BEAU FEUILLAGE 


Countess de Courson will accept a 
— at her C ge in Versailles 
. Music, French 
All ‘sports on estate 
Hevten H. Manntne 


limited number 


ST. HUBERT’S SCHOOL 
Founded upon the highest traditions of American 
ducation in a thoroughly French atmosphere. 
and academic courses Traveling during 
museums and places of historic interest 
French is the language of the school. 
Miss IRENE JAMIESON, 6, Avenue de Villars 


pri 
College pre 

vacations 
Out-of-d 


. Parts (ve) Fr 


THE LOUISE-AMELIE 
A home school for few girls 
vantages of Nice and Monte-Carlo. 
French, Art, Sports, Domestic Science. 
Tuition and home for school year $1400. 
Apply to the Principat, 
12 Bld Petain, 


Winter on the Riviera 


Spring traveling in 


BEAULIEU SUR MER (A.M.) Frar 


A FOREIGN SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection fr: 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, 
to write us for information and suggestions, 

School Information Bureau 


feel perfe 
giving full part 
» HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

9 E. 33rd St.. 





FOR EXCEPTIONAL AND UNUSUAL CHILDREN 





THE UNUSUAL CHILD 
Not mentally defective.) 
Speech Defects and Inhibitions. 
Lack of Codrdination 
Established 1907. 
Write for Appointment or Information. 


Taz NEIDLINGER SCHOOL, 


98 Prospect Street, East Ornance, N. J 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 
Summer school and camp 
For boys who need individual attention 
All sports, swimming, horseback riding 
31 miles from New York in the beautiful 
County. For information write to 
Rvupo.tps S. Friep, Principal, 


hills of Westcheste 


Box S, KATONAH 


BANCROFT SCHOOL FOR RETARDED 
CHILDREN 
Modern equipment. Resident Nurse and Physician 
Home Environment. Individual Instruction. 
Catalogue 


Summer camp in Maine. Established 1883. 
E. A. FARRINGTON, M.D. and Jenzta C. Coorey, Directors 


Box 141, HADDONFIELD, 








THE TRAINING SCHOOL at VINELAND, N. J. 
Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not developed 
normally. Schools, shops, farms, 
course for teachers. 
$1200 first year, $900 there afte r 
R. Jounstone, Director. 


research laboratory, stimmer 


. EMERSON NASH 


Superintendent 
Box 400, J 


VINELAND, N., 





THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 

For Exceptional Children. 

Three Separate Schools 

Girls. Boys. Little Folks. 

(amp with tutoring. Booklet 

Mrs. Motte Woovs Hare, Principal 
E 


OX 192, LANGHORNE, Ia 





THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


bor treatment and instruction of physically defective and backward 
hildren Expert care and training Special attention given to 
Cerebral Hemorrhage, paralysis, speech disorders and birth injury 
victims. Also backward Deaf children. 
Craupta Minor Repo, 


LANSDOWNE, Pa. 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
A special school for backward girls. 
Individual instruction. Experienced teachers 
Happy home life. Healthful location 
Out-door and water sports. 30 acre estate 
Atice M. YERS, Principal, 
Haze G. CULLINGFORD, Ass't Principal, Box C, HALIFAX, Mass 


THE DAVIS TRAINING SCHOOL 
Medical treatment and training of the 
pte es C 





mentally defecti 


Davis, M.D., Director 


Box 7, 


Essex, ( 





DORETHY-HALL SCHOOL 
Established 1910 
Home school by the sea, for backward and nervous 
Address 
Miss KATHRYN M. DorerHy, or 
Miss EVANGELINE HALL, 


hildren 


BeLMAR, 





UNCLASSIFIED 





One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
pue earned over *$so00 in spare time. 
undreds are selling constantly to 
ading publishers. 
rticulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson 
course in writing and marketin; of the § Short-Sto. 


and sample copy of THE W ER’S MONTHL 
free. t 


The Some Correspondence Scheel 
Dept. 7 Springfield, Mass. 


When writing to schools please 


STUDY ART at home or in our 
York Studio under Fran 
lin Booth, L. M. Phoenix, Thomas Fogart 
Scott Williams, and other noted artists, Cor p 
cial Art, Illustration, Design. Sevd for Bulletin H 
THE PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE, INC. 
350 Medison Ave. New Y 


_— 


Uncets 4 did it! Alpe thom thousands 0g of other 
iow ie Satie a ~—y4 cere 
socal ores { 
or 
AT 


HOME fad Shoot ot Mie" Chicaso 


mention Harper’s Magazine 








The Summer (Samp 


The Answer to the Vacation “Problem 
by Epwin Dre MERITTE 


W RK H is the best way for your boy or girl to 
' spend the summer —a life in the open, close 
tact with nature, and careful supervision or the 
life that, with most of their comrades away 

long vacation, is long and wearisome? 
have outdoor recreation. They 
comrades to help in the enjoyment ot 
the them? In 
Lhe 


ng the 
must 
have 


Does 


SOTHE 


siiluation provide most 


s not ol right sort. 


resorts thie 
inless they giv 
need tor 


seashore or mountain can 
contact? Not 


which they 


\t the 
nts control the 
‘mnost of their time rest, to 
ir children. 
t camp they are under the constant supervision 
t refined and educated men who are interested in 
ilding child lite Phis contact rouses the 
ibition to do something of value 
iated with others who are there for the same pur- 
learn to mix harmoniously with those 
brought in contact. Their 
They realize that there 
ed. They 


whole 


strong. 
They are asso- 


se. They 
t} } 


h whom they are 
broadened. 
thers whose rights are to be consid: 


that the 


wpoint s 


they are a part of general 


hey learn the value of team work and thus la) 
the foundations tor a life of usetulness 

They learn that courtesy and character 
lifelong assets. They get closer to their Maker by 
their contact with nature. They realize that there 
is a real pleasure in the study of the animal and 
vegetable lite which surrounds them. They 
the hey gain in phys 
cal Phey return keer 


are 


acquire 
habit of close observation 


strength and mental acumen. 


ns 


mentally, strong physically, and with higher ideals 
4 what the future may demand from them, and 
they are better prepared to meet the battle of lite. 
Do parents realize that the well selected camp may 
mean much to their child, and help them to solve 
the problem of the child's future? 

The camp has now become an important factor 
in the making of the man. That the camp has come 
to stay is attested by the fact that fifty years ago 
there were Now they 
over the breadth of the country, parents 
feel sate when they have placed their child in 
a camp and under the proper supervision tor the 


no camps are scattered 


and 


summer 





For Summer Camp Announcements See Following Pages 








CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GI GIRLS 


THE TEELA-WOOKET 
CAMPS 


The Horseback Camps” — a 300-acre player 
in the Green Meuntains at Roxbury, Verm 
Where girls learn to ride and swim, play golf 
tennis. Experienced, enthusiastic counsellors. ( 
tortable bungalows of rustic simplicity; athk 
tields; golf course by Stiles & Van Kleek Ridin 
ovals Saddle horses selected from best Virgir 
stables A aes autiful little lake among the ; ines at 
lhe Camps without Extras 16 
amp Idlewild for boys under sa 
inagement. Catalogs on request 


MR. and MRS. C. A. ROYS 
10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 





KATHARINE RIDGEWAY 


° 
Camp for Girls _ 
: CAMP MOY-MO-DA-YO 
Clary Lake Coopers Mills Maine For Girls. Pequaket Lake, P. O., Cornish, Me 
A > . ey Se Oldest girls’ camp in Maine, south of Sebago Lake 
rm ; a. per Sy 3 ‘ ee sHTE R K dena one “6 ath race tag xe Differently equipped from any other camp in the I 
nen . ep the soste tn her Chee eS Affiliated with the American Red Cross Life Saving Ser 
Miss F. H. M Oo ¢ director, 
ittention to HORSEBACK RIDING. Also teeta; ee 
and : 





Swimming, Canoeing, Tennis, Handcraft, 
tud pane 
L ittle Theatre, screened Sleeping Bungalows and Camp 
House located on high hill one thousand teet from Lake, ALOHA CAMPS 
midst wide expanse of pine forests bere ar as 
_ “yh pa - of pine _ Sei Established 1905. Separate camps. Girls 8 to 13 
rts am rafts odge on shore of Lake LLANAKILA for younger boys, & to 13. 
The Camp's own farm provides pure milk and summer All land and water sports, riding, crafts Booklet 
vegetables Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Guiick, 
Senior, Intermediate, Junior Divisions 
Directors 
Mrs. Katharine Ridgeway Hunt, 26 Park Drive, Brookline 
elem SARGENT CAMPS 
Mrs. Ella Harding Pefter, 113 C:reenacres Avenuc, Whit For Girls 17th Season 
Plains, N x Peterboro, N. H 
Separate Cam unior yenk ( lub 
Booklet on request to Miss Anna M. Lauers, Secretary, Booklet. eet ree tees 
40 Depot Placa, White Plains, New York Mrs. Cart L. SCHRADER, Director 
43 Everett Street, ( AMBRID 


BROOK. 











WAUKEELA CAMP FOR GIRLS PINE KNOLL CAMP 
Conway, New Hampshire AU land and water Conway, N. H., in White Mts. 
sports. Horseback, canoe and hiking trips a specialty Clear air — fragrant pine-shaded paths 
Iwo auxiliary camps Skilled instructors Completely Trained saddle horses, special aquatics, new tennis c 
equipped Varied program of activities. Booklet. 60 girls 8-18. 15th Season. 
Miss Frances A. Davts, Director, Mrs. FRANCES WHITE BuCHER, 
30 Bay State Road, Bosron. Mass PREKSKI 


ECOLE CHAMPLAIN CAMP SEBOWISHA 

French Camp for girls 8 to 18, at Macdonough Point, Lake Cham For Girls. Indian Lake, Greenwood, Maine 
lain, July an ugust i acres, with one and one-half mil Real Camp Life. All land and water sports, sp« 
hore front, landlocked bay beaches, athletic field, farm dairy swimming, dramatics, and handcrafts. Complete equipm 
nd gardens, saddle horses Native French associates and specially Excellent supervision. Resident nurse. 

ined councillors pro t he easy, rapid acquisition of Frenc! Miss Erne: H. Hoss, 
416 Cedarhurst Ave., Cevarnursr, L. I 


by direct, natural metho« 
kpwarp D. CoLLtn ‘ Mipp_ebury, Vt 


MARICOPA CAMP CAMP KILLOOLEET 
The Caps amp f : Hancock, Vermont. For Girls whose parents are seeking 
ashore ake— Pine wood ceptional environment All land and water sports. R 
Real camp life, good times, good food, good Dramatics. Sunbathing. Health diet. One hundred and t 
end for booklet five acres on a private lake in the Green Mountains. Limi 
Virs. Grorak C. Woop Progressive methods applied to camping nk let 

151 W. Bringhurst St > i Miss Marigz A. TAYLor, 55 West 8th St.. New Yor 


PAUCHAUG CAMP FOR GIRLS THE CORNUCOPIA rex 
- ome-Camp. Girls 6-15. Seashore Forests, Farms 
Junic ghew phew W divisions. 2 pa » Rivers. 31 Miles from New York City Daily salt-wat 
. and - hi ee Spas Ponies 3 i et ilso land sports, horseback riding, arts and crafts, nature 
ee ee ae lakes and mounts : . . music, dancing. Frequent picnics, excursions and overnig 
ne y= rhea 1 > 4 . — » weeks, July and August $300 
Ra plage : Epwarpb F. BiGELow, Director, 
Mrs ON. VANS Brice es VOm Serer ArcAdiA: Sounv BEACH 
- KINEOWATHA TUTORING CAMP 
SE For Girls. Strengthen weak points in long vacation und 
QUA SET tutors of College Preparatory subjects. Trained leadership 
and water sports, hiking and trips, horseback riding. Car? 
watha a recreational camp under same management 
Mass. Est E..saBetH Bass, A.B., Director, 
Box H, Witt 


Kin 


Bay, 
to sail at ¢€ 1 with Cape Cod dinlemindineiteaain 
sports Sele t health building AUTO TRAVEL CAMP 

ss. Cmamerte For Girls 
™ Give advantages of both camping and traveling on wes 
Mrs. E. A. W. HAMMaATI with experienced travelers and supervisors of girls for 20 year 


: 8 Ss 
Dawson Apts., Suite 4, NEw BEprorD, Mass Mrs. I Bryant 
53 Lexington St., Everett 








CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS 


(continued) 





| Camp FARWELL 


p for girls on beautiful lake in Green Mountains of 
Fine horses. No extra charge for riding. lar 
s know joys oi life in the open with swimming, canoe 
; and other land and water sports Dramatics. 
ents and Bungalows. Hot and cold running water. 

Careful supervision, Senior and Junior camps. 23rd year. 
Booklet on Request 
ROSALIE M. CARRIE. 

2614 3ist Street, N.W. 


coer 








Washington, bD. C. 





CAMP ARBUTUS 


14th Season Water Sports. Canoe Trips and Wood 
craft Land Sport Real Camping Resident Physician 
A limited number of girls 10 to 18 accepted. bor 
writ 


booklet 


EDITH A. STEERE, Packard Road 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 








CAMP WALDEMAR 


For Girls. In Texas, the ranch state, 
i expert riding instruction. 
mming, canoeing, 


horse 
, elevation 2250 f 
Music, art, dancing 
Catalog. 


specializes in fine 
Guadalupe Mts 
all forms of athletics. 
ligh school and college credits 
s ORA JOHNSON 


501 E. Dewey, SAN ANTONIO, Tex 





T-LEDGE CAMP 


For Girls, 11-16 years 

Orr's Island, Maine near historic “* Pearl House 
\n ideal Maine camp on the Ocean shore. All sports 

Dramatics—Arts and Crafts—Dancing—Trips on land and water 
ersoné a care given each girl. College councillors 

Mrs . B. KNorR, Orr's ISLAND, Me 





CAMP FENIMORE FOR BOYS 
On beautiful LAKE OTSEGO at C ae rstown, 
N._Y. An exclusive RIDING CAMP for a 
limited number of desirable boys, 6 to 12, from 
cultured, Christian homes. Also Companior 
Camp for gir Write for illustrated booklet 
Mrs. CLIFFORD D. BRAIDER, 
242 East roth St., NEw YorK Crry 


CAMP DUNES 


Peconic, L. I. Lake-By-The« 
Dunes Club—Girls over 18 
Dr. L. M. WILLarb, JAMAiCca, 
MARION E. Se 

3 Kathmere Road, 
Write Miss. w 0d for catalogue 


OKATOMI 


The jolly camp for girls—on beautiful Lake Genegantslet in the 
hills of southern New York. 1600-it. altitude. 115 Acres for tun 
i Frolic Dramatics, arts and crafts, archery, riding, canoe trips 
nd the usual land and water sports. 7 he camp of no extras. 
May R. WINANS, 


Sea Camp for Girls under 18. 


N.Y. Directors 
Delaware 


BROOKLINE, »., Pa 


241 Adelphi St., BROOKLYN, N. 





Screened, clectric lighted cabins. Hot and 
Horseback riding. All sports. Hiking, boating, dancing, 
concrete swimming pool. Handicrafts, radio, victrola, 
orchestra four times a week. Tutoring by college graduates 
Miss Minnie Reinhart, graduate of Pennsylvania 
teachers’ college, director. June 16 to Sept. 10. Booklet 
Ages 6 to 18, $270 for nine weeks 


cold showers 


state 


PLEASANT RIDGE CAMP Mountainhome, Pa. 














OWAISSA 
Camp of Happiness. 
For Girls 
Junior and Senior Camps 
Limited Enrollment. 
2000 feet elevation on Pocono Mountain lake 
kvery activity and equipment. 
Horses. Tent-houses. 
Personal care and training. 
Inst. 1916. 
Dr. and Mrs. O. H. Paxson, 


6327 Lancaster Ave., OverBRook, Phila., Pa. 








SILVER LAKE CAMP 
In the Adirondacks 
\ camp for girls in the Lake Placid Region 
Riding. Swimming in a natural lake, 
Sleeping porches. 
The Director, 


Seventeenth Summer 
all other sports 

References required Address, 

athedral 2890, Apt. 23, 

417 W. 120th St., 


N. ¥ 


City 


DELLWOOD 
For Girls. “*The Camp Beautiful’’—Land of the Sky, Gateway to 
he Smokies—Altitude 3200 ft. Land and Water Sports, Arts, Crafts, 

Dancing, Horsemanship, Overnight trips. All Counsellors. College 
raduates Booklet. 
Mr. and Mrs. GeorGe 





MASON SWIFT, 
Box 1565, 


CAMP NIKWASI 
Franklin, N. ¢ In the Heart of the Western North 
Carolina Mountains. A camp for recommended girls 
College-trained counsellers Expert dietitian. Swim 
ming, canoeing, golf, herseback riding and all camp 
sports llustrated booklet 
LauRA M. ) M. Jouns, 506 ¢ -apit« ‘ Apts., 


HOLIDAY CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
On two lakes, northern Minnesota. Juniors 
hasize horseback riding, canoeing, gypsy 
aff. Fifteenth season. Enrollment lmited. 

Fee $350. Baoklet Address 
Mary V. FARNUM, 3926 N. Kostner Ave., Cuicaco, Ill 

After May Ist, HACKENSACK, Mino 


ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


RALEIGH, N. ( 


Seniors. We em 
trips Experienced 
Cabins. Inclusive 





PINE TREE CAMP 


For Girls. On beautiful Naomi Lake, 
pine-laden air of Pocono Mountains 
Philadelphia. Experienced councilors ~“ back riding, canoeing, 
all sports Pine Tree ¢ — for older girls. 7th year. 

Miss BLANCHE H. PR 

a West School Lane, 


CAMP NEHANTIC | 

For Girls. Mountain and Lake 
tion 2250 ft. Lake ownership 
camps Horseback riding 

Booklet 

Mr. ae Mrs. 


2000 feet above the sea, 
Four hours from New York ond 


PHILADELPHIA, » Pa. 


Region, Wayne Co., Pa. Eleva- 
Junior, Senior and Intermediate 
Tenth year. Two months, $250.00 


H _~_ DAvIson, 


Box H, 1130 E. Haines St., Pat_apetputa, Pa. 


CANOEING IN. CANADIAN WILDS 
For girls. 
Voyages of discovery along old Indian water trails. 
Log cabin he ad quarters, 
Guides. Physician. 
Miss DAGNY NISSEN, 
Fort SNELLING, Minn. 


CAMP OSOHA 


Trout Lake, Wisconsin. 

An exceptional camp for girls. Eighth season. 

Three divisions 8 to 20 years. Individual attention. 

All land and water sports including horseback riding. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT SNappDoN, Directors, 
303 Princeton Avenue 





Booklet. 


MAabIson, Wis. 





CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS 


CAMP KINNIKINNIK 
For Girls. Foot of Pikes Peak, Manitou, 
months in the Rocky Mountains! 
ing. aesthetic dancing, swimming 
many @ 


Colorado. Two glorious 
Horseback riding, mountain climb- 
tennis, archery, nature sketching, 
tomobile and sigh t-seeing trips Board and laundry 

W ILKINSON, Director 


Wewoka, Okla. 


(continued) 


SAN DSTONE CAMP 


Five hours from C hicago on famous Green Lake, Wis. 
Girls 8 to 24 yrs. in three divisions, Twenty counse v 
i truction in all sports, dramatics, art, riding, dancing 
Screened bungalows. For booklet address 

Mrs. EstHER C. DUNHAM, 


211 Carberry Apts., OMana 





FOR 


CAMP MOWANA 


Belgrade Lakes Regi mm of Maine 
For a limited number of boys, 8-160 
An established Camp seventeen se ms under 
amement Careful supervision by skilled 
water sports 
~eparate age groups, Wilh separate activities 
Riding Trips and Mountain Climbing. Canoe 
Resident Physician July 1-September 1 
fhe “Echo publication of the 


in the 


[ 
leaders in all land 


ruising and Sailing 


192 ampers and Cam, 
booklet on requ 


est 
ALEXANDER MAacMaHon 
196 I 


bi 
nnox Road, ¢ i Ni 
CAMP KAHAGON 

For Boys 10-14 
Hardwick, Vermont 
\ camp with an idea), li: 
Nell-balanced program 
Careful supervision 


Heitatis, Ohi 


led t 
Holand and water 
councillors 
and eggs trom nearby farm 
Many 
Thrilling experiences « 


including. 
Experienced 


sports 

Resident nurse 
Best of food 

including overnight 


Vegetables, fresh milk 


Individual attention special features 


king and diamatics omplete equipment 
Large acreage Mod INustrated booklet 
Hreraip I 


(silman ¢ 


rm sanitation 
STKNDEA 


ountry Schoc Kolaund P 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 
On Asquam Lake, Holderness, N 
[he camp which has always 
ence limited to forty-five Boy 
send for booklet 
EpWIn De MERIT? 


ark. B rMoRE, Me 


H 
worked 
tr 


Founded in 1586 
for the future of the bey 
ym eight to twelve preferred 


11 Willow Street, Mass 


WILDMERE 


In the Maine Woods Sebago Lake Region For 4o Christian 
. of vacation that does good Canoeing, sailing 
climbing, the life that a boy loves Motor 
intains, Mt. Katz ahdin Bar Harbor, Poland 
esident physician Booklet A" rating 
A. WoopMAN 340 West 55th Neiw York Cir 


CAMP PENACOOK 


tl 
sot! 


nips 
pring 
IRVIN« 


st 


1 Season. North Sutton, N. H. For boys who w a 
real camp with a varied program ot acuvity Water sports 
Limited number Exceptional equipment 

K Mss 


igh School, SCAR BOKO 


B. MATTERN 
irbor 


(H-ON 


PINE ACRES 
‘ amp tor 


excclle 


50 boys 8-15 West Swanzey, N. H 
Limited enrolment from refined | 
quipment On Swanzey L 
library, athletic fields ‘ 


ymes, mock 


Rith 


tate 
ake range 
atalog 

38) Farmington Ave., 


WILD-CROFT 
On Sebago 
I hree 
od 


ridding 
Ip 


No. Windham, Maine. For Boys 5 to 15 
separate groups, conscientiously trained for Man 
Worthwhile land and water activities. U nlimite d 
Trips. Camperaft. Send for booklet “ The 
i Trained Boy.” Mr. and Mrs. Staniey | 
FREESL, 144 Austin St., W ORCESTER, Mass 


GLENBROOKE 
For Boys 


near Newport, V« 
ind Northern 


uagor 
in Canada 
strated Booklet 


rior 
Maine 


; Kirkland St., CAMBRIDGE, Mass 


CAMP MARANACOOK 


Sor Boys 1oth year Separat« 

Ir Ea rimediates 12-14; 30 Seniors 15 
elors Elective daily program 
anoe ocean trips sports 

booklet 
Ws 


units. 30 Juniors 7-11; 40 
17. Mature experienced coun- 
Cabins. Riding. Mountain, 


All Shop Infirmary. Illustrated 


H. MorGan, Director, READFIELD, Maine 


When writing to schools and camps 


BOYS 


CAMP OSSIPEE 


For Boys. 26th Season 
The outstanding camp of th nite 
All sports. 


Mountains, N. H 
ideal location for riding, swimming, sailing trips 
Under mature supervision 

Superior equipment 
Dairy and vegetable farm 
Forty-page booklet on re 
BUCHER 


juest 


JOHN Director 


Box H, PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON 


SEN-A-PE 


baron, Conn 


Boys Consecutive Season, Experien 


Good ‘ } tt isual camp activities 


Fee $20 


July 2nd to Sept. ist Free Booklet 


Dor. J. W. Merxcer, Director, 
Box H, Windham Club 


be ONKEks, \. \ 


MON- O-MOY: THE SEA CAMPS ‘FOR BOYS 


ast Brewster, Mass., Cape Cod. Superb bathing, sailing, canox 
dee a sea fishing, land sports. Horseback riding. Cabins. T 
Camp Mother. Nutrition classes for underweights. Senior 
mediate, Upper Junior, Junior Camps. 
Booklet. 
HARRIMAN H. Dopp, Worcester Academy, 


WoRCESTER, M 


QUINNEH TUK CAMP FOR BOYS 
Junior and Senior Divisions 
Land and water sports Ponies and riding he 
Nature hikes to lakes and mountains. Camp fires 
( ottages and tents Abundant table 
Rate 3200 No extras Booklet Fst 
Howarp A. M. Briucs llack 


CAMP TEKOA 
On Center Lake. 
in the Heart of the Berkshires 
1680 ft. above sea level 
Season July 1-Angust 26 
Dr. A, J. Locig, 





zoo-acre farm. «+ 


1Q02 


kmetack, NOKLHFIt 


near Becket, Mass 


200, 


\ddreas, 
Wi 


x 401 


CAMP WONPOSET 
Camp for boys at Bantam Lake 
In the Berkshires 
Horseback riding and all other land and water sports 
100 miles from New York 23rd year. Booklet. 
Roser! B. TInDace, 


, (ona 


31 E. 71st St., 


New YORK Ci 


SAGAWATHA LODGE 
Bantam Lake, Conn. Cabin Camp for 50 Boys 
100 miles from New York City. All land and water sports 
Experienced Counsellors, Camp Mother, all that boys need 
Booklet and interviews on request. 
Dr. J. H. Hosss, Director, 





Lakesive, Litchfield Co., ¢ 


CHENANGO-ON-OTSEGO 
Cooperstown, N. ¥ On beautiful Otsego Lake 
75 boys, 6 to 16 years A health-building camp among the 
tains. Expert Leadership Intelligent Supervision. All spor 
Riding. Woodcraft. Campcraft. Nature Lore. Manual 
ing Moderate rates. 15th season. Write for Booklet 
\. A. LOVELAND, 251 Maple St., BrooxkiyNn, “ 


WASSOOKEAG SCHOOL- CAMP 

Camp for Older Boys 

School Program 9 College 
21. 

Camp Program Riding 

Irips. Sports staff of 3 
Lioyp Harvey Harcn, 


and School teachers tor 30 


15 
Tennis Golf, 


Sailing, Aquaplaoi 


Dexrer, Maine 


please mention Harper's Magazine 





CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS 


TOSEBO CAMP 


For Boys 
1oth year 
Portage Lake, Michigan 
High, healthful location 
Ages 6 to 15 
Excellent table 
Hourly oversight 
Safe swimming 
Sea Scouts.” Boat Building 
All sports 
Expert coaches 
References requ 
Easy to reac h 
Catalog 
Address NOBLE 
Box H, 


ired 


HIu 


Todd School, Woopstock, III 


SKON- O-WAH-CO 


ndack Camp for boys 5-13 ye 

es — Saddle Horses. Safe prone il ning and 
t Ball, hikes, tennis. 

= ania Physician. ( 

n for younger boys. Write 
x CHUCK 926 W 


boating Lodge 


amp-Mother. Generous table 


Genesee St mu. ¥ 


» SYRACUSE, 


POK- O- MOONSHINE 
idacks. 23rd year. 30 Counsellors. 
4 8-18, grouped in 5 distinct sections 


. A. ROBINSON 


Box H-2, PEEKSKILL, \. \ 


KAMP KILL KARE 
Summer Camp for Boys. On Lake Champlain. 
i Tents and cabins. 
( All sports. Interesting 
Illustrated booklet. Address 
Lpu F. Perry. Prin. Morristown High School, 
Box H, Morristown, N. | 


22nd season 


mountain and water 


BEAVER CATHOLIC BOYS’ CAMP 


> N.Y 


i ed to 20 boys from homes of refinement 
Fo.ey, 
149 Lexington Ave., 


Dr. Jonn PRILIF 
New York City 


» AMP SHOHOLA 


» camp for boys in a boys’ Paradise. 
Lak ce Greeley in the Poconos 
separate summer school for boys 16 to 20 
and water sports. 
sback riding a specialty. 


} No extras 
\vam E, BRUCHER, 


LANSFORD, Pa 


OLDE MILLE LODGE 


In Welsh Mountains, 45 miles from Philadelphia 

NOT simply a place to send the boy —- BUT planned for the physi 
mental and moral development of the Junior Boy, 7 to 14 years 

zhest type counsellor group. Camp booklet in story and picture 

ailed upon request. 

Dr. R. H. ELDRIDGE 


1 


(Owner-director). Upper Darsy, Pa 


CAMP PENN FOR BOYS 
Ou Lake Champlain. 
22nd season. imited etrrollment. Experienced staff. 
Resident physidan. AllSports. Mountain and water trips. 
Nature study. Lllustrated booklet on request. 
Address W. E. SHUTTLEWORTH or W. E. KNEELAND, Directors, 
Chestnut Hill Academy, CnHestNutT HILt, Pa. 


ROMOPAUK 


\ Junior Camp for boys 7 to 12 

On a 40-acre farm at Diugman’s Ferry in the } 
Land and water sports Best food 

Season rate $150. Write: 

H. E. McCaFrrrey, 


*ocono Mts 


719 W. Nedro Avenue, Par_ape.puta, Pa 


POCONO 

Junior Camp, Senior Camp. oth Season. Boys 8-18 
On 15-mile lake in Pocono Mts. Staff of experienced 
leaders for all Fee includes unlimited horseback 
fiding. Canoe trips, sailing, woodcraft, rifle. 

C. H. Paxson, 113 Kenilworth Rd.. Merton, Pa. 


When writing to schools and cam ps 


BOYS (continued) 





Wonderland Camp 
IN 
Rainier National Park 








FOUR WEEKS in camps, 
hotels, on horseback, fish- 
ing, mountain-climbing, adven- 
ture in America’s Greatest 
Playground, Rainier National 
Park, in the hecrt of the Great 
Northwest. Director of Nation- 

al Park Service highly commends 
this Camp. Non-Sectarian. 

For Boys, age, 14 to 18. Write 
for illustrated pamphlet. 


Rainier National Park Co. 


Tacoma, Washington 











CAMP ST. GEORGE 


Clearwater Lake, Wisconsin Ideal camp for Catholic boys 


16 yrs Complete modern equipment Individual 


rooms 


Chaplain and physician in residence All land and water sports 


Booklet 


Reverend Roserr CC. Macctes 


103 East Chestnut Street i 


( HICAGO 


CAMP ATHABASCA 


A summer camp for boys at Jas 


per National Park 


in the heart of the C Rockies. Reasonable 
rat 
LOLOMI ‘gee E, 
he Harry C. James School for Boys 


1513 Sunset Ave., PASADENA, Cal 


anadian 


MEDICINE BOW BOYS’ CAMP 


Rock River, Wyoming. A high class restricted western « amp for 
boys 12 to 17 yrs. Limited. A cow horse for each boy 
fishing, beautiful mountain trails to ride ittend Cheyenne Rodeo 
For booklet address 
G. Dewey BLANK 
43 Church St., Ware 


PLAtNS, N.Y 


KLONDIKE RANCH 


Offers you a wonderful summer of we 
Illustrated booklet sent on reque 


stern ranch hit 
Addres 


KtonpiKke RANCH, 


FFALO 


MOUNTLASSEN BOYS’ CAMP 
Mountlassen, California. 
For illustrated catalog address 
D. W. INMAN, 


Box 460, Paciric Grove 


A RE-TRAINING CAMP 


For the boy whose abilities have been misdirected A re-educa 
tion for boys with special scholastic difficulties in spelling, reading, 
arithmetic, etc., or with difficulties in social adjustment, 
shyness, self -consciousness, dominance, etc The causes are 
and the boy is retrained by psychological me — 
all advantages of a camp Limited to 15 bo 

Herwert W. Rocers, Ph.D. Lafayette t ‘olle “ge, EASTON, Pa. 


such as 
sought 
Combined with 


AHMEEK 


Established rors. 
Asmall camp for boys in the highlands of Ontario. 
ALBERT W. Frevp, Director 
The CotumsBus AcApemy, 
COLUMBUS, Ohio, 


please mention Harper's Magazine 





CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





NCROFT CAM 
FOR "RETARDED CHILDREN 


On the Maine Coast near Rockland 


Life in the open, Swimming, Canoeing, Motor 
Deep-Sea _F and other Water Sports. 
orseback Riding, Motoring and Tennis 
Trained Directors, Experienced Teachers 
give individual attention to the partic 
each child. 


and 
ular 


Nurses 


needs of 


Physician and Trained Nurse always 
at cam Under same direction as 
Bancroft School near Philadelphia. 
Illustrated Booklet on Request 
Directors 


E. A. Farrington, M.D., and Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Box A, Haddonfield, New Jersey 











SALVEDALE CAMP 


For Girls 6-14; Boy ifth Season 
— nna Seep yey (al tude 
One hour and a half ym New York Boo a 
lable supplied 'b own farm Milk and eg 
Sports, dramati imming, handcraft, nature 
Director, ANN: Pamen 


THE RED COTTAGE 


For Little Children \ stepping-stone between home and larger 
camp. Special attention to cases of malnutrition Ideal location 
safe, sandy beach Adequate supervision Further particulars on 
request. 

CATHERINE M 


June 


Hoop, 


Grove Beacn, Conn 





THE MARKHAM CAMPS 
For Boys and Girls. 
8th season for boys, 2d season for girls. 
Situated opposite each other on 

Mountains, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
Directed by Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Markham, Director 

Country Day and Boarding School, Phoenix, Arizona 
For information and catalog address MARKHAM C Amps 
Mr. or Mrs 


a mountain top int 


M ARKHAM, 
PHOENIX 





MERRICOURT 


“Just the Place for Young Children.” 
Combines outdoor life with home car+ 
for children 2 to 10 for whom the usual « 
$100 per month Large play lawns 
Rev. and Mrs. JoHn H. Kincssury, 


comfort. an ide 


and 
imp life is toe 


Bertin, ¢ 


CADAHO FOR BOYS. JUANITA FOR GIRLS 
Distinctively separate camps on Gardner Lake, Conn 
616 acres of land 
Rates $190, including all land and water sports 
Horseback riding and tutoring are optional 
Illustrated Booklet. 
Miro H. Lieut, 


ORCHARD HILL 
On the beautiful Fox River. 
The Children’s Own Camp. 
Girls and Boys three to ten. 
Dr. Eprra B. Lowry, Director, 
Orchard Hill, St. CHartes, I!! 


Box 102, WALLIN 


FORT 





SUMMER SCHOOLS 


MASSAWIPPI SUMMER SCHOOL 


21st season, at North Hatley, Quebec, on Lake 
Derby Line, Vermont, 

All instruction individual, 

For information addre 

Mrs, ¢ CLARK, 


Massawippi, near 


179 Beac . Boston, Mass. 


THORN MT. SUMMER SCHOOL 
For Boys. Jackson, Altitude 1600 feet. 
The School of « ate A and ochievesn nt 
Est. 1914 Expert teachers in all subjects 
Preparation for college and special examinations 
G. A. Busuee, A.B., B.D., Director, 

3 Hammond St., 


on St 


Sports 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass 


CAMP ALOHA SUMMER SCHOOL 
Squam Lake, Holderness, N. H. Est. 1904. 
Tutoring Camp for Boys, ages 10-20 years 
A fine combination of study and play. 
FpmMuND W. Ocpen, Harvard A.B., LL.B., 


60 State Street, 


Director 
Boston, Ma 


A SUMMER CAMP 
If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of camps advertised in this issue, feel perfectly fre 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. ¢ 





FOREIGN CAMPS 


ROSEMARY 


\ French Vacation School. For young children whose parents 
re travelling in Europe \ beautiful home on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, wich American standards of sanitation and health 
school open from May 17-October 4. Limited number; registra- 
1, St. Tropez, Var., France 


JOURDAN, Villa Sigur 


WE WILL INSERT 
your camp advertisement in a space of this size, seven lines. at 
the following rates: one time, ten dollars and fifty cents; three times 
nine dollars and ninety-eight cents each insertion; six times, nin 
dollars and forty-five cents each insertion; twelve times, eight 
dollars and ninety-three cents each insertion. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33rd St., New York, N. Y 





UNCLASSIFIED SCHOOLS 


STAMMERING 


If the stammerer can talk with ease when alone, and most of them 
can, but stammers in the presence of others, it must be that in the 
presence of others he does something that interferes with Nature in 
the speech process. If then we know what it is that interferes, and 
the » stammerer be taught how to avoid that, it must be that he is 

etting rid of the thing that makes him stammer. That's the FI 
f sophy of our method of cure. Let us tell you about it. SCHC 
FOR STAMME RERS, Tyler, Texas. 


When writing to schools and camps 


YOUR 
MUSIC 


MEMORIS 


If you ie from 11 music EMO for FREE BOOK 


THE MASTER-METHOD OF ORY-PLAYING 
(post free) and learn aa cnaharbeal memory with ease and cer 
tainty. No en of Harmony required. p.c. “acew stating 
whether: you, play the Piano, Violin, "Cello or Organ, and if a moderat« 
or advanced per to: REGINALD FOO 7, F.R.C. O., 19M, 
Beacon House, Temstal Road, London, N.W.6, England. 


(The distance makes no difference) 


please mention Harper's Magazine 





























THE POOR LITTLE FOOL 


by FULTON OwuRSLER 
Author of "Stepchild of the Moon,’ ** Be hold This Dreamer’’ 


‘*@VUPPOSE I were your son instead of your daughter? 

Wouldn't you try to get me out of it?” 
That’s how Susan Stockham, young, lovely, idealistic, 
appeals to her father to save her from the outcome of her 
own companmionate marriage — when her trial husband 
tries desperately to make her marry him. Bat Susan Stock- FULTON OURSLER 
ham had found out something that might with benefit be called to the attention 
of those modern preachers who are urging companionate marriage upon young 
people. And so Susan Stockham said, ‘*NO.” 


This fine, thoughtful book is one that everyone will want to read both because 
of its profound insight into a modern aspect of an old problem — and because 
of its striking, splendid style. A remarkable book — appealing, original, 
serious $2.00 


pe 


PATROL. An Adventure Story of the Desert 


by Puittiep MacDonaLp 


AUGHT like cornered rats! Sometimes it was a Bedouin bullet. Some- 
times a knife in the back. Ten men Nine men Eight men 
Seven men....Until only the sergeant was left. There were four Arabs. But 

he had four guns. 
And crouched in a shallow pit he waited, shouting, screaming, talking to 
himself and singing over 
sVL6 and over 
a * ** T-t-ten little nig’ 
boys! An . then then 
there were ; 
The London Times says of 
this exciting story: 


‘A handful of British cav- 
alrymen stranded upon a 
Mesopotamian oasis and 
harried by Arabs is the 
gaunt theme Mr. Phillip 
“There they were MacDonald has taken for 
now! In fromt of PATROL. Yet he succeeds 
him—three of them : , 
+ ened ert in making of it no mere 
— > his rifle recital of horror and brutal- 
- ity, but something noble.” 
$2.00 
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a T 
THE ISLAND WITHIN 
by Lupwic LewisoHN 

ARRY HANSEN in the N. Y. World says: “It marks a mile 
stone in American books. Lewisohn has developed his 
problem with consummate skill. This is every bit as interesting «s 
UPSTREAM and a much better book."" The London Times says 
‘A noteworthy, memorable narrative worth reading and re-reading.” $2.5 


MEAT A PRESIDENT IS BORN 

by Witsur Danier Sreeu by FanNiz Hours 
N®! since “Thunder on the Left’’ HE novel that is sweeping the 
was published in Harper’s Maga- nation. “It is by tar che best novel 


vine, has a novel aroused so much dis Miss Hurst has written.”’ — The Phala 
cussion as MEAT. $2.50  delphia Public Ledges $2.50 











THE OLD DARK HOUSE BLACK MAJESTY 
by |. B. Priesriey by Joun VANDERCOOK 


T/n See led M ster Ni el : 
WOH NESEY INOS ess a slave—-he died an em 


‘PT‘AKE it in any way — as peror. The dramatic thrilling 


a ‘thriller’, as a charac- : story of Christophe, Emperor of 


ter study, as a tour de force of Me ig ! Haiti, the most romantic figure 
style and setting it is pe in the history of the new world 
good."* — Henry Seidel Canby. th) ae hy | As exciting as “Quentin Dur- 
. Bhs ¢ ward,’ as beautifully written as 
‘Ariel’.’’—W. B. Szasroox, N. Y 
Herald Tribune. Many illustra 





The most exciting chapters 
are sealed. If you leave the 


seal unbroken and return the tions and decorations, colored 


book, your money will be fy end papers and jacket by Mahlon 
retunded. $2.50 sae aunt Manders Blaine $2.50 


OL’ MAN ADAM HOME TO HARLEM 


an’ His Chillun by CLaupe McKay 
The other side a} "* Nigger Heaven" 
told by a new negro author 
HE more dramatic Old Testament ‘ AMAZING in its 
tales, retold in the words of a vividness and 
down south nigger preacher. Chapters zest. When Jake fol- 
include “Eve and That Snake,’ “The lows the trail of a 
Romance and Marriage of Abraham,"" saxophone down 
Wrestling Jacob,’ ‘Baalam and His into some cellar | 
Talking Mule,”’ “Samson, Strong Boy,’ have the same feel- 
‘The Adulteration of Old King David,"’ ing which I have 
‘A Preliminary Motion in Judge Pi- known when cour- 
late’s Court,’” “‘Nigger Deemus.”’ ing Harlem.”’ 
$2.50 Heywood Broun. $2.50 awvatavavavarte 


by Roark Braprorp 
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JIPPING STREET 


by KATHLEEN WoopWwarRD 




















HERE was Jessica Mourn 
who could neither read 
ior write but whose life was 
made glamorous by her moth- 

‘'s stories retailed from 
penny novelettes bought at 
the ragshop and Maggie 


Murphy, who went to the 
hospital for an operation on 


her ears and came out with 


THE SHOWER BOOK 
Burt 


Author of *‘ Planning Your Party’ 


by Emiry Rost 


HIS book was prepared in response to 

the demand for ideas. Here are 
many original suggestions for all types ot 
showers Numerous invitations are in 
rhyme, menus tor refreshments, and many 
imusements are included. Special attention 
has been paid to giving presents $2.00 


LAUGHING 


by Martin ARMSTRONG 


BOOK both merry and wise that 
laughter its due as one of the 
delectable pleasures in life 


new 


gives 
most 
$2.00 


CAMBRIC TEA 


by Resecca Lower 


N_ this 


lives again the 


he 0k 


there 
bright, shimmering 
reality, the thoughts 
and people and emo 
childhood, 


iridescence of a 


tions of 
‘ 

tne 
child’s memory caught 
in the page $2.00 
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BROTHERS 


out her tonsils, having some- 


how got mixed up with 


tonsil cases. Jepping Street is 
real 


the vivid study of a 


personality the storv of 


a real girl who had the 
courage and vitality to drag 
herself up from the squalor 
of the London 


$2.00 


and cruelty 


slums. 


THE BALLAD 
THE BROWN GIRL 


by CouNTEE CULLEN 
tuthor of ‘Color’ and ‘Copper Sun’ 
ie The Ballad of the Brown Girl, his third 
hook of poetry, Countee Cullen has 
written a new and haunting masterpiece 
With the possible exception of Edna Mil 
lay’s Harp Wearer no other modern ballad 
has such emotional strength or so subtle a 
singing power $2.00 


BEWITCHED 
by J. Barny D’AureviLiy 
Translated by Louise Coutier Wiiicox 


ORCERY horror on a_ bleak 
\ Normandy a tale of the midnight mass 
the sinister Abbe of Croix-Jugan $2 


OUTCROP 


Poems by Anpit Huston Evans 
DNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY savs: ‘Verse by 
a young poet who combines clearsightedness 
vith a charming and spontaneous imaginative 
yuality.”" $2.00 


SHIPWRECK IN EUROPE 


by Joser Barn 


OF 


and 


moot in 


FREUDIAN adventure in which an American, 
exposed to the Sa in Vienna, 
finds himself shipwrecked in Europe $2.50 
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Sir Walter 
Raleigh 


hy Mitton WALDMAN 
ONE of the Eliza- 
bethan seamen 
have so glamorous a 
reputation as Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Mr. Wald- 
man has given a striking 
characterization of the versatile and 
gifted hero who has held the popular 
imagination for 300 vears. The 
author has had access to material not 
available when Hume, Spedding and 
Gardiner wrote. It is thrilling authorita- 
tive biography of this famous adven- 
turer. $4.00 


over 


Why We Behave Like 
Human Beings 
hy GeorceE A. Dorsey 


A Grapuic and fascinating presentation of all that 
modern science has learned about human life 
It deals lumin and authoritatively with 
n nature, his physical properties, 
heritance, environment, emotions, instincts, 


race and sex $3.50 


ously 
} 


ins Origin an 


NOVA FRANCIA 
by Marc LescaRBot 


Turis accout 


t of a vovage in 1606 to ‘‘that part of 


New France which is one continent with Virginia” 


s filled with quaint description and observation 
$5.00 


ASIA REBORN 


by Marcuerite HARRISON 


Tuts book tells from 
an unprejudiced 
standpoint what has 
resulted from the Asi- 
atic ferment since the 
Armistice, and is 
written after six years 
of close personal ob- 
$4.00 


servation 


HARPER & 


BROTHERS 


Henry Hudson 
hy LLeweLyn Powys 


also new his- 
Herald -Tribune 


“Romance 

N.Y 

HE biography of the 

daring and inspired 

explorer whose undis- 

maved efforts to dis- 

cover the North West 

Passage to Cathay, make as thrilling a 
story as any in the annals of the Seven 
Seas. The dramatic tale of the mutiny 
in Hudson Bay is set forth in the light 
of new evidence Mr. Powys has dis- 
covered. A baok written “* with a poet's 
imagination and a student's knowledge 
of history." $4.00 


CONQUISTADOR 


by Puttip GUEDALLA 

Author of ‘* Palmerston’ 
Derr, witty impressions of the American scene 
by the brilliant English historian. ‘‘Congutstapor 
shows that Philip Guedalla and Anatole France 
are brothers under their stvles.” The New York 
Times $3.00 


POSSIBLE WORLDS 


by J. B. S. HALDANE 
Author of ‘The Last Judgment” 
Tuis combination of scientific accuracy with a 


highlv stimulating literary style will delight the 
serious and the imaginative reader $2.50 


FREMONT 


by ALLAN NEvINs 


ashes of 
his campfires have 
sprung The 
exciting story of John 
Fremont, pio- 
neer, adventurer and 
soldier.’*This will prob- 
ably remain the defini- 
tive Lifeof Fremont 

N. Y. Tribune. 

2 vols., boxed, $10.00 


From the 
cities.”” 


Charles 
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storv of 
mis 
delib 
sim 


HE extraordinary 
Davida, an American 
sionarv in India, who 
itely cultivates austere 
licity without ever being able 
curb her refreshing and ex 
uberant spirit 
Here is a new and different 
India written from first-hand 
knowledge by a Harper prize novelist 
who has isolated herself for several 
ars in India, amid the strange scenes 
»f which she writes 


KNUCKLES 


hy CLARENCE BuDINGTON KELLAND 


NTO the midst of a nest of crooks 

and the bitterest feud that the quiet 
Vermont country had ever known, 
Warren Cross was sent to revive the 
ving Perrigo mills. 

Knuckles,” a shrewd laconic trader, 
befriends him, and together they fight 
it through. A swift-moving tale packed 
vith humor, action and romance. $2.00 


WATER! 


hy Atpert Payson TERHUNE 
§uthor of’ Lad,’* *’Gray Dawn,” *‘ My Friend the Dog” 

HE romance of Faith 

Christie and voung Gavin 
Cole, engineer fight- 
ing against each other for the 
same ideal, each misunder- 
standing the other. And back 
of it all the suave, plausible, 
sinister Wilgus Bett who has 
his own ideas of how to exploit the 
beautiful Reginskill Valley. In a des- 
perate battle with an escaped convict, 
Faith's courageous golden collie, 
Heather, saves Gavin and makes pos- 
sible his rescue from the mine. A 
thrilling book! $2.00 


HARPER ©& 


DAUGHTERS OF INDIA 


by MaRGUERITE WILSON 
Author of ‘‘The Able McLaughlins”’ 








BROTHERS : 


and ‘‘The Painted Room’ 
Throughout the swift moving 
drama of her story and the 
struggle of the American mis- 
sionary teachers to understand 
the Orientals, Miss Wilson has 
pictured with a wealth of pi- 
quant detail the exotic currents 
of native life. And that from a 
viewpoint of accuracy and of 
fairness to both Indians and Americans. 
A novel of unusual fascination, breath- 
lessly exciting and told with rich 
humorous understanding. $2.00 


PLUCK 
by Bastt K1nG 


OW could she ever pay him back? 

That was the thought tormenting 
Felicia Manning. For when she /ad 
to have money she borrowed from the 
richest man in town. And to pay back 
this man who loved her this young and 
lovely girl had the pluck to sacrifice 
her own happiness. $2.00 


SO MUCH GOOD 


hy GILBERT FRANKAU 
Author of ** Masterson™’ 
ECAUSE a man's. will 
was stronger than hers 
she was betrayed. Because 
she was afraid she married a 
rich old man. Because she did 
not love her husband she ran 
away with another man. And 
then, in London, after Allan 
had died in the war before he could 
marry her The story of a woman 
buffeted from the arms of one man to 
another but whose heart remained with 
the only real love she ever had known. 
‘... extremely entertaining . . . the last 
word inmodernism.'’—Dorothy Dix. $2.00 
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ee the Thrill 


that you felt when you 


read ‘‘ The Virginian’’ 





Ke fall 
from your shoulders. 
the 


cares 





your 


L 


household worries. Breathe deep 


Forget rushing 

















world of business and 





of the clean air of the California 
mountains. Ride the danger trails 
“Nevada” 


new novel; and discover for your- 


with in Zane Grey's 
self the magic spell that makes 
Zane the popular 


novelist the whose 


Grey most 


in world 
books are read and enjoyed from 


Hudson Bay to the Cape Town. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


a 
This Romance of the West 
is the story of a 
Lonely Man 


** Jus’ call me ‘Nevada’,” 


for a whisper of his real nan 


he sa 


would have meant dishonor a: 
death. But with desperate co 
age and gallantry he won back 1! 
right to his 


use name 


made his nickname famous. 


One “Nevada” 
into the Gold Mine, Lineville’s 


night dropped 


gambling hell, where a girl la 
the floor. A man had 
her **Nevada” 


found him and did the one thing 


dying on 
thrown there. 
his code allowed. After the shot 
he vanished hunted as a killer. 
The mysterv of his whereabouts 
and the dashing gallantrv of his 
adventures form the heart of this 


romance, 


Read his story 
in the splendid 
new novel by 


ZANE GREY 


KING OF OUTDOOR 
STORY WRITERS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘““FORLORN RIVER” 


$2.00 Everywhere 
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NOTE: “The Book in Italy” has been entirely subscribed in the bookswres where 
u few copies may still be available. There will be no other edition of this book. 


THE BOOK IN ITALY 


bacsimile reproductions from the most famous printed volumes of th. 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, collected under the auspices of th 
Royal Italian Minister of InSruGion. Introduction by Dorr. Comm 
Guipo Biaci, late librarian of the Royal Medicean-Laurentian 
Library, Florence, with explanatory text by WittiamM Dana OrcuT! 


HIS tamous collection of reproductions, brought together by the late 
librarian of the Laurentian Library as the chief exhibit of Italy ar 
che Paris Ex position of 1900, and since then a constant source of pleas 

ure and inspiration to book Jovers and students who have been fortunate 
enough to have the opportunity of studying it in Florence, is now for the first 
time issued in book form by special permission of the Italian government 
The facilities afforded Dr. Biagi in gathering this material were so unusual 
that no similar collection ever has been or ever again can be brought together. 


William Dana Orcutt, author of “In Quest of the Perfect Book’’ and 
The Kingdom of Books,’ has supplemented the work of his old friend by 
supplying elaborate explanatory text, explaining how the art of printing 
came to each Italian city, who the early printers were, and the significance 
of the volumes themselves. In studying these pages with Dr. Biagi, Mr. 
Orcutt found them to be more than an exhibit of books or of printers: they 
were veritable human documents which revealed the extraordinary period 
in which they were produced. This unusually intimate approach has 
produced a volume which will be a fascinating companion tor all book- 
lovers as well as of incalculable value to bibliographers. The format of the 
volume permits nearly all of the 132 reproductions to be kept full size; 
there are three plates in four colors and gold, and in addition 128 pages of 
text 


The volume is set in Bodoni type, cut after the designs of the great Italian 
printer, Giambattista Bodoni, at the end of the XVIII cencury 


Che color plates were made and printed by L’Arte Della Stampa, of 
Florence, Italy. The halftones were made by the Walker Engraving Com- 


pany, of New York 


The volume is arranged and printed by the Plimpton Press, under the 
personal supervision of William Dana Orcutt. 


Che edition is limited to 750 numbered copies tor America There will 
be no other edition 


Folio, 12 * 9% inches, bound m half boards, galt top, in box Price $15.00 
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WHY TRAVEL! 


From the middle ages onward the value of travel in 
foreign countries has been recognized as adding the 
(inal touch to a liberal education. 

lhe broadening of one’s views accomplished by 
travel can also be effected by coming in contact 
with the fresh viewpoint on world affairs and the 
unbiased ideas on men, letters and things presented 
11) 


Che Manchester Guardian 


J WEEKLY k- 


It is a storehouse of information on international 
politics, European trends of thought, current Eng- 
lish literature, and cultural developments the world 


OVer 


Che intellectualiy inclined in more than sixty coun- 
tries depend on THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
WEEKLY to keep them furnished with reliable 
information on all important world happenings and 
to keep their viewpoint on vital affairs clear and 
unprejudiced 


| Mail Coupon Below | 


THe MaNncHEesTeR GUARDIAN 
222 West 42nd Street, New York City 

I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to THE MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN WEEKLY, to be mailed direct from Manchester, England, to: 


Nam 


Address 
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The Master 
Furnace Man 














Where H. igh Praise 


does not Imply a High Price 


ELECTROL OIL HEAT IS WITHIN REACH OF ALL! 


over every phase of the burner’s operation day and 
night like a living sentinel regulating the flow of oil, 


The finethings which are beingsaid about the Electrol 
Oil Burner might imply that it is high priced... Such 


snot the case. 


Electrol is priced within reach of all. Regardless 


of the size of your purse or your home, 
you can enjoy the advantages of Elec- 
trol heat. Economical in operation... 
Quiet... All-Electric... Entirely Auto- 
matic. Neverthe need to turn a hand, 
— yet every room always at the tem- 
perature you desire no matter howcold 
or changeable the weather. 

Electrol, with its Master Control, has 
made dependable automatic heata 
certainty. The Master Control watches 


timing the ignition, governing combustion. 


A few of the many 
thousands of Electrol owners 


GEORGE P. BALDWIN, 
Vice Pres., General Electric 
Company, Greenwich. 
RUSSEL E. GARDNER, Jr. 
President, Gardner Motor 
Company, St.Louis. 
ALFRED KNOPF, 
Publisher, New York. 
WILLIAM SKINNER, 
Skinner's Silks and Satins, 





L Holyoke. 





The 1928 Electrol is as far ahead of its field as oil heat 


isover coal. Whereverit is sold, you will 
find a complete oil heating service 
backed by asound, large, growing man- 
ufacturing organization. Made in sizes 
for every type of building, large or 
small. Can be purchased on an attrac- 
tive payment plan if desired. Send 
for “The Master Furnace Man,” an 
enlightening booklet on oil heat. 


ELECTROL INC. of MISSOURI 
188 Dorcas Street * St. Louis, U.S.A. 


FLECTROL 


She OIL BURNER with Fhe Master Control 


Listed as Standard by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, and bears their label. 
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HENRY D. FORSYTHE Inc 
2501 PARK AVENUE 


Aew York. 
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YOUR CAR TELLS THE WORLD A LOT ABOUT YOU 


So does your business letterhead— more perhaps than you intend it should 


EOPLE who watch you ride by, 
measure your prosperity and 
your taste by your car. People who 
hear from you by mail draw their 
conclusions from your stationery. 
Good letterheads, of strong, crisp 
paper, are an asset to your business. 
The man who draws your letter from 
its envelope and unfolds a strong, 
substantial sheet of beautiful paper 
receives a distinct impression that 
this comes from a business in good 
standing. 


Written on Old Hampshire Bond, 
your letter will take on added char- 
acter and dignity. The sheet will 
retain its fresh crispness; the typing 
will not fade or blur. 

The small extra cost of using this 
splendid all-rag paper is a modest 
investment to put your letters in the 
preferred class. 

Ask your printer, lithographer or 
engraver to show you examples of 
business stationery of Old Hamp- 
shire Bond. 


Old Hampshire #iond 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


Also Makers of Old 





SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


Hampshire Social Stationery 


the Writing Table” 
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| John Doe MD | 

















© serum i 1c, 
“We're not sick, Daddy. Why are you taking us to the Doctor?” 
“Why? To do all we can to keep you from ever getting sick.” 


OUR children will probably never forget the odd experience of 
being taken to the doctor when they are perfectly well. Perhaps 
no other act of yours could stamp more indelibly on their minds 
the wisdom of preventing sickness, 
When your boys and girls were ill nothing was left undone to make them 
as comfortable as possible and to help them to get well. But have you 
done what you can do to spare them from future illnesses? 
Have you guarded against diphtheria, typhoid, smallpox and rickets? Have 
you had adenoids removed? Teeth, eyes, throats, legs and feet—every 
part of the body should be examined. Modern medical science teaches 
us that in order to prevent much needless disease and suffering every 
child should have a complete physical examination at least once a year. 


Make May 1928 a banner month for your children. Have them weighed, 
measured and examined for known and unknown defects. Give them a 
fair start toward a happy and useful life. S 
The Metropolitan has issued a booklet, “Out of Babyhood into Child- -:s 
hood"’, which gives valuable advice on preventable diseases with helpful 
suggestions concerning diet, environment and training. Mailed free “4 
upon request to the Booklet Department, Metropolitan Life Insurance - 
Company, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. Write for it. 


Haley Fiske, President. : sora 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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.. $4000 


.. cut off the bill 
and every paper doing its job 


IN THE office of one of the leading public utility 
companies several hundred kinds of forms, 
card records and ledger sheets are used. Until 
a few months ago these were being printed on 
108 different grades of paper. The list included: 


54 bond papers for forms 
45 index bristols for card records 
9 ledger papers 


This state of affairs came about quite natu- 
rally. Having no fixed standards of paper qual- 
ity for various uses the purchasing department 
merely bought its forms from good printers at 
what it considered fair prices. When a new form 
was ordered, the choice of the paper was left 
to the printer, who of course had only a vague 
idea of how it was to be used. . . . In general 
he chose any paper he had in stock that seemed 
to fit the purpose. . . . Three months or so 
later the form came up for reorder. . . . The 
purchasing department clerk, following estab- 
lished custom, marked it “same as last.” .. . 
And so “same as last” it remained. 

In making an analysis of this company’s 
paper needs, the Paper Users’ Standardization 
Bureau first found out what each form was 
meant to do—how long it must last—and how 
much handling it would be likely to receive. 
Applying scientific standards, the Bureau found 
that 10 different grades of paper would do the 
work perfectly. Its report recommended: 


4 bond papers for forms 
3 index bristols for card records 
3 grades of ledger papers 


AGLE 


The first saving was shown in the paper bill, 
Over $4000 was saved by being able to buy in 
case and ton lots instead of reams, and by 
printing each form on a paper which would 
meet all service requirements at a minimum cost. 

A second saving of several hundred dollars 
came from combining many forms on large 
sheets of paper and printing them at once. 

And perhaps the most valuable result of all 
was that the right paper was used in every case. 
There were no makeshifts—no misfits. 


¥% You, too, can have your business 
papers standardized 


At your service are the broad experience and 
unusual facilities of the Paper Users’ Standardi- 
zation Bureau, founded for the purpose of 
helping American business houses put the right 
paper to work in the right place. The complete 
service includes a thorough analysis of all your 
firm’s individual printed forms and provides 
you with a comprehensive report which can be 
made the basis of efficient buying. 

Because of the scope of this service it can be 
rendered only to a limited number of corpora- 
tions this year. 

It is made without charge or obligation of 
any sort. 

American Writing Paper Company, Inc., 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


PAPERS 


THE RIGHT PAPER FOR THE PURPOSE 


Eagle-A Bond Papers 
Coupon. Agawam. Persian. Contract. 
Airpost. Chevron. Acceptance. Norman. 
Telephone. 


Eagle-A Ledger Papers 
Brunswick Linen Ledger. Account Linen 
Ledger. Extension Ledger. Gloria Ledger. 


Other Eagle-A Business Papers 
include Covers, Books, Offsets, Bristols, 
Mimeograph and Manifold Papers. 


LOOK FOR THE EAGLE-A MARK IN THE 
PAPER YOU USE 
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Widening the Telephone Horizon 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THE memory of many now liv- 

ing, Alexander Graham Bell made 

the apparently rash prediction 

that the day would come when we could 
talk to other countries, even across wide 
expanses of water. That was shortly 
after the historic conversation between 
Boston and Cambridge, a distance of 
two miles. 

Bell’s vision was made a reality when 
in 1926 New York and London spoke 
together in two way conversation, and 
when in 1927 this service was opened to 
the public between any point in the 
U. S. A. and Great Britain. Since then, 


Mexico has been brought into 

speaking distance; important 

cities of continental Europe have 
come within the voice horizon of the 
United States. 

Even more important, the Bell Sys- 
tem in the United States now embraces 
18,500,000 telephones—a growth for 
the past year of more than 750,000. 

We may now converse with each other 
from practically any point in this coun- 
try to any other, and may talk beyond 
our borders and across the sea. That is 
measurable progress in widening 
America’s telephone horizon. 
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Correcting an Error 
















OR ages, marble has appealed to the 
F public as a semi-precious stone—a ma- 
terial suggestive of wealth, luxury and culture. 
To suggest, then, that you consider marble as 
an interior finish on the basis of its ultimate 
economy, might appear a bit unusual. 


It will pay you to send for the 
handsomely illustrated booklet, ‘‘The 
Everyday Uses of Marble."’ It gives 
the facts about marble treatments in 
many differenttypes of buildings, in- 
cluding the home and garden. A copy 
is free for the asking—write to De- 
partment 5-E. 


And yet, all about us are forceful examples 
of marble treatments that were installed 
principally because of this very fact. 


Bathrooms, sun parlors, living-rooms and even kitchens are profiting in 
appearance, low upkeep costs and actual cleanliness by the extensive use of 
marble; and gardens have taken on a new beauty because of its everlasting 
charm and inimitable colorings. 


Ne 


See is No Substitute for Marble 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING - CLEVELAND - OHIO 
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COMPANION CAR TO CADILLAC 


Car of cars, the La Salle, for those attuned to this new, vigorous day— for those who live 


life to the full. Brilliant in performance, it is built indeed for this breathless, brightly=colored 


age. A supremely great car because of the flawless coordination of the mechanism of its 

So=degree, V-type, S-cylinder engine—an engine without peer in any kind of goings. A su- 

premely beautiful and luxurious car because of its bodies by Fisher and by Fisher=Fleetwood. 
1928 prices substantially lower on the entire La Salle line— from $2350 to $2875, 


£ o. &. Detroit. Five new models— including new five-passenger family sedan. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of General Afotors Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan Oshawa, Canada 
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Convicting— 
the rich! 


Wealthy malefactors » + + legal gladiators + + » 
jury fixing » + + one law for the rich, another for 
the poor » » + bootlegging justice + » + techni- 
calities » + + lobbyists + + + 


Can a Rich Man be Convicted? 


Yes, says Arthur Train, well-known lawyer, 
although up to the time of trial a rich man has a 
great advantage over a poor one, once before the 
jury his money means nothing. 

But Upton Sinclair delivers the axiom: the reason 
we can’t send our rich criminals to jail is that we 
don't want to — we aspire rather to join their ranks. 


Read this debate in the May FORUM Magazine 
Clip this coupon and save $1.00 


AAA yr ’ vf ’ yrrvrdrrrrrtrirdrir¢ggg¢ 


The FORUM Magazine ist 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enter my subscription for 6 months beginning with the May issue, 
$1.00 enclosed. 


Name 


Address City and State........... 


MAY FORUM ON SALE NOW 7 40c AT ALL NEWS STANDS 


"9 - cf 
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[sUMMER OUTINGS ON 


TIRES BY | 





LEE Conshohocken 


Possibly it is natural to think of LEE of Conshohocken only as 
makers of good tires. 

Yet the products from our two big plants suchas fire and garden 
hose, surgical rubber, transmission and conveyor belts, floor cover- 
ings, tiling, matting, etc., are known and used the world over. 

23 acres of floor space are necessary to turn out the hundreds 
of rubber products which find their way unheralded into almost 
every home and factory. 

It takes a small army of craftsmen to do this work, and it takes 
technical skill ofa high order to keep each item uniform and up to 
Lee standards. 

We believe no other manufacturer watches the processing of 
each batch with so many meticulous tests and analyses. It is a Lee 
habit of long standing. This is your assurance that every tire, cube 
or any other LEE of Conshohocken product will stand the closest 
scrutiny, and give the service you have a right to expect. 


a LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 2 
/ Factories: Conshohocken, Pa., and Youngstown, Ohio j 


Compared to ~ makes of heavy duty bal- 

loons, you will find the LEE Shoulderbilt 

bigger, taller and oftentimes heavier. They 

are over over-size. The greater service to 
you must be obvious, 


COST NO MORE TO BUY ~ MUCH LESS TO RUN 





“= 
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“A fascinating book .. . full of exciting information.” — says 
Bruce Barton. 


WHAT ABOUT ADVERTISING? 


by KENNETH M. GOODE and HARFORD POWEL, JR. 
1. W. Shaw says: “Rare combination of brilliancy 


Claude C. Hopkins says: ‘A wealth of informatio: 
and common sense 


that amazes me. . No advertising man who 
says: “I honestly think thi has his career at heart should fail to read thi 
the best book on the subject yet written i — vs Msc ol ‘it leading con- 
ai 6 : , . tributions to modern advertising literature. 
Merle Thorp says: ‘At last there has been written a ia iit 
good book on advertising.”’ 399 Pages 5 


Price, $3.50 
THE RESERVE BANKS AND 
THE MONEY MARKET 


by W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 


Assistant Federal Reserve Agent, Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
With an introduction by Benjamin Strong, Governor, Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
D. Young says: **The Federal Reserve System Alexander Dana Noves says: ‘“This book is a valu- 
e people's ager govern their supply of able contribution to the literature that has grow 
t ny undue influence up around the Federal Reserve System. In many 
‘our w it works every intelli- respects it resembles Walter Bagehot’s 
gent citizen should know. It cannot be learned 
better than by ading r. W. Ras dolph Burgess’ 
book.’ 


Earnest Elmo Calkin 


f politics or classic 
analysis of the Bank of England's operations 

is extremely clear and comprehensive."’ 

326 Pages Price, $3.00 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR EXECUTIVES 


A Study of Human Nature in Industry 
by ELLIOTT D. SMITH 


. , : : 
e book abounds with Huzo Diemer says cannot fail to arouse and 
actual cases where psycl olo 7V 1 ] 


is applied, and the hold the interest of men who have had 


Glenn L. Gardiner say if 


experience 


executive is bound to recognize parallel cases in iS executives in \ Cal 
his Own experience very practical because be read with equal benefit by one who has done 
the author approaches psychology ] 
daily situations with whicl 


familiar 


ndustr 


business and i 


al lines, anc 


1 | ae : s } 
every executive |! by one who is mak 1g his first entry into the field 


through the — extensive reading along psychologic 1d 
il ie fiel 


behavior and actions. 


Price, $3.5 
SAFETY AND PRODUCTION - LIN STORE DISTRIBUTION 


A Report by the AND MANAGEMENT 
American Engineering Council by WILLIAM J. BAXTER 


This report contains a as: Have AN up-to-the-mit 
industrial accidents increased in frequency or i Faoneie: tes -vecan] 
severity in recent years? If there is such an increase, srinciples, no less than of merchandise methods, 
is iC proportionately greater or han tl makes the book invaluable for reference suUrposes 
increase in production? Can industrial accidents be vestment bankers, manufacturers, aa whole- 
better controlled under modern conditions of pro 

duction; and if so, how 


fo st ? | ee 
pwers 6 ow 7 fions ute analysis of the chain store as 
1; 


distribution. Its discussion of 


as well as for chain store owners and 
t Does safety work interfere managers. 
with production? Is the safest factory the most 179 Pages Price, $5.00 
ethcient factory? 


366 Pages Price, $5 








Send your order f hese books with your business card and they 


will be mailed on approval. Or get them at your bookstore 








HARPER & BROTHERS » 49 East 33rd Street » New York 





“HARPER BUSINESS BOOKS = 
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Movie Stars... WANTED! 


How would you like to be a Movie Star? Or a Movie 


OME out “on 
location” and 

A \earn the thrill 
of the newest of all dramatic arts 

. amateur movie-making! 

No previous experience is neces- 
sary. No years of apprenticeship 
are needed. Tomorrow you can be 
on location. Making your own 
action-shots — close-ups — love 

With all the joyous thrills 
that go with movie-making. 


scenes. 


Now Movie-Making is 


the Vogue 


Nowadays, itseemsas thoughevery- 
one were interested in amateur 
movie-making. Andis it any wonder 
when you consider the facts? 

For here is a new art... a new 
opportunity for self-expression ... 
a new source of home entertain- 
ment. 

The hard work is done. The 
months and years of research have 
passed. Now, thanks ¢~ ‘he efforts 
of Eastman Scientists, Home 
Movies are as easy to make as the 
ordinary snapshot. Anyone can 
take them with professional results. 

Everything is sim, licity itself. 
No grinding crank. No need to 
focus. No tripod. You just sight 
the camera either from waist height 
or eye level. It’s just as easy as 
making an ordinary snapshot. 

Then press the button. A shutter 
whirls inside, and the film slides 


Director? Ora Scenario Writer? Orall three in one? Read 
this amazing story of how Amateur Movies are produced 


swiftly behind the always-ready 
lens, Instantly every action within 
the scene before you, every chang- 
ing sequence of light and shadow, 
is registered for all time on your 
film. 

Then comes the greatest thrill of 
all. When the films are taken, your 
work is done. We develop them 
for you at no extra cost, and return 
them ready to run on your own 
silver screen. 


You see them in your own 

living room 
Now with equal ease your films are 
shown. Switch on your Kodascope 
Projector and instantly the screen 
becomes alive with action. Drama 
... adventure... romance. .. all 
are captured on the film and flash 
into a swift pattern of light and 
shadow in the quiet of your dark- 
ened room. 

To supplement your movie pro- 
gram, Kodak Cinegraphs, 100- and 
200-foot reels covering a variety of 
subjects, are available at your 
dealer’s, $7.50 per 100 feet, the 
reel becoming a permanent part of 
your film library. 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of All Home Movie Cameras 


The World War 
movies are still avail- 
able in a complete 
2000-foot picture taking 114 hours 
to show ($150), and in five selected 
200-foot reels, $15 each. 

In addition, full length films, 
which constitute a complete enter- 
tainment and include the biggest 
screen successes of famous stars, 
may be secured for a modest rental 
from the nearest Kodascope 
Library. 

Today a real movie camera, that 
takes pictures of sparkling clear- 
ness, sells for only $70. This in- 
cludes everything necessary for 
movie-making. 

And the Kodascope Projector— 
a wonderful device for throwing 
the pictures you have made upon 
a screen—may now be purchased 
for as little as $60. The silver screen 
itself costs $10. 

Go see the Ciné-Kodak at your 
nearest Kodak dealer’s. Remember 
Ciné-Kodak embodies Eastman’s 
forty years’ experience in devising 
easy picture-making methods for 
theamateur. Unbiased bythe prece- 
dents and prejudices of profes- 
sional cinema camera design, the 
men who made “still” photography 
so easy have now made home 
movie-making simple for you. Get 
the facts about Home Movies. For 
an interesting booklet about this 
subject, write to the Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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acceptable 


Not unti the last vestige of dandruff 
is gone, can you be considered a fas- 
tidious person, acceptable socially, 





Checking dandruff pleasantly 


“Glittering tresses which 
now shaken loose, showered 
gold.’’ So wrote Meredith. 
And Bailey added that they 
“drop upon thy cheek like 
gold-hued cloud flakes on 
the rosy morn.”’ 


That was in the days be- 
fore dandruff. Today, the 
perfect head of hair is the 
exception. Through igno- 
rance, carelessness, or lazi- 
ness, today’s women need- 


lessly allow dandruff to get 
the upper hand. 

Don’t tolerate this condi- 
tion, in yourself or members 
of your family. Ordinary 
dandruff (spread by prom 
cuous use of combs, etc.), 
can usually be checked 
quickly and pleasantly by 
the systematic use of 


LISTERINE 


the safe antiseptic 


Listerine. No expensive 
‘**treatments.’’ No compli- 
cated ‘‘cures.”’ 
Simply douse it on the 
scalp, full strength, and 
massage vigorously, occa- 
sionally using a little olive 
oil if your hair is excessively 
dry. Keep it up for several 
days. You will be amazed 
and delighted by results. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 











You'll like it 
Listerine Tooth Paste is as refreshing as 
it is effective and but 25c the large tube. 
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... THE WORLDS FINEST 
HEATING PRODUCTS 


POPULAR PRICES 


Give perfect heating at lowest fuel cost 








“American” Corto Radiator 


A size for every purp 


{ Heatin g Product 


Ideal Red Jacket Boiler for Every Need 


al, Coke, Oil or Gas 


Burns hard or soft C¢ 
te building 


An appropriate size for every 


OU can now enjoy the very best in heating at no extra 
cost. The new heating products offered by the American 
Radiator Company embody every modern refinement and im- 
provement. Yet they cost no more than ordinary equipment. 
The beautiful new Ideal Red Jacket Boiler with long 
double flue gallery is highly efficient; completely equipped; 
thoroughly and indestructibly insulated; and its doors are 
porcelain enameled, insuring an enduring beauty. 
With this boiler in the cellar and American Corto Radiators upstairs, 
you areassured ofa lifetime of heating comfort with the utmost economy. 
3 YEARS TO PAY! 
Specify Loe Ideal Red Jacket Boiler with 
i } merican” Corto Radiators “a é 
irst Class Heatine Merchants’ 


7 Demon ation at All] Sores 


OMAHA 

ST. PAUL 
DENVER 
SEATTLE 

SAN FRANCISCO 


WASHINGTON 
BUFFALO 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
DETROIT 


CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 
INDIANAPOLIS 
MILWAUKEE 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 


‘Branch Offices: 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 


Ideal “Hotcoil” 
Gas Water Heater 


3 sizes—20-30-40 Gallons 
The lowest priced completely 
equipped automatic storage heat- 
er on the market. Gives abundant 
hot water dayand night, operating 
with the utmost economy. Porce- 
lainenamel top and base of per- 
manent beauty. 


One Year to Pay/ 


and up according to 
size Plus installation 
F.O.8. BUPPALO, WY. 
* Approved by 


Good Housekeeping Institut 
and American Gas Associati« 


Mail this Coupon to the Branch Office 
nearest you 
QG-5§-28 
AMERICAN RADIATOR CO. 
Please send me descriptive literature 
about your new heating and hot water sup- 
ply products 


Name 
Address 


City 





Read the truth 





— when they 
learn fo smoke 


for pleasure 


they flock {oO 





Save time, energy and money — 
don’t market every 





The General Electric 
Refrigerator is unusually 
roomy and it keeps all food 
healthfully fresh 


It’s such a relief not to have to go to mar- 
ket every day. Two or three times a week 
will do the job— with energy and time and 
money saved —if you have a General Elec- 
tric Refrigerator. 


For even the smallest model is so designed 
that it can hold a generous store of foods 
—several days’ supply for the average fam- 
ily. And its temperature is just right to keep 
meats wholesome, milk sweet, salads crispy, 





The General Electric has no belts or fans 
or drain pipes. All the machinery is hermet- 
ically sealed in one steel casing. It needs 
absolutely no oiling. And your bills for 
electricity will tell you the pleasant story 
that this perfect refrigeration is economical. 


In fact, now that the fifteen years of exper- 
iment in the General Electric laboratories 
has produced this simple, quiet, efficient 
refrigerator, there’s no reason for being 
without the advantages it can give you. 


There are many models—at a wide range 
of prices. Get full information about them 
by writing us for booklet B-5, which is il- 
lustrated and completely descriptive. 


GENERAL 3 ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 





ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT + OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY - 


HANNA BUILDING - 











CLEVELAND. OHIO 
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‘Between You 


~N andr 


Needless 
Trouble/ 


SuDDEN ... Startling... the 
accident that has been lurking 
‘round the corner takes you 





unawares. ° AUTOMOBILE pupue LIABILITY 
While you are dazed and bewil- en 
dered the unpleasantness and Cie q [No X-£7/032 
expense that follow come to in- Z 
crease your troubles, ten-fold. 


UNLESS ~ 
the insurance man who serves you 
has made certain that your pol- 
icy covers just such an emergency. 


UNLESS - 
he is ‘on the job,” ready to fill in Rag 
2 “ Lipees 7 /IAL 
the breach, to keep you from un- wee ps 
necessary trouble. —— 


UNLESS ~ 


your policy carries the name of 
such dependable companies as the 
Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., the American 
Employers’ Insurance Company, 
or the Employers’ Fire Insurance 
Company, comprising The Em- 
ployers’ Group. 


When you deal with The Em- 
ployers’ Group you may be cer- 
tain that the man who dire@ly 


serves you will plan your insur- EMPLOYERS’ 


ance to proteét you from the in- ’ 
: LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
convenience of needless trouble. 




















THE 


EMPLOYERS’ 


There's an Employers’ FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Group Representative AMERICAN 


in Your Neighborhood EMPLOYERS’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


SEE 


¢ Write for Our BOOKLET 
“What Is It and What of It” ! . : 
‘Saris teaueenct inden gives Prattically every kind of Insurance 

briefly the whys and where- except Life Insurance 

4 fores of modern insurance. 

Your request will place you 


under no obligation—nor | 110 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


= ecaronpyctod ag aa y, “The Home of the Service that Satisfies” 
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First Aid to 
poe this Harassed Shoppers 


Permanent Black: a, If you don’t like to shop, or 
Writing Ink Haven't time to shop, or 


Aren't accessible to the shops, or 
Jusr RINSE OUT the pen 
first, for Higgins’ Eternal isa oe F : 
different and better kind of Can't stand the strain of shopping. 
ink. , : 
Writing in Eternal lasts as long as Don't bother about it any more 
the paper itself; clear and crisp in Sens > = 
ledger accounts, financial and legal 5 r. ; just give up and let Jane 
records proof against age, light TRH , do it for vou 
and chemical eradicators. : 3 ; 
For social correspondence as well, 
it is incontestably correct the , . , 
better stationers and druggists everywhere sell it. In case you aren't familiar with cl 
Made only by Chas. M. Higgins & Co., manufacturers Shopping Service which PRs 
of Higgins’ American Drawing Inks for almost half a Se dain. Mianigelibenegaltient pci Harper 
century. MaGazine conducts for its readers, 
HI G G I N Ss entirely without charge of course, 
turn to the ‘‘Where-to-Shop"’ Sec- 
tion in the front of the magazine 
yes, it’s that attractive blue and 
ivory part with all the pictures) and 
learn all about it 


a wth 


Don’t know how to shop, or 




















THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL 


for your children is perhaps the most important choice you have to make 


If you have difficulty in making a selection from among the large number of schools 
advertised in the Educational Directory in the front part of this issue, feel perfectly 
free to write us for information and suggestions, stating the kind of school wanted, 


+} 


the locality preferred, and the age of the student for whom assistance is required. 


! Information Bureau, Harper’s MAGAZINE, 49 East 33rd St., New York City 


for over — years master 
builders of instruments 
with superb tonal beauty 
GRAND PIANO DIVISION, ~~ * DE KALB, ILLINOIS 
UPRIGHT DIVISION, --=- N. TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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USCLES inactive during the 
winter are easily tired. Stiff- 
ness, lameness and soreness follow 
even moderate exercise. A thor- 
ough rubbing with Absorbine, Jr. 
will arouse the circulation, break 
congestion, and bring the muscles 
into their proper condition, Let 
Absorbine, Jr. give you mid-sea- 
son form for the first rounds of 
golf or opening sets of tennis. a id 


Absorbine, Jr. acts promptly. 
Though a powerful and effective 
liniment, it does not burn or stain 
the skin. There are many other uses 
for Absorbine, Jr. Read “Timely 
Suggestions” in each carton. 


At all druggists’ $1.25. Hospital size, $2.50 
Send for free trial bottle 


W.F. YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


or 


muscles & 


UA 
as 
relief Jim 
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THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
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This Age of Decentralization 


NE of the greatest and most far-reaching 
developments of the present time is the 
tendency for industry to decentralize. 
Why are manufacturers looking to the cities and 
towns at a distance from their old home offices to 
locate branch factories and offices there? 
High freight rates which run up the cost of dis- 
tribution have made decentralization of opera- 
Then, 


too, the fitting of the towns for industrial pur- 


tions almost imperative in many cases. 


poses by the great increase in electric service has 
enabled both the big industries and the workers 
they employ to enjoy the added advantages of 
factory sites away from congested areas, expressed 
in lower living costs and the consequent savings 
in production costs. Both from a standpoint of 
savings in production and distribution the move- 
ment of big business toward the younger and 
smaller cities and towns marks a valuable and 
logical readjustment of the nation’s business 
structure. 

Instead of having the vast population necessary 
for the large production which this machine age 
makes necessary, all herded together in a few big 
cities, from now on we shall undoubtedly ob- 
serve a marked tendency toward a movement 
back to the towns ahd cities in widely separated 
localities. 

As one great utility company points out: 

“The forces which made possible the industrial 
progress of recent years concentrated industry 
and population in congested centers. When 
electric power first became a factor in industry it 
was similarly confined. . .. The problem of 
bringing an equal quality of electric service to the 
countryside, the towns and rural sections, was 
one of duplicating, in somewhat modified form, the 
conditions which favored the provision of electric 


service in the cities. . . . The electrification of 
the countryside which has resulted is foremost 
among the factors which are arresting the con 
centration of population. The towns as a con 
sequence are sharing to an increasing extent 
American industrial achievement. Any 
enjoying reasonable transportation facilities 
now a potential industrial center.” 


tow 


The facts as thus stated by a company with« 
service to sell are not only an excellent thing for 
the country, but they also spell opportunity to 
both the manufacturers and the towns and cities 
of the country. 

Opportunity for manufacturers to take ad- 
vantage of lower freight rates as a direct result of 
locating one or more branch factories at strategi 
points, to secure lower production costs and bet- 
ter living conditions for their employees. Oppor 
tunity for the cities and towns of America to tell 
the manufacturers what they offer in the way o! 
those advantages which the manufacturers ar 
looking for. 

This age of keen competition makes lower pro- 
Every 


alert manufacturer is searching out methods t 


duction and distribution costs essential. 


lower these costs so that he can distribute an 
The manu- 
facturer in a congested city who discovers that h 


equally good article at a lower price. 


can secure cheaper water or electric power in 
smaller city or town, a reliable labor supply in a 
place where living conditions are cheaper and 
more conducive to the good health of his workers, 
a dependable source of raw material, is able, by 
changing his location or opening a branch factor) 
to deliver a product of the same or better qualit) 
at a lower price. 

He thus increases his profits and adds to th 
economic wealth of the nation and at the same 


(Continued on second page following) 
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Tue jaws of competition are 
closing about you. On the one hand, rising 
costs. On the other, falling prices for your 
goods. You may be strong, you may be 
big, you may be dominating, but the jaws 
inexorably are closing. 

There is a way out. Your efforts to cut 
costs can be successful if you will follow 
the lead of America’s outstanding indus- 
trial executives. General Motors. . . Cluett 
Peabody... Pullman... Goodyear... 
Goodrich & Fisk .. . Johnson & Johnson 
. .- Richardson Roofing ... a great and 
growing list, of which these are only a few, 
have learned of the production economies 
in the Atlanta Industrial Area, and have 
established factories here. 
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N en 


_Sdetens the Closing 
Jaws of Competition 


You can put your plant where labor 
helps instead of hindering. Where taxes 
are low, where abundant raw materials are 
available close by at low prices, where 
power is cheap and abundant,—where 
every factor is a favorable factor. And if 
you do it—as those others have done—you 
will find, as they have found, that it is 
possible to defeat the closing jaws of com- 
petition, pressing on you in your present 
location. 

The Atlanta Industrial Bureau will be 
glad to tell you, without obligation and in 
the strictest confidence, exactly how Atlanta 
location will help you restore dividends to 
their proper level. 


Write INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
322 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Industrial Headquarters of the South — 


ATLAN aA 


900 Nationally Known Concerns Serve the South from Atlanta 
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COMMUNITY AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Continued from second page preceding 


time makes some small city or town a wealthier, 
more progressive community. 

Manufacturers of today don't cut wages in- 
discriminately when they are faced with the neces- 
sity of reducing costs. They know that wages are 
purchasing power, that they are selling their own 
output to the workers in other factories in other 
places. 

They can cut costs in a logical way only by 
reducing wastes either in production and distri- 
bution or by refusing to be bound by the tradi- 
tion of a single post office address. 

sv this time most of the wastes in the two 
former methods have been discovered and elim- 
inated. ‘To make further progress toward greater 
cost savings, the latter method is the most logical, 
the 


times. 


most truly in tune with the changing 

\ maker of pottery, let us say, is situated in a 
hig Eastern city mainly because his great grand- 
father started there in a little red house. The 
ancestor settled there because land was cheap, 
labor dependable and skilled, because the water 
of the nearby river was soft enough to use in mix- 
ing the clay and because there were vast clay 
In the last 
hundred years things have changed considerably. 


banks in the hills a few miles away. 


The native, white, skilled labor has been sup- 
planted by Portuguese who are not so good, the 
clay banks are now a real estate development, the 
little red house is now a factory spreading for a 
great distance along the banks of the same river, 
the water of which is now polluted by the woolen 
mills nine miles above. ‘Taxes are high because a 
big city has grown up around the factory, workers 
come to the plant from a long distance, raw mate- 
rials are carted by freight from South Carolina. 

In the meantime engineering surveys made by 
(Atlanta, Charleston, Louisville, or small towns 
near one of those cities have indicated that the 
pottery manufacturer can find there the very ad- 
vantages his great grandfather found in the place 
the plant is now located. They have found a 
dependable source of the very sort of clay he 


needs, an ample supply of labor, cheap yx 
good banking facilities, a network of rail 
offering fine transportation and a sales terri! 
far better than the one near at hand now. \ 
yet the pottery manufacturer stays where }\ 
because he is bound by a tradition or somet} 
A case like this may seem isolated, but mai 
city planning commission or chamber of « 
merce could cite several similar examples. 

This situation of manufacturers who ought to 
open a branch factory or move entirely and th: 
city or town which has to sell the very advantages 
the manufacturer needs if he is not to lose out 
the keen race for the modern consumer’s dollar, is 
leading to a great increase in the sort of com 
munity advertising which is well designed to 
bring together the two elements which need eac| 
other so badly. 

The city or town which has made an analysis 
of its own assets owes it to itself to tell the manu 
facturers of the country just what those assets 
are and how the manufacturer can make use o! 
them for the benefit of his stockholders and th 
workers in his plant. 

By the same token the manufacturer who is 
facing rising costs and diminishing profits owes it 
to himself, his stockholders and the men and 
women who work for him to discover if there is 
not some way he can benefit them all by invest 
gating carefully what the cities and towns have to 
offer who have enough faith in their assets to 
advertise them to the world at large. 

Both the citizens of the communities which ad 
vertise, and the owners of the plants which an 
swer those advertisements are thus aiding in thi 
renewed vigor of the cities and small towns which 
marks so healthy a readjustment of the nation’s 
economic structure. 

Well planned community advertising is the 
contribution of the intelligent citizens of progres 
sive cities and towns to the progress along logical 
lines of progressive companies, and therefore is a 
distinct contribution to the progress of American 
industry. 
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DALLAS, TEXAS 


of wood, mineral, vegetable, fruit, 
facture of numerous wooden novelties, 
insulator and fireproofing, new process food 
products, flax fibre a great variety and 
lantity can be found in the Northwest 
along the GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY. 
Factory locations and 
operation. 

Write for detailed information 
E. C. LEEDY, Development Dept. 

Great Northern Railway 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Misa Spokane invites you ~ 


Visit 
Spokane 


This Year 
ie this talked-of Western cit ty in the heart ot 


the Pacific Northwest, the American W 
land. Surrounded on all sides by a wealth 
beauty. Innumerable lakes, intr 
roads, fertile valleys, and rugged m 
tains. A delightful place »st and relax 


scenic 


motor 


See, too, the mighty resources of the 
Empire centering in Spokane - 
under rapid developme 

in enormous hydr S. 
edented activities in it 1ines. Splendid 

ind high prices of ricultural pre duct 
farm prosperity belt « of the Nation. Lumber a 
lumber products going Kast by y “. e trainload. 


Spokane is the sunny sy £ the Northwe 
Millions of new capital pouring in. New busin 
blocks rapidly chan ing its skyline. A lates 
percentage of new industries in the past two 
years than any other Western city. Prosperity on 
every hand and m Come, get your 
share. 


re to come. 


When you come West be sure to see all the marvelot 
cities of the Pacific Coast Empire, Spokane, 
Tacoma, Portland, Oakland, San Francisco 
Angeles, and San Diego. 


Send for “Scenic Lure of Spokane” 


MMERCE, Spokane 


Spokane CHAMBER oF Ct 
Name 
Street .. 


City a woe . , M.H.M 
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rs Community and- 
Industrial Information 


4 i; are available many interesting booklets 
issued by various Communities and Industria} 
Centers. A list of these booklets is given bejow. 
Harpers Magazine offers, through its Community ana 
Industrial Department, to send without charge any 
or all of these booklets. The coupon below is for , 
convenience. 





1. Key TO ATLANTA. Industrial Burea 
lanta (Ga.) Chamber of Commerce 

. Wuy Sr. Louts Grows. St. Louis (Mo.) ( 
ber of Commerce. 

PorT OF NEWARK. Port Newark (N. J.) D 
opment, 

§. POWER AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS (H 
Electro). U.G.1. Contracting Co. 

. GENERAL INDUSTRIAL REPORT OF Los ANG: 
Catir. Los Angeles (Calif.) Chamber of ( 
merce. 

. Know NorFroik PorTsMOUTH — Sout } 
FOLK. Nortfolk-Portsmouth (Va.) Chamber 
Commerce. 

- New Or.EANS Is Growinc. New Orleans 
Chamber of Commerce. 

. A SURVEY OF THE INDUSTRIAL ADVANTAGES oO} 
Port AND Ciry oF WILMINGTON. Wilmingt 
(Del.) Chamber of Commerce. 

. SALT LAKE City AND UTAH. Salt Lake ( 
Chamber of Commerce 


, . ” . INDUSTRIAL REPORT OF PORTLAND, OREGON 
Battle of the Crater THE COLUMBIA COUNTRY. Portland (Ore.) ( 


ber of Commerce. 
r} 21. ASHEVILLE, LoGicAL DISTRIBUTING CENTER | 
Battle of the *Crater’’ EASTERN AMERICA. Asheville (N. C.) Chamber 
Commerce. 
The circle on the map locates | 23. Winntnc HEALTH. Welcome Club of Colorad 
the Battle of the Crat pgp meta 
oy — : . i poe . THE SouTHWEsT AND DALLAs. Dallas 
sibly the most dramatic inci- | Chamber of Commerce. 
dent in the Civil War. The 35. INDUSTRIAL BRIEF, ROANOKE, VIRGINIA. Chamber 


ot Commerce. 
tunnel through which was 37. THe Worip’s GREATEST WorksHop. Philad 
phia (Pa.) Chamber of Co erce. 
placed the charge that formed | on eee ee ne 
“or ”: . Raw Materia. Factory locations and communit 
the “Crater” is now open to coéperation. Write for detailed information. | 
C 


. Leedy, Development Dept., Great Nort! 
tourists. Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota : 


. On tHe Gutr Coast. Biloxi (Mississippi) Cham- 


Along the splendid highways eel Fae cw nhac 
that sweep across Virginia 3. Economic SurRVEY OF DENVER. Colorado Cham- 
: | ber of Co *rce. 

from the mountains to the seghticicaes cage staal . 
* | 5. IN VirGinta. For Tourists. State Conservation 

sea, tine hotels beckon tour- and Development Commission, Richmond, Vir- 

P ginia. 

ists to stop and heed the lure . SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. Spokane (Wash.) Cham- 

of entrancing scenery and ber of Commerce. 


. ‘ =P . SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA VACATIONS. All Year Club 
the lore of ancient days. of Southern California, Department 2 W, Chamber 
F. fi of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, California. 

‘or tourist information write | 
. | 8. JACKSONVILLE, FiLorma. Believers in Jackson- 
and a 4 Pane $n ‘ | ville, Jacksonville, Florida. 
. Hawar. Hawaii Tourist. Bureau, 234 McCann 
Building, San Francisco, California. 
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SEEKS OUT THE USER 


POWER seeks out the user in the broad 
areas of the East, Middle West and 
Southwest served by subsidiaries of the 
Middle West Utilities Company. These 
companies have brought ample and eco- 
nomical electric service to widespread 
economic activities necessarily remote 
from sources of power supply: to the 
development of natural resources, to 
agriculture and to the homes and indus- 
tries of hundreds of small 

towns, sometimes replacing 


inadequate local plants, 


sometimes bringing electric service for 
the first time. 

They have done more than bring 
power to those uses which cannot be 
moved. They have put an end, so far as 
power supply is concerned, to the neces- 
sity of bringing movable industries to 
large centers of population. They have 
contributed to a more proportionate dis- 
tribution of industry and population, and 


thus admitted the small towns 


of to a greater share in America’s 


economic progress. 


Middle West Utilities Company 


SERVING 3389 COMMUNITIES IN 30 STATES 
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“What is back 


of these bonds?” 


When you buy bonds from The National City Company you 
get something more than dependable income and adequate 
security of principal. You get a broad choice of issues, and 
personal contact with bond men well qualified to help you 
select suitable offerings; you get quick service through a chain 
of investment offices in over fifty leading American cities, 
offices interconnected by thousands of miles of private wires; 
you get, ready access to up-to-date information on your vari- 
ous bond holdings; and, finally, you get the broad benefits 
which come from dealing with an organization having a back- 
ground of over a century of financial experience and maintain- 
ing close contact with investment conditions throughout 
the world. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Our monthly list 
of recommended 
issues will keep you 
informed on attrac- 
tive current offer- 
ings. It will be 


sent upon request. 


Offices or representatives in the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Europe, 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 
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IN THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD 














A Corporation’s Money 
By PAUL TOMLINSON 


NE of America’s large corporations 
made a net profit of $235,000,000 
in the 1927. Shortly after the 
statement of earnings was published, a 
New York minister made it the subject 


of a sermon, and challenged a company’s 


year 


right to that much profit. “Something 


is radically wrong,” he said, 


‘when a 
few can pile up such huge amounts of 
money while so many live close to want.” 


this 
and it 


statement 


i  ectamegieti wna 
was sincere, illustrates a 
point of view still persisted in by many 
The truth of the 


however, that it is 


well-meaning people. 
matter is, not in 
accord with the facts, and it may be 
interesting and helpful to consider just 
what it means when a corporation is able 
to earn such an amazing amount of 
money—not only what it means to the 
corporation, and its executives, but to 


the country generally. 


N THE first place, instead of a few 
people sharing this huge profit, the 
corporation under discussion has about 
seventy-two thousand shareholders — or 


partners—and these earnings, according 


to the number of shares they own, belong 
to them. The adjective “few” is scarcely 
thousand 


applicable to seventy-two 


people. In the second place, it is as 
inadvisable for a corporation to dissipate 
all of its income as it is for an individual, 
91,000,000 of profits 
added to surplus, and the balance of 
$144,000,000 distributed the 
What percentage of these 
stockholders does anyone suppose re- 


and so were 
among 
partners. 


ceived a large enough share of these 
dividends to justify another charge of 
this minister that the “idlers” 
supported by this corporation make 
the South 
during the winter, and “in summer 


. 


same 
fabulous expenditures in 


amaze Europe with lavish display and 
extravagant living *’? 


F THE people who own stock in this 


corporation have profited hand- 
somely that is because they were lucky, 
or because they were wise investors, 
depending on the point of view. It is 
safe to say, however, that the majority 
of the stockholders bought their shares 
with money they had saved, accumula- 


tions of capital acquired as a result of 
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Can You Afford 


an Unsafe 
Investment? 


AFETY of one’s invested 

capital is of course 
the first requisite of the 
prudent and careful in- 
vestor. SAFETY has been 
thefundamental principle 
of S.W.STRAUS & Co. 
for 46 years. 


There are many safe secu- 
rities in various classes— 
rails, utilities, industrials, 
municipals, and realestate 
bonds. You will find the 
best of these among our 
current offerings, at attrac- 
tive rates of interest, from 
3.93% upward—and, 
especially, sound first 
mortgage real estate 
bonds, our own under- 
writings, from 5 to 5.75%. 


We suggest that you write 
us, specifying what class 
most interests you, and 
ask for 


BOOKLET E-1809 


S.W. STRAUS & CO, 


Investment Bonds Incorporated 


Staaus Buitpine 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Blvd. 

Cricaco 


Straus Burtpine 
565 Fifth Avenue 
at 46th St. 
New Yoar 
Straus Buitpine 
79 Post Sereet, San Francisco 
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self-denial, thrift, and foresight. [; 
they have profited they deserve tej; 
profits. It is also well to remem |er 
that in the year 1927 this corporation's 
output was valued at $1,269,519,000, 
all of it new wealth for the country, 
created out materials, whic 
until transformed into the finished prod- 
ucts had little value in themselves, and 
were certainly not doing anybody very 
much good. 


of raw 


These products were sold 
in the face of keen competition, so that 
there can be no question of overvalua- 
tion, or profiteering; this means that 
the purchasers of these products wer 
not only protected against too high 
prices, but that they shared the benefits 
of the corporation’s business manage- 
ment and skill, which it must have had 
in order to meet competition so suc- 
cessfully. 


HE corporation, in producing this 

valuable output, and in earning this 
vast sum of money, furnished employ- 
ment to two hundred thousand persons 
and paid them in wages over 8300,000,- 
000. The average family in the United 
States averages five, so that approxi- 
mately one million people were de- 
pendent for their livings upon the success 
of this great enterprise. 
output had been only half as valuable 
as it was, and its profits only half as 
large. This might very possibly have 
meant that one hundred thousand peo- 
ple would have had to seek employment 
elsewhere, and that their five hundred 
thousand dependents would have been 
in want if they had not found it. 


Suppose its 


Bur this is not the whole story by any 
means. In addition to the people 
on the corporation’s own payroll, the 
distribution of its products required 
more than eighteen thousand other 
organizations, each with an average of 
five people in its employ, making ninet) 
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P==)ITH a directorate composed of 


i athliated with 525 


other companies, in 79 differ- 


members 


ent lines of business, and with an intimate 


knowledge of modern business require- 


ments, this Company has developed 
banking facilities that completely meet 
the needs of business houses 1n_ both 


domestic and foreign trade. We invite 


you to discuss your problems with us. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


CHARLES H. ALLEN Trustee 
SEORGE G. ALLEN Vice-Chairman, British- 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, and 
President, Duke Power Company 

EDWARD J. BERWIND President, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Co 
President, The 
Pullman Company 


CORNELIUS F. KELLEY President, Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. 

THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
CLARENCE H. MACKAY President, Com- 
mercial Cable-Postal Telegraph System 
RICHARD B. MELLON President, Mellon 


EDWARD F. CARRY National Bank, Pittsburgh 


W. PALEN CONWAY 
HENRY G. DALTON 


Vice-President 

of Pickands, 
Mather & Company 
CALEB C. DULA Chairman of Board, 
Liggett & Mycrs Tobacco Co. 

HOWARD ELLIOTT Chairman, Northern 
Pacific Railway Company 
MARSHALL FIELD Field, Glore & Co. 
ROBERT W. GOELET Real Estate 
PHILIP G. GOSSLER President, Columbia 
Gas & Electric Corporation 

EUGENE G. GRACE President, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation 

W. AVERELL HARRIMAN Chairman of 
Board, lV. A. Harriman & Co., Inc. 

ALBERT H. HARRIS Vice-President, New 
York Central Railroad Co. 


GRAYSON M.-P. MURPHY of G.M.-P. 
Murphy & Co. 
President 
of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Gardiner & Reed 
THOMAS F. RYAN Financier 
CHARLES H. SABIN Chairman of the Board 
EUGENE W. STETSON Vice-President 
EUGENE M. STEVENS President, Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company 
President, Guaranty 
Company of New York 
JOSEPH B. TERBELL President, American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 

CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY 
Banker 
GEORGE WHITNEY of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY Banker 


WILLIAM C. POTTER 
LANSING P. REED 


JOSEPH R. SWAN 


an 


GUARANTY Trust Company oF New York 
140 Broadway 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


BRUSSELS 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE 
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thousand more persons earning a liveli- placed with the concerns in which th 
hood as a result of this corporation’s are partners by this big corporation. 


success. And if each one of these 
ninety thousand supported a family of HE railroads last year received $75.- 
five, here are four hundred and fifty 000,000 in freight charges for haul- 
thousand more whom this business 


ing raw materials to the corporation's 
enterprise cared for. 


plants, and carrying finished products 
to its distributing agencies. Conside; 
I AW materials used in the company’s what this item meant in the way « 

business were purchased from more providing employment on the carriers 
than six thousand different sources of and what it meant to railroad stock 


supply. Who can possibly estimate holders. The corporation has plants i: 


what this meant in terms of earning a_ thirty-three cities of this country, and 
living? Who can tell how many people it is not too much to say that many of 
were employed by these six thousand these communities are absolutely de 
concerns as a result of these orders and pendent upon the successful operation of 
who might otherwise have been less well the business. And when this minister 
off? And how many dependents were criticized its operation he failed to realiz: 
cared for by those so employed? Itisa that in large measure many Christian 
churches owed their support to funds 


contributed by employees and_ share 


colossal picture for any mind to grasp. 
What about the stockholders in all these 
various distributing agencies and sources 
of supply? Think of the benefits ac- 
cruing to them as a result of the orders 


holders of this company, support which 
could not have been given if its activities 


had not been crowned with success 
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| FOREIGN GOVERNMENT BONDS 
Merit Your Attention 


The obligations of many countries which 
have attained budgetary equilibrium by their 
own efforts have been issued in accordance 
with every basic principle of sound finance. 


These issues offer the discriminating investor 

a generous income return and opportunities | 
. . ‘ 

for substantial enhancement in market value. 








Suggestions Upon Request 


Bank | 
———— of NORTH AMERICAS | 
ee 5 aaa TRUST COMPANY 
Bank of North America Member Federal Reserve System ) 
Established 1781 PHILADELPHIA 
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“ « Capital @ Surplus [Q Million Dollars s “ 
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NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST TRV. £A CORP ART 






































MARITIME New éngland 


TRHE year 1780 saw the beginning of the American merchant marine. For the next sixty years the 
"‘Tiek , “Boston and Salem, stood for Yankee trade and Yankee ships. The keels of New England 

hips furrowed the wide expanses of the Atlantic and Pacific, and in the ports of the Orient 
Canton, Shanghai, Nagasaki, Calcutta - New England ships and skippers were a familiar sight. 


(,New ENGLAND’s understanding of ture and fabric of American shipping. 
foreign trade did not come by accident. Manufacturers and merchants seeking 





Her ports are hundreds of 
miles nearer Europe. Her 
docks have direét rail con- 
nection with every part of 
the Nation, and in the new 
age of power-driven ships 
New England is doing her 
part to maintain the struc- 

















new markets abroad have 
not only these physical 
advantages of location and 
transportation, but in the 
Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany they have at their 
disposal a foreign banking 
service to meet every need. 


The Foreign Department of this Company is thoroughly equipped to handle collections, 
issue commercial credits, and finance exports and imports anywhere 


Capital, $15,000,000 


Surplus, $11,000,000 


OLD GOLONY 


Trust COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


©) 1928 
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IN THE 


‘The corporation, further, paid out many 
millions of dollars in taxes to the federal 
government, and locally to the munici- 
palities where its plants are located. 
This money went a long way towards 
paying the expenses of government, for 
building good roads, for the erection 
and maintenance of public schools, for 
police and fire protection, for making 
life safer and pleasanter in many ways. 


N WAGES and dividends this cor- 

poration distributed in the year 1927 
nearly $450,000,000. No doubt many 
of these millions were used to purchase 
the bonds and shares of stock of other 
corporations, and thus capital was sup- 
plied for other useful enterprises, en- 
abling them, too, to furnish employment 
to many individuals, to add new indus- 
trial wealth to the country’s present 
store, to create business for other enter- 
prises, to pay a share of the nation’s tax 


FINANCIAL 


WORLD 


budget, and to benefit their stockholders, 
or partners. Then, too, it must lb 
remembered that these big corporations 
have large deposits in the banks. This 
money is not lying idle in the vaults, but 
is loaned out by the banks, invested by 
the banks, and helps innumerable busi 
nesses and individuals. 


O BUSINESS enterprise can _pos- 
sibly confine its profits and benefits 

to a few persons. As it prospers count 
less others prosper too, although these 
others do not always recognize the source 
of their prosperity. When the Ford 
plant in Detroit curtailed its activities 
so drastically last year the whole city 
was affected—the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker. 
people 


Thousands of other 
throughout the length and 
breadth of the whole land were also 
affected.. What would Pittsburgh do 
without the United States Steel Corpora- 


























Who Is the 


For profitable reading 
call or write for our 
booklet, “What Bonds 
Shall I Buy?” 


Ask for AC-283 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 








67 W. Monroe St. 30 Broad St. 











MINNEAPOLIS 
415 So. 2nd Ave. 


ST. LOUIS 
420 Olive St. 








Once “Capitalist” suggested an isolated figure of 
great wealth and greater power. Industry was his 
slave. Today, with millions of individual holders 
le of stocks and bonds, every man is a “Capitalist” 
¥ ws? ; who has even a few hundred or a few thousand 
4 dollars to invest. In the aggregate these new 
investors are now the real rulers of Industry. 
We appreciate the opportunity to serve both 
small and large investors and to supervise the 
selection of sound investments for them. 


AC.ALLYN*> COMPANY 


INCORPORATECO 
Investment Securities 


BOSTON 
30 Federal St. 


Dime Bank Bldg. 405 Montgomery St. 





Capitalist? 


PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 














Packard Bldg. 110 Mason St. 








DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Invisible Balance Sheet 


Every public utility has an invisible balance sheet— 
a master sheet which deals in human values rather than 
in dollars and cents. 


The good will of customers gained by service well 
rendered, the loyalty and cooperation of employes, the 
good name acquired by honorable dealing—these give 








true service value to the physical property, and they are 
no less important because they are intangible and cannot 
be set within the frame of any corporate Balance Sheet. 





No enterprise can long prosper unless these assets, 
which can neither be expressed in money nor bought with 
money, abundantly appear in the Invisible Balance Sheet. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 





AMERICAN \WATER WORKS» LECTRIC (OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 





© 1928 
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IN THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


THe industrial 
center of the nation 
is now located in the 
territory served by 
operating subsid- 
iaries of Midland 
Utilities Company—a 


region appropriately 
called “The Work- 


shop of America.”’ 


Midland Utilities Company and _ subsidiaries 
report consolidated gross income of $23,994,781 in 
1927, compared with $20,191,060 in 1926. This 
group serves 94,163 Customers in 232 communities 
in Indiana, Ohio, Michigan and Illinois, princi- 
pally in the industrial section of northern Indi- 
ana. We represent this and other public utility 
companies operating in 30 states. Send for list of 
our current security offerings yielding over 6%. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle St, | Bl 
CHICAGO 
New York St.Louis (| £ 


Minneapolis Milwaukee | | 
Louisville Indianapolis 3 = | 
ae 








tion? What would happen to Chics 

the stockyards closed down? \\}j,; 
would become of Schenectady wit 

the General Electric Company? 

is not aware of the business depres 
which struck New England when ¢}, 
textile industry was having such a }).r\| 
time? A business and the community 
where it is located are mutually < 
pendent; the prosperity of one is affected 
by the prosperity of the other, always 
Suppose the American Telephone ani 
Telegraph Company suddenly went out 
of business; think of the thousands of its 
employees who would be thrown out of 
work, and the tens of thousands of stock- 
holders whose incomes would be cut, and 
the effect on the country generally with 
this much purchasing power withdrawn 


HAS often been said that Andrew 
Carnegie did more for the world 
when he was making his money than 
when he was giving it away. His 
libraries, of course, are monuments to 
generosity and far-sightedness, and will 
afford pleasure and profit to people for 
generations to come; but when M: 
Carnegie was in active business he was 
furnishing employment to thousands o! 
men, and thousands of families wer 
living on the dollars earned in his busi 
ness; these dollars in turn were being 
spent for food, clothing, rent, and the 
other necessities of life, and indirectly) 
benefited untold thousands of other 
people. Mr. Carnegie made millions 
himself, but his profits were small com- 
pared with the profits accruing to man 
kind as a result of his brains, business 
skill, and industry. 


HE same statements could be ap- 
plied to most great captains of 
industry. As a result of the business 
acumen of these geniuses great industries 
have been started, and work provided 
for thousands and thousands of people. 
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$1,000,000 Yearly Spent on Tests 


Oil and Gasolene Division of the Cities Service Organization 
makes daily, hourly experiments to insure perfection. 


The Cities Service organization is founded 
oneffiiciency—efficiency not only in produc- 
tion, but in rendering to the public in each 
division the most perfect form of service. 


In its Petroleum Division, in addition to 
operating 4,000 oil wells, 7 refineries, 3,000 
tank cars, a fleet of tank ships and 800 
service stations, it carries on, year after 
year, a vast program of research. 


Toinsure oiland gasolene of super-quality 
for automobiles and for industries, over 
$1,000,000 is spent yearly on laboratory 
tests and experiments. Thus the highest 
standards are maintained. Uniformity is 
insured. No expense is spared in giving 
Cities Service customers the finest products 
obtainable. 


Cities Service is a $650,000,000 organiza- 


tion with 20,000 trained employees. Itin- 
cludes not only some of the largest petro- 
leum properties in the country, but also 
more than 60 public utility companies in 
17 states, providing electricity and gas for 
domestic and industrial use. 


From a small beginning 17 years ago, the 
Cities Service organization has grown to 
be one of the dozen leading American 
industries. 


For your information and to show you why 
300,000 investors have faith in Cities Ser- 
vice, read “Serving 3000 Communities,” an 
illustrated, informative booklet which will 
be sent to you free if you will address 
Cities Service Company, 60 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


Broadcasting by the Cities Service Concert Orchestra assisted by the Cities Service 
Gavaliers,on Fridays at 8 p. m. Eastern Seder od Time theonet & the Showing uninw 


{5 the Nationa Broadcasting Company: WE WG RC, WCAE, 
‘SAI, WEBH, WOC, WCCO, WDAF. KVOO,WFAA,KSD,KOA, WOW 


WTAM,WWJ, 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 





Diversified Interests (A) Unified Control 
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IN THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


No one knows what would have hap- 
pened to this country without such men 

the railroad builders, the great in- 
dustrialists, and the great financiers. 
It is safe to say, however, that neither 
the country itself nor most of those who 
live here would have been nearly so well 
off without them. And what the great 
capitalists have done, everyone can do 
in lesser degree; dollars put into produc- 
tive enterprises reap a reward for the 
investor and help to make it possible for 
others to reap rewards, too. 


SOMETIMES one hears people criti- 

cize the salaries paid to the heads of 
“No man can 
possibly be worth that much money,” it 
The truth of the matter is that 
probably most of them are worth more 


our large corporations. 
is said. 
than they are paid, and certainly the 


whole country would be better off if 
there were more men capable of com- 


manding these large salaries. Suppose, 
for example, that the president of our , 
largest railroad system is paid a salary of 
$200,000 a year (whether he is or not | 
do not know), but when it is considered 
that this railroad has two hundred 
thousand employees, that its service js 
essential to the well-being of one of tly 
most populous sections of our country, 
and that its expenditures run up into 
hundreds of million dollars annually, can 
$200,000 a year be considered too much 
to pay for an efficient head? Suppose 
the directors decided that $10,000 a year 
was enough to pay; it is probable that a 
man whose services could be secured for 
such an amount would be utterly in- 
Would it 


be good business for anybody, for the 


capable of handling the work. 


sake of saving $190,000 a year, to wreck 
a railroad worth a billion dollars, to 
throw thousands of people out of em- 


ployment, to bring hardship to their 





AFETY and regularity of 
income in connection with 
investments are determ- 





| 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago 
Denver Detroit 
San Francisco Cincinnati 
Toledo Columbus 
Akron Louisville 
Canton Massillon 


| Colorado Springs 





ined largely by the ability of the 
underwriter to arrange the proper 
terms of financing. The assets 
and income of the municipality 
or corporation should govern this 
just as in a loan made by an in- 


dividual. 


Our activities in the underwriting 
field since 1899 have afforded us 
valuable experience in safeguard- 
ing your investments by correctly 
analyzing proposed new financing 
and thus rendering constructive 
financial aid. 
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IN THE 


dependents, lose money for the men, 
women, and children who are stock- 
holders, and demoralize business all 


over the land? 


[' IS bad economics to attack business 
because it is prosperous. No in- 
make 
money and not share it with others. 


dividual and no business can 


When the big corporations are pros- 
perous all of us are prosperous too; when 
the big corporations are losing money we 
have bread lines and soup kitchens 
The government has learned this lesson, 
and the former practice of attacking big 
business merely because it was big has 
been largely abandoned of late years. 
No longer is it possible to make political 
capital out of diatribes on the “money 
interests,” the railroads, or the public 


utilities. Even the politicians have 


come to realize that money makes 
money, not for a few persons only, but 
for everybody; that the prosperity of the 
railroads means efficient operation; that 
public utilities are essential to our 
modern life, and that practically every- 
one is dependent upon them for his well- 
Most important of 


all the corporations are owned by the 


being and comfort. 
pe ople. 


T IS estimated that between ten and 

fifteen million persons in this country 
share the ownership and control of 
American corporations. Are these peo- 
ple all “idlers’’? As a matter of fact a 
large percentage of them are employees 
of the corporations whose stocks they 
own, partners in the enterprises which 
furnish them a livelihood. Partners are 
vitally interested in the success of their 
businesses, and employee ownership has 
had much to do with the prosperity of 
many of our large corporations. And 
thirty-five per cent of the business on the 
New York Stock Exchange is furnished 


hy small investors—‘“‘odd lot” buyers 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Selecting Mortgages 
to Secure 


MORTGAGE SECURITY BONDS 


A National Security 





Mortgages eligible as collateral must cover 
properties in approved cities. These cities are 
only approved after a thorough and careful sur- 
vey showing that they measure up to the stand- 
ards of the Mortgage Security Corporation of 


America as expressed in its “Yardstick of Safety.” 


The work of surveying loan territory is done 
by officers of the Mortgage Security Corporation 
of America and trained mortgage experts who 
are constantly in touch with the sections from 
which the corporation purchases mortgages. 
Mortgages are only purchased in territories that 
have first been analyzed and approved. 


First hand information is thus received setting 
forth a city’s advantages or disadvantages as well 
as all the elements incident toa city that might 


affect the mortgage loans made therein. 


Boom cities and cities which are dependent 


upon only one industry are always avcided 


“The Yardstick of Safety” describing in detail 
the requisites of safety in purchasing the first 
mortgages securing Mortgage Security Bonds 
will be sent upon request 
Mortgage Security Bonds are distributed by: 
E. H. Rollins & Sons 

FOUNDED 1876 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON 


BOSTON 
DENVER 


CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 


Mortgage Security Corporation 
of America 


7 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON 




















IN THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


PRESENT day conditions serve only 
to emphasize the stability and security 
of United First Mortgage Guaranteed 
Bonds. Secured as they are by select in- 
come producing properties and guaranteed 
as to the payment of interest and prin- 
cipal by the oldest exclusive first mort- 
gage bond house in Michigan, a firm with 
more than $20,000,000 in resources, 
United First Mortgage Bonds present 
an outstanding investment oppor- 
tunity. They are available incon- 
venient amountsand in varying 
maturities to satisfy individual 
requirements. Write for 
further information today. 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE BOND CO. 


Howard C. Wade, President 
318 U.S. MORTGAGE BLDG., DETROIT, MICH. 
Resources more than $20, 000,000 


In Canada: United Bond Company, Ltd., Toronto and Windsor, Ont. 
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Buy Safe 


from 
a responsible house 
Founded in 1855, the 
House of Greenebaum 
has maintained the 
soundness of its bonds 
for 73 years. An 
unequalled record 
indicates that this institu- 
tion’s responsibility has never been 
shirked. For nearly three quarters of a century, 
principal and interest of EVERY Greenebaum Safe- 
guarded Bond have been promptly paid to investors. 


Send for Investor’s Guide 


Our Investor's Guide will lead you to complete investment 
satisfaction and service, wherever you live. Write today. 
Ask for Booklet No. 55 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Combany, 





OLDEST REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSE 
FOUNDED 1855—CHICAGO 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Affiliated with Greenedbaum Sons 
Securities Corp., New York 








whose purchases are for less than one 
hundred shares. Is it true that only a 
few are piling up wealth? 


_ with prosperity come 
creased wages and salaries; divi- 
dend checks are mailed to many thou- 
sands of homes; with large production, 
prices decline, more comforts are placed 
within the reach of the purchasing pub- 
lic, and up goes the standard of living for 
everyone. In the past ten years more 
than fifteen billion dollars have been 
spent in the United States for new 
homes; and this figure does not 
take into account either apartment 
houses or hotels, but private dwell- 
ings only. Could this building pro- 
gram — without precedent in the 
world’s history — have been accom- 
plished without prosperity, and unless 
our corporations, in particular, had 
been prosperous? 


ly THE year 1926 the income of the 
American people was estimated at 
ninety billion dollars. Last year the 
American people bought seven and a 
half billion dollars’ worth of new securi- 
ties. In 1927 there were a billion and a 
half dollars’ worth of foreign securities 
sold in this country, and it is said that 
American investors now own approxi- 
mately five billion dollars’ worth of 
foreign bonds and stocks. It is vitally 
important to investors that the cor- 
porations whose securities they hold 
should be prosperous. And as_ the 
number of investors increases every year 
corporate prosperity becomes important 
to an increasingly large percentage of 
our population. A corporation’s money 
benefits not a few only, but every 
person in the country. We may not 
realize it always, but that is the fact. 
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Investment Information | 


LIST of informative booklets issued by 

reputable investment houses is given be- 
and may be obtained upon request from 
m or from Harper’s Magazine. 


}OSING YOUR INVESTMENT BANKER: A worth- 
hile booklet for investors. Offered by 
lalsey, Stuart & Co., 209 So. La Salle St., 
hicago, Ill 


EIGN DOLLAR Bonpbs: A booklet containing 

luable suggestions for bond buyers and 
esenting the record of foreign loans in 
\merican markets. Offered by National 
City Company, 55 Wall Street, New York 
{ itv 


w Mvucu SHOULD I Save?: This much-asked 
iestion is answered and a solution given in a 
woklet which bears that title. Offered by 
Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. : 
wave Senvera: A teddies thnk Qetietiee is a city of live community spirit. Progres 
rer ee ee sive merchants have illuminated more than 
ietly the work of the various departments of - : 4 tac 
the Company and, at the same time, outlines } sixty miles of neighborhood business streets 
the facilities available to customers through with special cluster lights or festoons. This 
these departments. Guaranty Trust Com- company maintains a bureau of co-opera- 
iny of New York, 140 Broadway, New York tion and furnishes all the power. 


ty. 


* 

ee Commonwealth Edison Company 
escribing National Union Mortgage Bonds The Central Station Seely Gings 

and showing how securities are safeguarded —_ id 

rough insurance of principal and interest G Bitten Company fas ns ond 
oe : ap ; dividends to its stockholders. Send for the year book. 

vy outside surety companies. Offered by the This stock listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
National Union Mortgage Company, 111 E. 


Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 











E INDUSTRY: The manufacture of ice is one of 
he country’s fastest growing industries. Its IRST MORTGAGES guaranteed by the 
for investments is discussed in a booklet Maryland Casualty Company, with re- 
tfered by oaglar u & “om pe 3 
4 P e Si 7 - : ~ ta & Company, sources of over $40,000,000, and averaging less 
5 ine . re , s *W ) MV. oc 
: . Os than 40% of the value of completed, fee 


HAT BONDS Su ALL I Bt y?: A booklet giving simple properties, protect your investment in 


security "Offered by “A. C. Allyn & Com- 


pany, 71 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. SECT IRITY BOND 
WATER, THE EU Ps i 


TER, INDISPENSABLI TILITY: An inter- 
sting booklet, giving a detailed description 
of a water company’s plant and operations, In addition, the bonds are the direct obliga- 
with speci‘ il reference to the investment quali- tion of the Security Bond & Mortgage Com- 
ies of securities of water companies. Offered pany, with resources of over $5,000,000. De- 
\ G. L.. Ohrstrom & Co., 44 Wall St., New nominations $1,000, $500, $100. Maturities 
York City 1 toS years. For illustrated booklet giving full 
‘TILITy SECURITIES CoMPANY, 72 West Adams details write to J. A. W.Iglehart & Com- 
Street, Chicago, Ill., apply the slogan ‘‘ Invest- pany, Fiscal Agents, Baltimore, Maryland. 
ments that Endure”’ to the various securities 
fered by the great public utility interests 
which the Utility Securities Company serves. ° ° 
Detailed circulars regarding adem issues will Invest in Washington 


» mailed upon request. 
. 
ERVING A Nation: An illustrated booklet telling with Guaranteed Safety 
out the Cities Service organization, and its 
nse cal agents. Offered by Henry L. Doherty tyasy Let ussend you our new, illustrated booklet 
& Company, 60 Wall Street, New York City. < \, about Guaranty Bonds—paying 6%, secur- 


a ed by first mortgages on completed proper- 
‘ITED Bonps: A name given to the real estate tiesin the Nation’s Capital, and bearing an 


bonds secured by high-grade properties in NS pS unequivocal guarantee of principal and in- 
Detroit, and issued by the United States terest je nee. by om Corporation’s own 
Mortgage Bond Company, Detroit, Mich. 1 capital, surplus and reserves of more 
Tr A ie — than $3,400,000. Ask for booklet No.7 
nteresting booklets on re quest. 


a7 ¥1 nay Been: spt by Commonwealth REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE 
ial & GUARANTY CORPORATION 


26 JACKSON PLACE WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Know About A 
Piano Action 


O you know that the piano action 

largely influences tone beauty, deli 
cacy of touch (manual or mechanical), and 
durability? Do you know that leading 
piano makers since 1874 have used the 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano action? 
Do you know that it is the world’s highest- 
priced piano action and all that this im 
plies? Do you know that this famous 
action is found in many different makes of 
the better class pianos, players and repro- 
ducing pianos ? 


Protect your piano investment by insist- 
ing on a Wessell, Nickel & Gross equipped 
instrument. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
Established 1874 New York City 


————————— 

When you Buy an Upright, Grand, 

Player or Reproducing Piano~ 

/nsist on the Wessell, Wickel & 
Gross Piano Action. 
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Be Sure, Don’t Guess 


\ R. Paul Tomlinson, Financial Editor of 
pi Harper's Magazine, has compiled a list of 
questions for you to have answered by the Securities 
Salesman that will help to 


Eliminate the Loss in Investments 


safeguard that may save you from the loss of 
yusands of dollars. 


this Questionnaire may be had for the 
it Is free. 


The Financial Article pearing in 
every issue of Harper’s Magazine will 
also help solve your investment problems 


Harpers 


GAZINE 


19 East 33rd Street, New York, N.Y. 


Le LP2 SL IS SD 2 SP2 SP SP SP2 AP? LP 2 SF? SP2 AP SP? 


There is a way 

hear. The new Ear 
Gem is Science's 
greatest contribution 
to the he 


deaf 
receiver so tiny that it can be tucked in 
of the outer ear, practically invisible with small trans- 
mitter, yet so perfect and sensitive as to forward and 
magnify the slightest sound. Insures clear positive hear- 
ing at Theatre, Home or Business. Moderately priced. 
Call or write today for expert advice and booklet H. M. 


GEM EAR PHONE Co., Inc. 
Sulte 806-H.M. 47 West 34th St., New York 
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Investment Information 


(Continued from preceding page) 


WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTOCRAT OF UTILIi 
isan interesting booklet describing water b 
as a sound form of investment offered by P 
Chapman & Company, Inc., 170 West Monroy 
Street, Chicago, or 42 Cedar Street, New \ 
City. 

SecuRITY Bonps—6°@ AND A $40,000,000 Gua 
ANTEE: A new, illustrated booklet on m: 
gage investments and the unusual protect 
features of SECURITY BONDS. Offered 
J. A. W. Iglehart & Co., 102 St. Paul Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

INVESTING FOR SAFETY: The newest publicat 
of S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Ave., N 
York City, describes in detail the metho: 
followed by this organization in underwriti 
first mortgage real estate bond issues 

StocK AND BOND REGISTER: A nerd showing 
the important features of each security whi 
is held by investors. Offered by Otis & Cor 
pany, 215 Superior St., N. E., Cleveland, Oh 

New Book “Investment Guide in 1927": Tt 
booklet describes First Mortgage Real Estat; 
Bonds recommended by one of the oldest Rea 
Estate Bond ore Greenebaum Sons I: 
vestment Co., La Salle & Madison Streets, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

INVESTMENT IN AMERICA’S PROSPERITY: A 
a t describing investment trusts in general 
and ‘‘Fixed Trust Shares” in particular. An 
interesting treatise for investors. Offered by 
American Basic-Business Shares Corporation, 
67 Wall Street, New York City. 

INTERESTING Facts: A booklet giving informa- 
tion concerning facilities and Securities of the 
Associated Gas and Electric Company. For 
copy address, Associated Gas and Electri 
Securities Company, Inc., 61 Broadway, New 
York City. 

CHAIN STORE SECURITIES: A booklet containing 
a thorough discussion of chain store systems 
explaining why they furnish an excellent basis 
for investment securities. Offered by Georg 
H. Burr & Company, 57 William Street, 
New York City. 

A NEW AND IMPROVED FORM OF GUARANTEED 
First MortGaGeE Bonps: This booklet de 
scribes the eight new features of the 6% First 
National Bonds. Offered by The First Na- 
tional Company, Citizens Bank Building. 
Baltimore, Md. 

















To Manufacturers 


The Community and Industrial Department will 
act as a clearing house of information for any manu- 
facturer who is contemplating a change of locality 
in the interests of lower distribution and produc- 

tion costs. 


Any manufacturer can write to this bureau in the 
full confidence that his name will not be revealed 
without his permission, and will be given full in- 
formation concerning the advantages offered for 
his particular business by cities, towns and locali- 
ties in any part of the United States. Write to 


Community and Industrial Department 
HARPERS MAGAZINE 
49 East 33rd Street New York City 
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BRYANT GAS HEATING KEEPS A BASEMENT AS CLEAN AS OTHER PARTS OF THE HOUSE 


Your “Pup Can ‘Be Furnace Man 


when the Gas Company 


heats your Home 


ET the Gas Company banish heating cares from your 
home. Enjoy the winter-long comfort of truly automatic 
heating. Bryant Gas Heating will make the heating of 
your home as free from worry, as taken-for-granted, as the 
water you draw from your kitchen and bathroom faucets. 


RYANT Gas Heating is so utter- 

ly carefree youcan “let your pup 
be the furnace man”—its supply of 
heat is so exact that you are never 
chilly, never too warm. 

Bryant Gas Heating is automatic 
heating freed from all drawbacks— 
no motors, pumps or other machin- 
ery to get out of order or wear out; 
no oily vapors, odors and ashes; no 
space needed for fuel storage. 

It is easy to assume that such lux- 
urious heating service must be un- 
duly expensive. Asa matter of fact, 


the cost is very moderate, if you live 
in a cOmmunity enjoying average- 
price gas, (many gas companies have 
special low rates for house heating). 

If you would like a reliable esti- 
mate of the cost of Bryant Gas Heat- 
ing for your particular home, the 
nearest of our 37 local offices will 
gladly see that it is provided. Or, 
perhaps you would like a booklet 
describing gas heating in full detail? 

Just mail a note to The Bryant 
Heater & Mfg. Company, 17805 
St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


BRYAN FeasH EATING 





Gas Heating Plants for Hot Water, Steam, Vapor and Warm Air systems that “let your pup be the furnace man.” 


© BHMC 





Special Features 


Visible writing + standard 
keyboard + extra wide writ 
ing line + automatic ribbon 
reverse + two-color ribbon + 
accurate back spacer + vari- 
able line spacer + margin stops 
« margin release * dust pro- 
tection over all working 
points. 
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Needed from Kindergarten 
through College 


HILDREN do learn faster with a Royal Portable Typewriter. 
If you don’t believe it, just try ic with one child and deny it 
to another. 

Modern parents realize that typing with the Royal Portable is 
the ideal method of home instruction for young children. “Print- 
ing words on paper” appeals instantly to children, and the ease 
of operating a Royal Portable enables the child to concentrate 
on the subject being studied — not on the labor of penmanship; 
it has been demonstrated that there is no quicker method of 
learning to spell than by means of the typewritten word. 

With its standard keyboard, visible writing and many other 
special features, the Royal Portable is the supreme achievement 
of the veteran craftsmen who make the celebrated Easy-Writing 
Royal Typewriter. 

$60.00 complete with carrying case, slightly higher in Canada 
— many prefer gradual payments. Typewriting is easy to learn— 
send for a free copy of Van Sant’s Touch Typewriting. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., 316 Broadway, New York. Branches and Agencies the World Over 





New Way to See Grand Canyon 
y ‘ 
from Union Pacific Grand Canyon Lodge 


Season June 1 to October 1 


On the very brink of the high North Rim, at 
Bright Angel Point, stands the beautiful new 
Union Pacific Grand Canyon Lodge, providing 
a surpassing view of this most sublime sight 
from its spacious verandas and observation 
tower. Now the same panorama from the edge 
of Kaibab Forest that caused Theodore Roose- 
velt to exclaim “*beyond comparison! beyond 
description! unparalleled throughout the wide 
world!’ can be seen in perfect rustic luxury. 


The Grand Canyon of Arizona is only one of 


the marvels of a Union Pacific 
Southern Utah- 
other scenic 


tour through 
Arizona, which include four 
wonderlands. 


Zion National Park Bryce Canyon 
Cedar Breaks Kaibab Forest 


l'remendous colored canyons, colossal buttes, 
mammoth amphitheatres of fanciful sculp- 
ture and architecture, virgin forests, wild 


animals, ancient ruins, miles of scenic trails. 
Delightful summer climate. You'll meet in- 
teresting people from all parts of the world. 


Only five days are needed for the complete 
tour, after leaving your Pullman at Cedar 
City, the gateway. Shorter tours to individual 
regions. Smooth riding motor buses. Attrac- 
tive lodges. Low Summer Fares. Ask about 
Escorted All-Expense Tours and side trip fares 
en route Yellowstone or Pacific Coast. 


ee = Fill in Coupon and Mail Today-=-----=- 
! General Passenger Agent, Dept. 210 

! Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 

; Please send me complete information and booklet. 
ae } Zion-Grand Canyon National Parks 

i } Yellowstone S -acific Northwest and Alaska 
4 6 california Dude Ranc hes ) Colorado 
1 0 () Escorted All- Reuens Tours 

! 
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CUNION PACIFIC) 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 





Mosaic Titres TO MATCH 
THE PERIOD OF YOUR HOME 


AN INEXPENSIVE WAY 
PERFECT SYMPHONY 


HAT COULD afford a more 
sympathetic background 
for your Period Furni- 


ture than Mosaic Tiles similar 
to those which appeared in old 
world and colonial manor houses 
during the periods in which such 
furniture was originated? 


There are Mosaic Tiles for 
rooms in which the furniture is 
“Period,” and beautiful modern 
designs for rooms iin which the 
furniture is of the present era. 
Thus, with Mosaic Tiles you can 
achieve character and charm 


which only this type of decorative 
material can impart. 








TO HAVE 
IN FURNISHINGS 


Practical as Well as Beautiful 

Mosaic Tiles provide a most 
economical treatment for all floors 
and walls. They banish forever the 
necessity for further re-painting or 
re-finishing. 

Like a china dish, they are im- 
pervious to fruit acids and stains of 
every description, and afford small 


>. 


a 


lodgment to dust. Such soiling as 
may occur is usually removed with 
a damp cloth only. Careless ser- 
vants, therefore, need little super- 
vision to insure that floors and walls 
of Mosaic Tiles are always fresh and 
immaculate. 


These tiles are wonderful ma- 
terial. They never develop unsightly 
worn places nor will heavy furniture 


mar their beauty. They will not 
sweat, fade, scale or stain, and will 
last as long as the house itself. 

In fact, should you ever wish to 
sell your home, you will find that 
the time-mellowed beauty of your 
Mosaic Tiled walls and floors has 
enhanced its value. 


See Mosaic Tiles in Actual Use 
Your Architect and Tile Con- 
tractor will be glad to show you 


color illustrations showing how 
Mosaic Tiles are used in various 
rooms of modern homes—large and 
small. 


MOSAIC 
TILES 





Rich color effect obtained with Mosaic Tiles 


Do not complete your plans for 
your new home—or for re-dec- 
orating your present one—until 
you have seen these illustrations 
and the actual tiles themselves. 
The possibilities for beautifying 


4 
a 
4 
—and at comparatively small 
expense—through the use of 
Mosaic Tiles, may be a revela- 
tion to you. 


Write today for booklet of 
color interiors. Address Dept. 0-1 


The MOSAIC TILE COMPANY 


Member, Associated Tile Manufac merers 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


NEW YORK - SAN FRANCISCO - 


ST.LOUIS - 


LOS ANGELES 
CHICACO 








HOTEL RESORT * 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT * 


Established 1906 
Featured every month ‘in seven publications 
THE QUALITY GROUP MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, HARPER'S, REVIEW OF REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK and WORLD'S WORK, also in COUNTRY LIFE 
SS ae ae See go. The richt hotel, etc. 
or space and rates in our departments write to 
THE WHERE-T0-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.. U.S. A. 


____LOS ANGELES CAL. — 


“Within Lasy Reach of Event ns 


Holel CLARK 


POSITIVELY hae 
Headquarte = f or tra avelers from all) 
parts of the d. 555 roome—each 
with pr seals oo t ropean plan 
For folder, rates—write F. M. Ditm- 
mick, Lessee, Hill, bet. bet. 4th and Sth. ‘ 
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AN Nuys HOTEL! 
OS ANGELES 
Pa atmosphere th ne tap peals 
to persons of refi World- 
ave re.) famous cafe Co it loca 
tion. Moderate rates. Fc der on s 
ss request, 


CRUIY EY 


ALASKA ¥ CALIFORNIA ¥ HAWAII 
NORTH RIM OF GRAND CANYON 
THE NATIONAL PARKS 4 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 


op es 
HIDE 


I 





HOTEL CECIL 
LONDON 

Rising majestically beside 
the historic Thames, its 
luxurious yet restful atmos- 
phere is traditional with all 
that is greatest in English 
hospitality. 

For Tariff apply to HOTEL 
CECIL, LTD., 425, Fifth 





~| @On a Raymond-Whitcomb 
| Land Cruise you can see more 
| of the scenic regions of the 
West in a given time than you 
can see in any other way—and 
CONDUCTED TOURS | You can see them with an ease 

Frequent Sailings Most Complete Itineraries || 204 comfort that are quite 
France, British Isles unequalled in railroad travel. 
Switzerland, Italy, Holland =) The Land Cruises travel by Special Trains 








Ave., New York, or the 
principal travel agencies. 


EMPIRE HOTELS 
The South-Western Hotel, 
Southampton. 
The Empire Hotel, Bath 
The Valley of Rocks Hotel, 
Lynton, N. Devon 
The Granville Hotel, Rams- 
gate, Kent 
Bushey Hall Hotel, Bushey, 
Heris, near London 
Bailey’s Hotel, London, 
S.W.7 
The South Kensington 
Hotel, London, S.W.7 
The benefits of perfect organi- 
sation—so essential to real 
comfort—are felt immediately 
one enters an ‘‘ Empire Hotel.” 
Illustrated Tariffs of any of 
the above Hotels will be sent 
post free on application to: 
EMPIRE HOTELS, LTD., 
425, Fifth Avenue, New 
York, or the principal travel 
agencies. 











Belgium, Germany, etc. 

One of the oldest Travel Organizations, 

established 1875. 53 yearsof satisfactory 
travel service and permanent offices in 
Europe assure our clients many advan- 
tages. Our Tours have no equal — the 
personal attention we give each Tour 
guarantees best of service throughout. 

Send for ** Book E.” 


Annual ‘Mediterranean Cru Cruise d de Luxe sails Jany. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia, 1529 Locust Street 
Chicago, 175 North Michigan Avenue 








‘NORWA 


52 days, $600 to $1300 


Spain, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, 
Scotland, Berlin, (Paris, London), 
World Cruise, January 16th, 1929, 
110 days, $1000 up. Mediterranean, 
66 days, January 30, 1929, $600 up. 


| Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


___ NEW « ORLEANS LA. 


(he St. Charles 


New Orleans 


One of Americas Leading Hotels 


ALFRED S AMER @ CO..L\td. Proprietors 


\ aaah) 
caanannneccemneatanamnantcat The early receipt of copy is requested 


~ MEDITERRANEAN | 
CRUISE, JUNE 30° 


that make the circuit of America without 
| change, and go dire@ly, by the shortest 
routes, from one resort, National Park or 
important city to another, and stop only 
~—and generously—at their various goals. 
They have the finest railroad cars in the 
world, built specially for Raymond- 
Whitcomb — with Drawing Rooms with 
| beds and conneéting private baths—Gym- 
| nasium — Library- Lounge — Recreation 
| Room for dancing, movies, bridge, etc. 
Send for the booklet 
**LAND CRUISES IN AMERICA” 


North Cape Cruise 
Sailing June 27 
European Travel 
Individual Trips and Summer Tours 

| Round Africa Cruise 

| January 12, 1929 
Mediterranean Cruise 

| January 22, 1929 

| 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


Executive Offices: 
| 12 PARK STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 


| NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Illustrated Travel 


Book FREE 

GET THE FACTS about Seattle, | 
the one-generation wonder city, | 
in the “Charmed Land” — America’s 
most fascinating playground of snow- | 
capped mountains, blue seas, great for- | 
ests, with a mild, healthful year-around 
climate. 

Here—at the crossroads between 
America and Asia — gateway of an em- 
pire prodigally rich in timber, fisheries, 
water power and productive climate— 
is where a world city HAD to be. 


See All the Pacific Coast 


Come West over anorthern transcon- 
tinental line. See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Portland, then south by rail or water to 
Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
San Diego. Or, come north to Seattle by 
train or steamship. Ask about trips to 
Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. | 

Low round trip, excursion fares daily, 
May 15 to Sept. 30; return limit Oct. 31: 
stopovers at will. 


Seattle 


Metropolis of The Pacific Northwest 


For FREE booklet write to Chamber of 
Commerce, Xm. 775, Seattle, Wash. 


Where-To-Go continued on next five pages | 
CRUISES-TOURS  _—s_—. } 
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The CAVA LIER 
Sport center of the Old South 


ITUATED at famous Virginia 
Beach, near Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth. Smart—luxurious—thor- 
oughly modern. Superb Southern 
cuisine. Indoor salt water pool. 
Handy to all Tidewater Virginia. 


Golf through stately pines—ten- 
nis on 30 fast courts—-fishing, 
tea riding, hiking. Surf- 

athing on 25 miles of beach. 

Many other fine hotels in this 
ideal vacation land including the 
Atlantic, Fairfax, Lorraine, Monti. 
cello, Neddo, Southland and Vic- 
toria’ hotels—at Virginia Beach, 
Ocean View, Cape Henry, Norfolk. 
Write to Tourist Information 


Bureau, Norfolk, Va., for interest- 
ing booklet. 





____GRUISES-TOURS 


American Institute 
of Educational Travel 


Foremost Educational Travel 
Tours officially recognized by 
more than ten American 
Universities, Educational 
Foundations and State 
Departments of Education. 


(University credit if desired). 
$87 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 





HAMPSHIRE 


Homeland of Bea 
yo eek A me 
Agriculture 


Booklet of 177 Pictures 
on Request 

N. H. Publicity Bureau 

6 Park Street 

Concord, N. H. 





INE beautiful resorts 
along a thirty mile 
stretch of Atlantic Coast 
line invite you this 
summer. 
The best in bathing. 
Golf, motoring, hors: 
back riding and all rex 
reations. 


Write for 
Handsome Illustrated B 


Publicity y iene 
Cape May Court House, N. J. 








NEW YORK CITY | 
109-118 Times s 


wea se, MOE St. James x 'v"Ss: 
Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway. Ao 
hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere and 
appointments of a well-conditioned home. Much 
favored by women traveling without escort. 3 min- 
utes’ walk to 40 theatres and all best shops Rate 
|; and booklet on anplication. onnsox Quine 


__ADIRONPACK MTS. N. Y. 


ROCKY POND CAMP 
In the Adirondacks—Clemons, \.Y 
For adults. Congenial griup. Cox 
fortable floored tents. Excellent food 
gvimmins, | oeee: Booklet 

vr. Martha Tracy, N.E. Cor. 17th 
& Locust St., Plilad Iphia, Pa 


HA A modern Adirondack hot 
Ny HAWK offering a wide range ot 
& Cottanes sports and ature ements 
Cc. M. LONGSTAFF, OLD FORGE. N J 
ROADS EN! Where the trails 
hegin. pomp fo r 
| thegreat out-doors. Boacing, Bathing 
jing. Bklet. C.T. Meyer, Lake Ple asant,N \ 


| AskWhere- To-Go regarding our space » and rates 
RANCHES 


A®®A RANCH 


‘For Your Summer Vacation! 
For Your Boy .. A Pack Trip! 


C/XIQUE among ranches: Beautifully locate 
| the Heart of the Cool Rockies. Equipped f 
wour comfort: Private cabins; Baths; Electr 
| Exeeptional food. Conducted for your pleasure 
Horseback riding; Unexcelled trout fishing; H 
ing; Swimming; Pack trips. Free, informa! ar 
healthy out-of-door life. Guests limited to 3 
Christian. References required. Season June lit 
to October Ist . 
For your boy: A twenty-five day Pack Trip through 
the Rockies. Conducted by expert and educat 
men from and to New York. Limited to 20 boys 














Descriptive literature on request 





|Encampment 3: : 


A®42A RANCH 


: Wyoming 
“EKALAKA 


MEDICINE ROCK LODGE jontans 
Ideal Ranch for boys 14 to 16. 3000 acres pine | 
& plains in cattle country. Outing, character! 
| ing, — supervision. Limited number. Reas n- 
able ra For Booklet and full details, write & 


Mr. “9 ‘rs. ames HUNTER, Miles City Montana 
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HERE -TO-GO-; joe 


HOTEL-RESORT-@ -TRAVE 5 
To 


TOURS-TRAVEL — GRUISES-TOURS 


SOUTH ¥ The Greatest 
ERIC | Summer 


via HAVANA and Direct, Pg 
18 Days to 3 Months — Vacation! 


Sailings Every Two Weeks | A C . t 
HE famous “ Santa” fleet including new ruise O 
ey inatin Maria and — Bar- 
bara offer fascinating tours via Havana or 
aires t. PANAMA—I8 days—8250. P Au Europe 
AROUND SOUTH 
and the 


<.em— oe ar S—B765. 
GRACE LINE _ |\ Mediterranean 


For Booklets TM address 
10 Hanover Sq. New ted | | bytheCunard-Anchor Liner “California” | | 24049" SUMMER RATES 
from New York, July 3 to Aug. 30. . 


WY Scenic Cruises ‘IA  ppmeagy Aang Praga 
: Our seventh consecutive ee ee oe 
Summer Cruise—a wide- BORE AUS .20 HOSENSS: 

: fpely for oe booklets, No. 1 
Via LIFORNIA reaching voyage covering: N. , our offices elsewhere 


Days of delight on # luxurious Pan Madeira, Tangier,Gibraltar, or ‘uthorized s. %. and , B. sqente. 


sma Mail Liner. Algiers, Naples, Athens, 


ls. Music. “ Swimmin ¢ Constantinople, the Holy 
7 Laundry. eck games. Through 4 

the Panama Canal with visits in / Land, Cairo, Naples, 
¥ South and Central America includ 


#6 >i Monaco, returning via 
ing capitals of Guatemala & Salva- 




















dor. Water-Rail Tours from your | Paris and London. 
home town on main line points and 


* back. an cae transportation, = The supreme opportu- 
5) meals and on steamer. Return 
¥ stop-overs at Apache Trail, Yellow- nity of worth- ‘wows 


stone, Grand Canyon, Yosemite. § Summer travel. 
Slight additional cost via Portland 


| j or Vancouver. Booklet E on request. 4 glorious days at sea ‘WHEN IN EUROPE 


A cruise ship leaves every three mane --- alluring shore ex- 1 
J yee Sets ge hg fe: * % cursions. pas adventure | TRAVE L BY Al R! 
iPANAMA MAIL S. S. £9. . . » instruction... Basle Zurich 
10 Hanover Square, New ¥ wah de recreation 2g. and t 4 terdam 
—moderate rates. Karachi 


OTHER Travel yd oy 


| ‘I 1 Ai Ltd. 
URS mperial Airways, Lt 
TO to EUROPE, | | 578, toe, Avenue, New York, U.S. A. 
Ask for our programs which Plaza 0794 
offer the widest possible a 


range. Particular attention 


cmounes ; ¢ is called to our new Popu- | F SiS | 

peer <i CUNARD TOURIST omm lar Tours, arranged for EMPLE ow OU ied 

“There i ne better way” — Write or call those who prefer the in- 

formal but congenial at- \ Escorted Tours—Small Parties 
mosphere of the Tourist rT. 
Third Cabin. Splendid /Mf | | EUWQOP@ Simous roves: $450 up 
itineraries—low rates 


Wap | E| with very comfortable Mediterranean frist. 
vA COMPAGNIA and attractive accom- ptr pe 5 ee tal 
ei t) ITALIANA modations. We have on fine new motor yacht, $815 up 


Sates ae 


RA TURISMO. Inc. over 100 European Japan-China fai reuse" 


i — Fall Tours 
749 FIFTH AVE..NEW YORKNY. offices—always at 


our command. Fall and 
Individual Independent Tours to 2 Round the Worl oe 
ITAL ELSEWHERE EUROPE Inde, ndent each country in the good season 
oslding Seamer. ‘Silveg, Misteen Sethe Individual Travel Send for series desired 


btseeing, Taxes, Tips, etc. 
High ‘Gan Travel at Moderate Rates at all times. "TEMPLE: TOURS. 
Also Single Services, Steamer Accommoda- PLES) OURS 
ons, Railw Tickets, Hotel R i ogg 
wating." Fernie | PHOS.COOK&SON] | ««75Patse-Buidng Born 
70 CIT OFFICES and Hundreds of Agents all 585 Fifth Avenue, New York Hew York Washington 


| 
over Europe are at the disposal of our patrons 
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On your 
way to 
Scotland 


From London, the London Midland and 
Scottish Railway has two routes to 
Scotland. On either you can travel in 
ease and comfort, with the best food 
and service by day and the quietest sleep 
by night. 

One 
al 


a 
a 
~ 














way—the “Royal Route’’—lies 

ng the beautiful West Coast, the other 
the Midland Route—pierces the very 
heart of England. You may go one way 
and return the other. 


Scotland is, of course, well worth a visit. 
It is famous in history and romance, and 
Scottish scenery is, perhaps, the loveliest 
in the world. 


from John Fatrman 


Illustrated pamphlet 
F So peaeragphtape 


(Dept.A338), 
Or from an 
homas Co 
the American E x} press. 


SEASON | MAY TO SEPT. 














Ash fora copy 
TopO theWorld 
Tours ~its free 


summer excursions4 


If you would enjoy a different vaca 
tion this year... One that is unlike 
any you have ever taken ... whose 
memories would last a lifetime ... 
see Alaska .. . topo’ the world won 
derland! Romantic Indians, curious 
totems, quaint cities, majestic glac 
iers, colorful legends combine with 
remarkable beauty to make it unfor 
getable. And its ease of approach 
and enjoyment will astonish 
For instance: 


SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA 


you! 


TO:GO 5x 


pe Be TV 


EY lie 


~ GRUISES-TOURS 


UROPE 


Get this 
helpful booklet 


if you are going 
Twenty vivid and varied sum. 
mer tours—skilfully arranged 
itineraries—frequent depar- 
tures—six weeks visiting Paris, 
Switzerland, ItalianLakes, Italy, 
Belgium, London — $740 up. 

Write for illustrated booklet 

"Summer Tours to Europe’’ 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 
65 Broadway, New York 


American Express Travelers Cheques 





as Protect Your Funds 


862 RoundiheWorld 


— 4,000 miles of delightful Send for Illustrated Literature 
19 DAYS voyaging. | Kound $188 |ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 


4 -als and bert 4 
including mealsand berth | Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sailings from Seattle every few days. | 

Ask your local railroad or tourist | STUDENT TOURS TO EUROPE 

Sailings up to July 15th, $360.00 up 

| Write for Booklet @ 

| CARLETON TOURS 
| 522 Fi Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


iw hen t writing to these advertisers will u 
please mention The Where-to-go Sureau? 


9 or 12 DAYS aad tee 


Round trip, inciuding meals 
and berth ° . : . . $100 


SOUTHWESTERN ALASKA 














EUROPE, $7 i., 


amous ALLEN PLAN Tours 


Write for book 
ALLEN TOL RS. "les. + 154 Beylston St., Boston. 





fro al 
an arm 
. chair E. G. McMICKEN, 
> Passenger Traffic Mgr., 
1521 Railroad Ave 
Seattle, Wash. 


So., 





____ COLORADO 
LONGS PEAK INN 


A SYNONYM FOR VACATION 


Mrs. Enos A. Mills, Longs Peak, Colorado 


CANADA 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 
TIMAGAMI _ Wi2i-Kos canp 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
A North Woods Bungalow Camp in heart of four mil- 
lion acres of virgin forest. 1,502 Lakes. Frery con 
fort. Wonderful fishing. Boating, Bathing, a; 
Hiking. One night from Toronto. Booklet, MR. 
WILSON, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont.. Can 


OJIBWAY HOTEL Fistasanansi; 


anes’ on a 

= ey Ag = in jg = = Ex 

cellent Pike ickerel, Bass, Muskellung: 

NEW YORK fishing. Tennis, boating, swimming. Un 
46 West 46th Street surpassed for Hay Fever. 

— ——— | Write for booklet to H. C. Davis, Manager 

MASSACHUSETTS 7 Ojibway Island, Ontario 


-|WAHNAPITAE LODGE 


Pickerel River Dist._ 1 night from Toronto 
Exclusive Camp. References. Excellent 
Cuisine, Clean Comfortabie Beds, Cabins, 
|\E xpert ‘Native Guides, Virgin Fishing. Dis 


i) oe: ;  & is BS is ‘fa: ‘ \tant Camps for Overnight Trips. Book . 
Emerpar cc prtnalptr Tgre ee were fig | 


N. W. Barrett, 462 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. 
NEW OCEAN HOUSE-:-Swampscott, Massachusetts 
Located directly on the ocean in the midst of beantiful natural scenery. Every 
recrextional feature rhe be st cuisine and service that money can produce. Booklet. 
E. R. Grabow, Chairman foare Clement FE. Kennedy, President. 


Write for de- 
scriptive Booklet 


ALASKA 


Escorted Tours July 2nd and 18th, Banff, | 
Lake Louise, Atlin Lakes, Mt. Rainier 
orado. Optional route 
Limited party 40 davs, 
Best accommodations Estab. 1879. 
vA COLPITTS’ TOURS of the better grade, 
cor. Wash. & Water Sts., Boston. 


PARIS 


22, Pl. de la Madeleine 


TOURS—All Europe 


Independent & Conducted 
(Write for Booklet M 


Motor 
dad luxuri- 


say ga 
t 





EN ROUTE SERVICE, INC. 

Savoy Plaza Hotel 

Sth Avenue and 59th Street, New York | 

Where-To-Go for June closes May 1 
MICHICAN 








MAKE WOUB SUMMER 


BAY VIEW HOUSE 


Here old friends meet, new friends are 
made and lake breezes make living a de 
light. Write now for rates & reservations 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HOME AT 
BAY VIEW 
MICHIGAN 





MASSACHUSETTS _ 


TOY, TOWN TAVERN 


Winchendon, Massachusetts 
|COL 





Write for information 
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Through theheart of 
ShakespeareLand | 


See the “mop” or gala-daysin Strat- 
ford, when roasted oxen and pigs 
sizzle in the open streets... Harvard 
House, ancestral home of the 
founder of America’s first univer- 
sity... Shakespeare’s birthplace and 
home...unchanged for three cen- 
turies, preserved for you to visit. 

Then drive over a pleasant path through 
flowered woodlands to romantic Shottery 
—where Shakespeare, himself, paid court 
togentle Anne... Youseeallthis—and more 
in enchanting Shakespeare-land. The Great 
Western Railway day-trip from London is 
quickest, yet most comprehensive, and costs 
only $3.90 (rail and motor combined). 
Guide No. 66 containing maps and illustra- 
tions will be gladly sent to you on application 


K.W.C. GRAND, General Agent 
505 Fifth Ave., New York 


GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY of England 


ouare in Central Europe nearVenice 
ienna—Munich—Berlin, don’t fail to visit 


BUDAPEST 


PEARL OF THE DANUBE 
5} hours from Vienna. It is one of the 
st beautiful & romantic cities in Europe. 
Hotels for all pretensions. 
Information obtainable at the 
Municipal Information Office, 
Budapest, Hungary | 
Deik Ferenc u. 2, or inthe tourist bureaus. 


CRUISES-TOURS 


©, _TO THE BALMY 
TROPICS 


Luxuriously 
19 Days All Expense Tours. In- | 


elusive of Hotels and 
, 10 days sightsee 
Havana $300 up }:"° 


Sightseeing Ashore. 
eeing in 
cinating Havana— 


tful days at sea 


Panama $300 up 
days in the Canal Zone 
ndid ott burning steamers “* Ebro” and 
bo” — built for tropical cruising — | 
0, Dancing, Deck aames, ete. 
2oms. Send for Booklet. 
if PACIFIC STREAM NAVIGATION Co, 

Sanderson & Son. Inc.. 2% Rroadway, N. Y. 
or Local Acents L 


with stopover both 
ways at gay Havana, 


ilsider 





CONTINUED 


SWITZERLAND 
LOVERS 


of BEAUTY 
of TRAVEL 
of ART 
of LITERATURE 
of EDUCATION and 
of PLAY 
find in SWITZERLAND the 


dream spots around which 
imaginations have 


their ever 


circled... 


Cover the ‘‘high spots”? which 


will enchant you... charm 


you... follow the route... 


St. Gothard, 

Lucerne and Lake District, 
Bernese Oberland, 
Jungfraujoch, 
Loetschberg, 
Martigny-Chatelard, 
Geneva. 


Every detail of your trip can be 
arranged here—so that you will miss 
none of the marvels of SWITZER- 


LAND. 


Ask for our Booklet W 


“Where Dreams Come True” 


Address 


475 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City 


°WHERE -TO-GO;' 


SY ee 


It’s The Short Cut | 
To Europe ae 





. ++ financially 
speaking 


Perhaps for years you've 
been planning dimly to go 
abroad . .. but each time 
you becomeslightly abashed 
before the actual cash out- 
lay of such a trip! 
Then why not the Cunard 
Travel Club way .. . an- 
other of those efficient mod- 
ern gestures... like an 
electric refrigerator. 
Cunard Travel Club helps 
you put aside a weekly sum 
.. the amount of your own 
choosing. Before you can 
say “Jack Robinson” you've 
accumulated enough for 
your trip! 
Cunard Travel Club not only 
helps you to save but acts 
as your travel adviser and 
visualizer. Experts tell you 
all the best ways of getting 
to all the places you want 
to see... and map out a 
complete expense account 
. ++ a wonderful help. 
And you are by no means 
limited to “conducted tours” 
where you travel witha set 
group. You may go as an in- 
dividual , .. just like any- 
one else ... but you have 
all the benefit of this pre- 
digested travel experience. 
It’s the gentlest, easiest way 
of wafting yourself to 
Europe that we know of. 


Send for booklet 
“The Cunard Budget Plan” 


CUNARD 





~ LONDON ENG. _ 


TRAVEL 








Atel Russell : 


Paces besatiful 
square, midway 
hetween City and 


H 
water. Bedrooms 


with private 
bath 


R-ussell Square 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


CLUB 


Suite 433 
25 Broadway, New York City 
or Your Local Steamship Agent 


P.S... . of course you may 











pay cash for your trip. 
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"Ea Quaint “J oo 


aw. A Land of Vacation Sport and Rest—Fishing, Bathing, Sailing, Golf 


For booklet write Vacation Bureau, Room 118-C, The New York, New Haven and Hartford R. R. Co., 


Seashore 
euntry 
Lakes 


New Haven, Ct. 











CRUISES-TOURS _ 





Luxury Liners Direct From 


Los Angeles 


await 
Sailings 3 Saturdays out of 4 
Over the Popular Southern Route 
3-WEEKS INCLUSIVE TOURS 
$281 —up 
One Way—$90 up 
Los Angeles Steamship Co. 


730 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 


505 Fifth Ave. 140 S. Dearborn 
New York 3-128 icago 


RED CROSS LINE 


Halifax, Nova Scotia 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 
Steamers “Nerissa’’ and Up” 
12 DAYS —$120 UP 
Sailings s from New York every Saturday 
I rmation write for booklet 
BOW RING & COMPANY 
17 Battery Place New York 


DIXIE TOURS to EUROPE & AMERICA 


Earn trip by securing members, 


BOX 204, EUSTIS, FLORIDA 


SO. AMER. 60 DAYS $339 


Write for book 700 Famous ALLEN PLAN To 
ALLEN TOURS, Ine., 154 Boylston St., lana 


EUROPE | 


I rted tours « Sha Netter erate sue 
moderate ry good h te t 

n 1 points of interest in- 
45 eat days ” $89", OO and 


to 





ll info 
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Be 
coLe ITTS’ TOL RS, cor, W — 
Water Sts., Boston, } 


Where-To-Go blankets the best Travel prospects. 


CRUISES-TOURS 


rere 


MERIC 


istt the world’s gayest 
and most beautiful Latin 
cities. Ideal climate, cafes, 
theatres and all outdoor 
sports. Visit famous Rio de 
Janeiro, a sub-tropical scenic 
gem—Montevideo, the city of 
roses; famous Buenos Aires. 
Twelve glorious days at sca, large 
ieee papers for pane nate oar deck 
« pool, and 
joven carnival when Father Neptune 
olds court at crossing «/ Equator. 
"Finest Ships — Fastest Time 
Pan America Western World 
Southern Cross American Legion 
21,000 ton liners sail fortnightly 
from New York 


Apply any Tourist Agency, or 


MUNSO STEAMSHIP 


LINES 
67 Wall Street, New York 





No matter whether you plan 
to spend $300 or $3000, our 
specially prepared descriptive 
booklet, sent free on request, 
will be invaluable. Tours 
with escort. Independent 
Tours. Private Auto Tours. 


“> DEAN & DAWSON, Led. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Established 57 years 
40 European Offices 


Stops and prevents the Nausea of 
Sea, Train, Auto, and Air Ts 3S. 
25 years in use. 
75¢. & $1.50 at Drug Stovis 
or direct on receipt of Price 


Mothersill Reme dy Co., Ltd. N.Y. City 
4nERS), 
fr) . 2 
JY “Bet SS 
SEASICK 


Db  ~J 


&um cD 


CRUISES-TOURS © 


YOUR TOUR 








TO EUROPE 


ESCORTED TOURS... A delig! 
way to see Europe if you prefer not t 
travelalone. Our small select grow 
combine the care free note of the cor 
ducted party and the dignity attend 
upon limited numbers. A_ booklet. 
“Your Tour to Europe,” Will be sent 
on request. 


Franco-Belgique Tours Co. Inc. 


American Personnel. Super-Travel-Service 


551-A Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MAINE 


Hotel Hamilton and Cottages 


Chebeague Island, Maine 
Ocean breezes assure cool days and res 
nights. Our own Private Landing in fro a 
of Hotel. Dancing, Golf, Tennis, Bath; 
Yachting, Fishing. Booklets. ‘Adare 
R. E. ROWE, Chebeague, Maine. 


The Firs, and Felsted 


Deer Isle, (Pe nobse ot Bay) Maine 
Moderate-priced, sea-shore homes. 
phere informal. Golf, tennis, 
fishing, bathing, —— boat trips, cial 
diversions. Booklets of 8S. B. Know! 
Haverford, Penna. 


SPENCER LAKE CAMPS 


Asummer resort inthe Maine woods, with 
lent trout and togue fishing. Individual car 
garden, dairy and hennery. For book 
etc., write to CHAS Tt. BRATTEN. G r 


Where-To- Go reaches 4, 000, a rr 
CRUISES-TOURS 


EUROPE 


Conducted tours inc! 
Ocean passage & 8 count)irs 
Standard $880. Student #9 
Others $400 up. Ask Fol 

942 Stra 


tours Bldg. Ct 
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"CANADA _ . es 
NORTHERN ONTARIO} 'MONOMONOCK INN 


o Nippessing district. Bass, pickerel, pike, lunge, ONE OF THE LEADING HOTELS 








» and speckled trout. Deer, bear, ducks 

abbits. Separate cabins. Wonderful canoe | ff) IN THE POCONO MOUNTAINS 
Excellent cuisine. Clean beds. Good beach. | Mountainhome, Pa. (Cresco Station, D.L.d W.RR 
r booklet, references, rates. 

Hughes, Camp Champlain, Trout Mills, 0 


f ‘ lent meals. Opens May 18th. New Golf Course 

| Acouchiching TIM G MI ( arenas 3 500. u der construction os 
Camp AGA UNE! sia BATHS, GOLF, Quality Service to Advertisers 

Rustic cabing in virgin forests. Wentestal fo ALACA WHERE-T0-00 1 4 b , 

fishing. Hundreds of lakes. Every comfort. GRILL FRE-TO-GO is welcomed everywhere to t 

Good meals and service. “Booklet. | ‘Room reading tables of the best homes in Nort! 


N The Resort Hotel America every month throughout the year tt 
J. R. McCONNELL = Pre-eminent pages are regularly read by families who can 
46 Golfdale Road, Toronto, Ontario, Canade DIR y ON THE oc afford and always desire the best ofeverything 
ie aaa oS it ECTL EAN Seven hich class magazines present these de 
Quality Service to Inquirers * partments, featuring a large variety of Tray 
WHERE-TO- ao Bives perfectly reliable data to Every modern appointment, nvitations most attractively effec ely 
dors of the ¥ publications we use monthly, convenience and service Ther are the slam boards ef of 
am among American travelers of widest Extensive improvements for cess has heen won by the excell 
1 . 


Q his i is gratis. Please en- | season of 1928 entertainment offe 
so pena Sie oe cenvéwhvibe 


7 WWTe . 
Consider—make sure your outing’s success. q SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager Remember 
Please state your desires plainly and write to N r For ennce and yates pleane write dieeet te 
t Where-t Bure & Beacon Street. Rostgn The Where-to-go Burean. & Reacon Street, Boston 


e Rooms with running water. Private baths. Fxce 
nt 
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For Other Travel Announcements SHANKLIN ~- = ISLE OF WIGHT 
American guests welcomed in English home Delighttul 


See Following Pages surroundings. 


Miss Maud Gordon, The Boynes, Shanklin 


=FOR YOUR TRIP ABROAD———— 


Paris: The Epicure’s Guide to France Mediterranean: Constantinople 
by Curnonsky an ouff. Invaluable to all who hope to dine . - tant , 
well in France \ thorough, up-to-date gastronomic guide by H. G. Dwight. Constantinop! it is today with all the 
Maps $4.00 glamour and romanc« its storical background. Full, 
illustrated 




















34.00 


England: When You Go to London 

by H. V. M .- A new iffe ondon guide ft -th ’ 

euties trac yay bo ee bers Be te se Round the World: Marble’s Round the World 
give $2.50 Guide 


~ The standard 1 
Riviera: The Coast of Pleasure sites Searels 

by Grant Richards. Indispensable for visitors to the French e 7 
Riviera, by a well-known habitué of Europe's pleasure-ground 

















For your Boy THE SUMMER CAMP For your Girl 


If you are planning to send your boy or girl The facilities of our School Information 
to a camp next summer, we would com- Bureau are also at your command for any 
mend for your consideration the announce- additional assistance you may require in 
ments that appear in the Summer Camp _ selecting the summer camp best suited 
Section in the front part of this issue. to your demands. Address 


School Information Bureau 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 49 East 33rd Street, New York City 





For Other Travel Announcements See Following Pages 





ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


Travel New 


A Digest of Travel Announcements 
RAILROADS » STEAMSHIPS » RESORTS » TOURS 


Published every month in The Quality Group Magazines 


HARPERS MAGAZINE 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
WORLD'S WORK 





The Paradise Isles 

of the West 

Follow the track of the sunset out 

of Los Angeles or San Francisco to 

i real oasis of the oc 1 
to where the wooded 


of palms break down to the shore 
| “What is 
, tor she 
1] you 


of snowy beaches 


y ur whit "asks Ha 


wh 


; worsh ppea a 


Travel-budgeteers 
Growing from the mere, 
mental College Cabin, 

urd has become 


coOrtant 
portan 


experi 
student 
ot the most 
one of the most fashion- 


ble modes of travel. Professors, 
idents, gay young folk, and the 
re retiring have so swelled the 
nks that now the biggest boats 
st of Tourist Third and several 
sm iller liners carry this cla S$ ex 
Another travel notion 
splendid encouragement to those 
to whom travel had seemed a drean 
is an ingenious budget plan. You 


CluUSIV Vv. 


j your budget 
for rent, cloth and the lke an 


. save this year, travel next. 


Hostelries of the world 
With all the 


} 
mopoltan ma 


age old inns and cos 
nsions of the five 
continents competing for notice, it 
seems appropriate to give first m 
on to Shep heard’s in Cairo. Fev 
inte saational Spy stores and few 
torrid desert 4 S$ are written with 
out a reference to its famous ter 
race. Millionaires, wanderers, 
traders and a hundred and one 
other bizarre 1 } 
be sketch 
musing 


res can 


ites of 





TRAVEL NOTES 
of Well-Known People 


WALTER WILLIAMS, Dean of 
School of Journalism, University 
of Missouri, writes: 


“Some Sights there are that 
never disappoint the traveler, 
however blasé, or however his 
eyes may be blurred by tears of 
grief or joy or dimmed by too 
much looking upon things ma- 
terial. One is the harbor at Syd- 
ney, gemmed with the greenery 
of half a hundred islands. An- 
other is Enoshima in Japan, 
looking from the window of a 
spotless native inn toward 
Mount Fujiyama, peerless in its 
symmetry. Yet another is at 
sunrise from the heights above 
Darjeeling where the Himalayas 
kiss the clouds with snowy lips. 
One is at Nijni-Novgorod where 
the illimitable Russia suggests 
itself to those who have eyes to 
see. In any list, however small, 
of the sights that disappoint not, 
I would place the Taj Mahal, 
in artist’s dream in stone, trib- 
ute of a lonely lover to his be- 
loved. And visitor as well as 
American may ever find beauty 
and inspiration in the sight of the 
Capitol at Washington, symbol 
of the power and glory of a great 
people.” 
Reproduced through the courte 
fhe autnor, 

Next month 


WILL ROGERS 











S.P.Q.R. 


when the fleets of Rome 

the mighty deep. Galleons 

inded the Pillars of Hercules to 

in and Gaul. Fast sailing 

men pursued a course to 

Phoenicia, Greece and 

This spirit of Mare Nos 

trum lives on. Speedy ocean liners 

Mediterranean bow to the 

goddess of Bedloe’s Island with al 

Y echanical regularity. 

aboard include 

massage rooms, steam baths and 

the largest swimming-pool on the 

seas, a delightful affair in the un 

usual Japanese style. If Babe 

Ruth cracked out a home run from 

the stern post of a Mediterranean 

giant, it would probably fall short 
of the bow. 


ime was 


from the 


Some 


Innovations 


A helpful friend 


where’er you walk 
Great travelers and explorers w 
roam for enlightenment and 
sure have created a vast fund of 
knowledge for the adventurou 
enjoy. Many of the wander 
legion were accomplished writ 
and prospective travelers can g¢ 
much travel wisdom from th 
contributions to the written w 
Jungle tales, myths of lost co 
nents, customs of far-off lands are a 
few of the delights which the printed 
page continually offers. The pro! 
lem for many 1s, travel first a 
study after, or vice versa. Wh 
ever you choose, the right b 
brings Montmartre or Manda 
nearer than anything else in tl 
world except the going! The w 
ones lay a sound foundation with 
book knowledge and build fron 
there. The still wiser take along 
their preferences. 


Honesty in Africa 

\ shipment of cash or securities in 
America means a very elaborate 
study for safety. A fast running 
auto armored to the radiator like 
Flanders tank maneuvers to th 
depository; husky marksmen spring 
yut, hands on hip while delivery | 
made. Travelers and travel « 
thusiasts delight to recall for co: 
parison, the fact that diamond buy 
ers in Honest Africa carry son 
$<,000,000 in hard cash when th 
visit the alluvial fields and th 
there is not a “bull” around t 
blocks. 


In the garden of the Orien! 
You whiz along in a fast, electr 
train, whir over the concrete ro 

in a modern automobile, see ma 
sive office skyscrapers... a! 
presto, as quickly as turning 
corner, you are confronted with 
the glamour and pageantry ot 
nation forty centuries old. Gla 
geisha, all a-bobbing and a-flas! 
ing, myriads of twinkling lanterns, 
solemn Shinto priests, mysterious 
Shogun temples, where sleep th 
ancestors of the Son of Heaven 
the Mikado. 





Travel Books ¢ 


Outstanding Travel Books of Leading Publishers 


Write the Quality Group Magazines for a more comprehensive list 


of travel books selected by the Travel Manager. 


stamp. Addres 


Avenue, New York, 


Please enclose 
Travel Manager, mag a 285 Madison 





, NOV ELIST’S TOUR OF | 
WORLD— 


V. Blasco Ibanez 





AN 
THE 
By 
the around the world craveler. 
MUSSOLINI, Man of Destiny 

By Vittorio de Fiori 

Indispensable if you are going to Italy. $3.00 


THINGS SEEN SERIES 


PARIS SWEDEN 
SPAIN THE RIVIERA 
NORWAY ROME Each vol. $: 
Send for ist of 30 volume 


E.P. Dutton & Co. 681 Fifth Ave. N-Y.C. 


SAFARI 


A Saga of the African Blue 
By MARTIN JOHNSON 

The great story of the African wilderness 
i jungle animals, ilhustrated with action 


ana 
otographs. $5.00 


SKYWARD 


By COMMANDER RICHARD E., BYRD 
The story of the hero's life, his flights 
across the Atlantic, the North Pole and his 
plans for flight across the South Pole. 
Mhuscrated. $3.54 
PUTNAM’S 


he most complete and up-to-date book for 
$3.50 


sc 








Trave. Books 


guide books, cutertainir 
thers. 


KITBAG 
al. Dlustrated 
ten by famous a 


AND, by STEPHEN GWYNNE 


TALIAN Riviera, dy Bonun Lyncu 


DOUBLEDAY DORAN 
Books by E. V. LUCAS 


t popular of traveling companions 
RODUCING LONDON $1.50 
ENTURES AND EnTHusiasms $2.00 
ANDERER AMONG PICTURES 
\NDERER IN ROME. 
Vew Fd. $3.50 
DOUBLEDAY DORAN 





VW 





vRE—Ir PossiB_e 

rt to the Gay Life Abroad) 46v Kari K 
HEN, with foreword 4y WILL ROGERS and 
Here K 1TH, A book for those 
Europe for pleasure by a cos- 

ft ne way. $2.5 

OUGH THE = OF ITALY 
KAT HARINE HOOKER. A delightfully in 
tering rsin little known part 


w 


Rae D. Henkle Co. 


Young America 


| Travels Abroad 


By Marjorie B. Greenbie 
and 
Helen Lawrence Davis 


* Book that takes 


ol boys anc i girls to Europe 


S ia YKES $2.00 


* May ic Carpet’ 


Paris 
~~ 


7 
The Epicure’s 


Guide to France 
By Curnonsky anp Rovurr 


Invaluable to all who hope to dine well in 
France. A thorough, up-to-date gastro- 
nomic guide. Maps. $4.00 


Riviera 
The Coast of Pleasure 
By Geant Ricuarps 
Indispensable for visitors to the French 
Riviera. by a well-known habitué of Eu- 
rope’s pleasure-ground. $3.00 
Engiond 
When You Go to 

LONDON 

By H. V. Morton 
A new and different London guide. (ff- 


the-beaten-track information that only a 
seasoned Londoner could give. $2.50 


Medterranson 
CONSTANTINOPLE 
By H. G. Dwicar 
Constantinople as it is today with all the 


glamour and romance of its historical back - 
ground. Fully illustrated. $4.00 


Round she Works 


MARBLE’S 
Round the World Guide 


The standard travel guide for a world cruise 
in an attractive limp leather binding 
pocket size. $4.50 


| | BRIGHTER FRENCH 


By H. T. R. 


A guide to the language of 
the shops and supper tables 
of Paris. $2.00 


PAYSON & CLARKE, LTD. 





TRAVEL IN Europe Mave Easy 
By G. G, CHESTER. Suggested itineraries 
Advice on hotels, money, passports, clothes 
Authoritative, practical. Maps. $2.50 


Ir You Go To SoutH AMERICA 


By H. L. Foster. Latest complete practical 
guide to South America. All details. Map. 
$3.00 


DODD, MEAD 


CLARA LAUGHLIN 


“So You’re Going To England 


“ The best travel books France 
ever written.’ Paris 
Each, illustrated, $3.00 Rome 


Houghton Mifflin Co. Italy 











CLOUDLANDS OF FRANCE 
} By AMY OAKLEY. Gorgeous hours on the roof- 
tree of Western Europe, from the maritime Alps to 
Haute Savoie. Illustrated by Thornton Oakley 
i $4.00 
HiL_-TOWNS OF THE PYRENEES 
By AMY OAKLEY. Beautiful and complete tm- 
pressions of theen tire pi turesque Pyrenea me 
Splendidly ilius. by Thornton Oakley, 


“CENTU RY co. 


Travel Charts and 
Travel Chats yey 
By FREDERICK L. COLLINS 


Informal comment and usefu! information, 
valuable and entertaining for travelers 
in Europe, Travel charts and illustrations 


BOBBS MERRILL $2. 50 








THE INNOCENTS OF Paris 
éy C, E. ANDREWS. The real Paris that mos? 
tourists miss, the happy-go-lucky life of the lower 
classes charmingly revealed. $2.50 

Biste Lanps To-pay 

| éy WM. T. ELLIS. Picturing by pen and camera 

the little traveled thrill zone of the world. Places 
you will not want to miss. $3.00 


These are APPLETON Books 





-~a@ FAIR WINDS IN 
THE FAR BALTIC 
By Alfred F. Loomis 


Z> The entertaining log of a 200 
= mile cruise. Profusely illus. $3.00 | 


IVES WASHBURN 


What and Why in China 


by Paul Hutchinson 
In a short evening's fascinating reading you 
see China's background—the march of events 
—what is happening. A lively, lucid book 
mind-map of China, 


Willett, Clark & Colby $1.00 








AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


stolen uncountersigned, their value is refunded to you. They are spendable everywhere . 


are a convenience for strangers among strangers. If lost or 


. cost only 75¢ for 


each $100 and can be easily secured at 22,000 banks, American Express and American Railway Express offices. 


The American Express Travelers Cheque Book is the indispensable book for travelers 




















RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 
SERVICE 
TOURS CRUISES 
For thirty-five years a trip to Europe has meant Raymond- 
Whitcomb to many thousand American travelers. For 


Raymond -Whitcomb is the sure solution of the problem: 
of foreign travel and the assurance of a successful trip. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL SERVICE—" Inde- 
pendent travel’’ that is really independent. Raymond- 
Whitcomb will inake all arrangements for you, and 
ou will make your own individual trip without 
ether or worry. Any Raymond -Whitcomb office 
will help you plan the trip that meets your particu- 
lar desires, a will secure your steamship and rail- 
road tickets, reserve rooms for you at European 
hotels, and engage automobiles and local guides. 


Send for a copy of the ''Raymond-W hitcomb Guide to European 
Travel,’ which describes such trips and offers Lelpful sugypstions. 








The Raymond-Whitcomb 
Individual Travel Service is available 
for trips anywhere in the world 


EUROPEAN TOURS— Spring & Summer Tours 
of varied routes and prices. Twenty tours are planned 
on high standards hitherto unknown. They cross 
the Atlantic on such famous and luxurious liners as the new ‘‘I/e de France,’’ the 
‘*Aquitania,”’ and the ‘‘Majestic.’’ They travel through Europe largely by private 
automobiles. They stop at the finest hotels, where rooms with bath are furnished. 
Other tours are equally comprehensive in route, but less expensive in style; while 
still others are simple but comprehensive tours at low prices—$795 and upward. 
Send for the booklet —'‘ Europe Tours” 
NORTH CAPE CRUISE—Szailing, June 27, for Iceland, the Scandinavian countries, France, and 
England. The favorite summer Cruise, more — this year than ever before. It will go, for the 
first time, to Helsing fors, capital of Finland, and ‘Reval, capital of Esthonia. An unequalled five 
weeks’ voyage with visits to the North Cape, the Lands of the. Midnight Sun, the Norwegian Fjords, 
Oslo, Stockhlom, and Copenhagen. Sailing on the S. S. ''Carinthia.’’ Rates, $800 and upward. 
Send for the booklet —‘‘ NoRTH CAPE CRUISE” 
ROUND AFRICA CRUISE—Sailing, January 12, 1929—for a three months’ voyage around Africa with visits 


to the Black Country of West Africa, Cape Town and South Africa, Natal, Zanzibar and Madagascar, Nairobi and 
the famous Big Game Country of British East Africa, Egypt and Mediterranean cities. Rates, $1250 and upward. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE —Sailing, January 22, 1929. The Annual Raymond-Whitcomb Winter Cruise 
through the Mediterranean, with a fortnight in Egypt and the Holy Land. To the glittering galaxy of famous cities 
and great Mediterranean ports, it will add calls at Messina in Sicily, at the historic islands of Malta and Cyprus, 
and at picturesque and little-known towns on the rugged Dalmatian coast. Rates, $1000 and upward. 


Land Cruises in America 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


Executive Office: 23 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 





SAN FRANCISCO 
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STEAMSHIP SAILINGS 


SAILINGS SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


American Merchant Line 17 Battery PI., N. Y. 
New York to London 
AMERICAN MERCHANT May 
AMERICAN TRADER May 
AMERICAN paired : May 
AMERICAN FARN May 
AMERICAN MI RC ii AN r May 


Anchor Line 25 Broadway, N. 
New York to Londonderry and Glasg 
CAMERONIA 
CALIFORNIA ay 5 ne 
TRANSYLVANIA ay 26 June 


Atlantic wea ext 1 Broadway, N. 
Y. to Cherbourg and London 

May 

May 

May 

Apr. 28. May 


Canadian Pacific Mad. Ave. & 44th St., N. 
Montreal to Liverpool 

*MONTCLARI 

*MONTROSE 

*MONTCALM 

MINNEDOSA 

DUCHESS OF ATHOLI 

Quebec-Cobh-Cherbourg-Southam pton-Antwerp- 

Hamburg 

*MONTROYAL *May 26 tJune 2 

*MONTNAIRN **May 5 June 
tOmits Cobh and Antwerp TOmits Antwerp 
**Omits Cobh and Hamburg Omits Hamburg 


Clyde Steamship Company 
New York to Charleston, Jacksonville, Miami 
CHEROKEE Apr. 26 
MOHAWK Apr. 28 


Cc jooulich Line 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 
° and Boston to Azores, Lisbon, Palermo, 
vaples, Patras and Trieste 
PRESIDENTE WILSON May 
SATURNIA May 


Cc unard Line 25 Broadway, N. 
. to Cherbourg and Southampton 
MAU Ri + ANIA May 2 May 2; 
AQUITANIA May 9 May: 
BERENGARIA May 15 June 
Y. to Plymouth-Havre and London 
*TUSC ANIA May 18 June 
May 11 June 
May 25 June 2: 
CARINTHIA June 
to Queenstown, Liverpool 
*SCYTHIA Apr. 28 May 
*LACONIA May 12 June 
SAMARIA May 19 June 
FRANCONIA June 2 June: 


Dollar Steamship Line 604 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Y. to California via Panama, Around the World 
Sorestemety Service from New York sailing Thursdays 
PRES. HAYES .. Apr. 26 
PRES. POLK ..May 10 


Eastern S.S. Lines Pier 25, No. River, N. Y. 
Old Dominion Line, New York to Norfolk, Va. 
Regular Sailings 
‘Tuesdays Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays 
Boston & Yarmouth 8.8. Co. (India Wharf, Boston 
Boston to Yarmouth 
Mondays and Thursdays 


19 State St., N. Y. 
to Plymouth-Havre-Paris 


Regular Sailings 
French Line 
N. ¥ 


PARIS May 12 
ILE DE FRANCE Apr. 28 
FRANCE... May 

. ¥. t© Havre-Paris 
*DE G RASSE. May 
*ROCHAMBEAU May 4 
*SUFFREN. May 2 June 3 





New York-Vigo-Bordeaux 
LA BOURDONNAIS May 31 
ROUSSILLON May 3 June 14 
CHICAGO June 28 
Furness Bermuda Line Whitehall St., N. Y. 
N. to Bermuda 
Regular Sailings Wednesdays and Saturdays 


Grace Line 10 Hanover Sq., N. Y. 
to Canal Zone and West Coast, South America 
Fortnightly Service Sailing Thursdays 


Hamburg-American Line, 28 Broadway, N. Y. 
United American Lines, General Agents 
N. Y. to Che AT ue gag Hamburg 
ALBERT BALLIN May 26 June 30 Aug 


vE 
E 
A 
E 


Ts HI AND May 5 June 9 July 

IBURG May 19 June 23 July 

mt C June 16 
N. ¥ and Boston to Cobh (Queenstown), Hamburg 
*THU La May 3 June l4 July 26 
*CLEVELAND May 12 June 1S July 21 
*WEs STPHAL IA May 24 July 5 Aug. 16 

Holland-America Line 24 State St., N. Y. 
N Sj mouth-Boulogne-sur-Mer, Rotterdam 

*RYNDADN July 
ee 9AM May 5 June §& 
NEV ANST! RDAM May 26 June 23 
VE EN M May 19 June 
Rt yITE RD AM Apr. 28 June 

Italian Line. N. G. 1 State St., N. Y. 


Y. to Naples and Genoa 
DULL Apr. 28 Mine 
SCOLOMBO tees ° 
ROMA... Selanne Me 19 
Lioyd Sabaudo Line 3 State St., N. Y. 
New York to G aibraltar, Naples and Genoa 
CONTE BIANCAMAN May 12 June 16 
CONTE GRANDE May 26 June 3 


ma oh & Holt Line 26 Broadway, N. Y. 
to Rio de Janeiro-Montevieso-Buenos Aires 

Apr. 28 tJuly 7 

.tJune 9 


DEUTSCHL- April 28 June 2 July 
N 


VESTRIS 
tCalls at Barbados 
Mallory Line 
New York to Key West and Galveston 
H. R. MALLORY pr 
SAN JACINTO May 


Munson S. S. Lines 67 Wall St., N. Y. 
New York to Rio de JaneiroSantos-Montevideo 
Buenos Aires 
Fortnightly Service Sailing Saturdays 
New York to Nassau, er 
Weekly Service ng Fridays 


New York and Porto Rico S. S. Co. 
Y. to San Juan and Santo apeaacet 
< OAMO pr. 26 
*PORTO RICO Apr. 28 


Nerch German Lloyd 32 Broadway, N. 
to ¢ “obh-Plymouth-C herbourg- -Bremen 
N 


aor 8 Mae 26 


Nerwegian- America Line, 22 W’hall St., N. d; 
N. Y. to Norway-Swede ~n-Denmark-Finland and th 
Continent 
*STAVANGERFJORD : Apr. 28 
BERGENSFJORD May 19 
Pacific Line 26 Broadway. N. _ x 


N. Y. to Havana, Panama, Callao, Val 30 
Regular Sailings... . Every Four Weeks 


*One class cabin steamers 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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STEAMSHIP SAILINGS (Continued) 








. ‘ ’ - co 10 Hanover Sq... N. ¥. C. + Canadian-Australasian Line 
Panama Mail S. S. Co. 2 Pine St., San Francisco a Vancouver and Victoria to Honolulu, Suva 
N. Y. to San Francisco and return via Panama Canal uckland and Sydney 
Spanish Americas AORANGI May 2 June 27 
From New York From San Francisco NIAGARA May 30 July 25 
COLOMBIA May 19 VENEZUELA May 5 Canadian Pacific 
VENEZUELA June 9 ECUADOR May 26 Vancouver and Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe, 
ECUADOR June 30° COLOMBIA June 23 ugasaki, Shanghal, Hongkong and Manila 
Panama-Pacific Line 1 Broadway, N. Y. : Mri 4 oe a June x Aug. 9 
New York to California via Panama } MPRE “4 OF ¢ AN ADA stay 17 ou 19 
Fortnightly Service Sailing Thursdays — Nagasaki 
Red Star L ine 1 Broadway, N. Y. Dollar Steamship Li 
to iymouth- Cherbourg-Antwerp San Francisco to ne Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
BE Lge Ni. AN May 3 hai, Hongkong, Manila and Around the World. 
F N ND May 12 Weekly Sailings from Los Angeles on 
LAPL AND May 26 . Mondays: San Francisco on Fridays 
. - ’ , -RES. co 7 
Swedich American Line 21 State St., N. Y. cane are ue >on S May “4 
to Sweden, Norway, Denmark PRES. MADISON ’May 11 
Finland and Baltic States PRES. HAYES May 18 
*DROTTNINGHOLMtMay 21 June 23° July 21 PRES. JACKSON May 25 
*STOCKHOLM aan 4 June 2 June 30 — 
GRIPSHOLM ay 12 June 9 July 3 Los Angeles S. S. Co 
tThrough to He a Finland Los Angeles to. Honolulu 
P ao eae CITY OF LOS ANG o— May 19 June 16 
United States Lines 45 Broadway, N. Y. CITY OF HONOLULI May 5 June 2 
bs to ¢ ‘herbourg and Southampton CALAWAII ‘ ...May 12 June 9 
LEVIATHAN May 5 . 
N. Y. to Plymouth-Cherbourg-Bremen Matson Line : : 
*REPUBLIC May 4 San Francisco to Hawali, South Seas, Australia 
*PRES. HARDING May 9 43 San Francisco to Honolulu 
*PRES. ROOSEVELT May 16 MALOLO May 5 May 19 
eRES. SEV ELT seni WILHELMINA May 2 Muay 29 
Ward Line wt ida May 9 June 6 
New York to Havar MANOA May 16 June 13 
Sicatbrey Ltbabaes she Apr. 26 SONOMA May 24 July 26 
Siboney , “¥etch Apr. 28 SIERRA tMay 3 tJuly 56 
m + Leaves San Francisco bo Hawail, Samoa, Fiji and 
White Star Line 1 Broadway, N. Y. tralia 
N to Cherbourg-Southampton , Seattle to Honolulu 
OLYMPIC Apr. 28 May 18 LURLINE May 19 June 30 Aug. Il 
IOMERIC Mg f Miz 26 
Hae ay «65 yy 3 Nippon Yusen Kaisha (N. Y. K. Lin 
N. Y. to Cobh (Queenstown) Liverpool sattle and Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe, Nags asaki, 
BALTIC , 28 May 26 re -S pipaeeee al 
CEDRIC May 5 SHIOZUOKA MA June 22 
ADRIATIC May 12 YOKOHAMA MARU July 2 
CELTIC May 19 San Francisco via Honolulu to Yokohama, Kobe, 
. vagasaki, Shanghai, Keelung and Hongkong 
American Mail Line TENYO MARU tMay 9% 
Seattle and Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, KOREA MARI . : tMay 23 
Hongkong and Manila. Fortnightly Service from tOmits Keelung {Omits Nagasaki 
i] Seattle and Victoria sailing Mondays Union S. S. Co. of N. Z. 
1 PRES. ¢ "LE VE 4 — May 7 San Francisco to Papeete, eas 
‘T PRES. PIER‘ May 21 he tasapesias and Sydne 
of PRES. TAFT June 4 TAuITI ; ..May 16 
i PRES. JE th; RSON. June 18 3 . June 13° Aug. 8 
PRES. LINCOLN..... July 2 M AU NG ANUI...:: July ll Sept. 5 Oct. 31 


y 
i‘ Meditersanean 
F: James Boring's Travel Service 
5 8.8. Doric..........Feb. 8, 1929 
Thos. Cook & Son 
8.8. California......July 3, 1928 
8.8. Homeric... .. Jan. 26, 1929 


Raymond-Whitcomb 
8.8. Samaria........ Jan. 21, 1929 


Round the World 


Dollar Steamship Line 
Fortnightly Service from New York 
sailing Thursdays 








Tours and Cruises 


International U miversity Cruise 
Sailing ¥ Oct. 6, 1928 North Cape — Norway 
Thos. Cook & Son James Boring's Travel Service 
38.8. Franconia. . Jan. 15, 1929 $3.8. Calgaric........ June 21,1928 
West Indies Hamburg-American Line 
: 8.8. Reliance. ...... June 30, 1928 
Furness Bermuda Line 
8.5. Dominica May 24 June 21 Raymond-Whitcomb 
Raymond-Whitcomb . P < 
<.S. Columbus 8.8. Carinthia. .....June 27, 1928 
Jan. 30, 1929, Feb. 26, 1929 
Norway — Mediterranean Round Africa 
Frank C. Clark Raymond -Whitcomb 
8.8. Lancastria......June 30, 1928 8.8. Carinthia...... Jan. 12, 1929 


DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ANY TOURIST OR TICKET AGENCY 
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ARUTOCRAT OF THE SEA 


With a background of fine traditions and nautical 


lineage, and a foreground of modern standards, 
White Star, Red Star and Atlantic Transport ships 
traverse the ocean lanes, the aristocrats of the sea. 
. . + Chosen by the fashionables because they are 
correct—by confirmed travelers for their inimitable 
service and comfort—by students, artists and eco- 
nomical vacationists because of their delightful 


Tourtst Third Cabin accommadations. 
Ships for every purse and plan. 


No.1 Broadway. N. Y. Offices and agents everywhere. 


WHITE JTAR LINE 


REDJTAR LINE - ATLANTIC TRAN/PORT LINE 
se geval = ' at , ote. Spain MARINE _ QMPa 


is se 





THE LAND OF THE 
MIDNIGHT SUN 


CROSS the Atlantic the North Cape rises from 
the top of the world to give you a new conception of 
rugged splendor. The haunts of the Vikings bask in 
the magic rays of the Midnight Sun. The magnificent 
Fjords of Norway bid you welcome, and the strange 
and beautiful cities of Scandinavia await your excla- 
mations of delight. In June the Northland weather 
is agreeably mild. 


WE SAIL JUNE 21st 


on the specially chartered 
White Star Line 


S. S. CALGARIC 


Sail from Montreal, down the 

St. Lawrence, and on to these 

( Our  \ enchanted lands. Leave care 

Itinerary and trouble and worry behind. 

Montreal Don’t bother with details — 

me | leave them to James Boring and 

Steenenes fect his efficient staff, who not only 

North Cape arrange your cruise, but accom- 

yngen pany you on it. 

— One moderate fee covers every 

Merok necessary expense, both on ship 

a and ashore. Comfortable ac- 

Copenhagen commodations may be had for 

Stockholm $550, and $1275 buys the best 

+ a meg on the ship. There will be no 
class distinctions. 

Consult your local agent, or 

send for complete information 

including booklet, cabin. dia- 


England 
New York 
gram, and rates. 


Stop-over 
\ 








Privileges _} 


Another James Boring’s Cruise—Fourth Annual Cruise 
to the Mediterranean—Sailing February 8,1929 


James Boring’s Travel Service, Inc. 
730 Fifth Ave. at 57th St. 
15 West Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 


INTERNATIONAL WAGONS.LITs Co. 
701 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Special Trains 
Guides Hired 


Steamship } ’ . } 
Passages | Service | 
| Aeroplane Trips 


| for | 


| Traveler's Checks 


Travelers’ Tours 


Hotel Reservations 


Baggage 


Insurancs 


Railroad Tickets | Travelers | 
| 


Sleeping and Abroad 


Visas Secured 


Dining Car 


| 
Booklet Sent Fre« 
Reservations i 


on Application 





EXPERT ADVICE ON TRAVELING ABROAD 











Dept. N-25, New York | 


= «And Ken * 


wants to come 
as much as I do!”’ 


KEN is a good soul—he says we’re coming down 
again next month! Isn’t that splendid? This is 
such a lovely place; our own home could hardly 
be more comfortable. And the guests are so 
pleasant and friendly. Most of them seem to 
come every year. ... We went visiting today 
-in the hotel kitchens! My first trip behind the 
scenes. It’s terribly interesting to see how this 
big place works. Clean! That kitchen was spot 
less! Ken has spoken several times about th 
excellent meals they serve here. But after seeing 
these beautiful kitchens, I don’t see how the food 
could help being delicious. 
Y » *» 
Further information about Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
is interestingly given in booklet form. We would be 
glad to mail you a copy. 


HALFONTE~ 
DON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
American Plan 
rsd LEEDS AND Lippincott CoMPANY 


Mention of Harper’s Magazine is the best introduction to our advertisers 





Go west to 


Through the ancient east are glorious 
adventures that multiply beyond compare 
the pleasures of an European trip. Go west- 
ward this time. 

A glimpse of Honolulu, if you choose, 
days or weeks through Japan, then Shang- 
hai and Hong Kong with scores of en- 
chanting trips to the interior of China 
available, Manila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, 
Egypt, and then into Europe through 
Naples, Genoa and Marseilles. 

You may start your trip from New York 
or Boston, visiting Havana and Panama on 
your way to California. 

Or come overland to Los Angeles, San 
Francisco or Seattle foryour embarkation. 
See the great Pacific Coast. 

After yourtrip through na 
you may return from Marseilles 
to New York and Boston aboard 
these same palatial Round the 
World Liners. 


vaw 
a _7% 


ivan uw y 


Europe 


You will have made the world circuit 
in a surprisingly short time and ata cost 
that is far less than you have thought it 
could be. 

You sail aboard magnificent President 
Liners, broad of beam, steady and com- 
fortable. They are luxuriously appointed. 
Commodious rooms with beds, not 
berths. Spacious decks. Aswimming pool. 
A cuisine par excellence. 

Stopovers where you like for one week 
or longer. You continue ona similar ship 
with identical accommodations. Like a 
cruise on a private yacht. 

A sailing of American Mail Liners from 
Seattle andVictoria every alternate Saturday. 

A Dollar Liner sails every week from 

Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
every fortnight from Boston and 
New York. Every two weeks 
a sailing from Naples,Genoa and 
Marseilles for New York. 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


Ameriean Mail Line 


Dollar Steamship Line 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1206 CONTINENTAL TR. BLDG., BALTIMORE 
101 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1018 BESSEMER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIP, 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL, 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, BE. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Lovers of Romance, 
Mystery and Wonder | 


The Land of the Midnight Sun 


Picture to yourself Europe’s grandest 
mountains and glaciers, prettiest 
lakes, highest waterfalls, quaintest 
customs and costumes—then realize 
that you can see them all in Norway, 


SOUTH AFRICA J 3:ocSiomu"s 


Here you can find a new, fresh, ever Request booklet No. 64 from any 
varied and delightful panorama of 
changing scene and life travel bureau, or 


Here you will experience pleasures and 
thrills that will cheer your heart and re- Norwegian Goverumert 
main ever a delight in your memory. 
SOUTH AFRICA is a veritable treasure Railways Travel Sarean 
house of fascinating wonders —a Pan 
dora Box from which your hands will 
draw out, every moment, some new and 
wonderful happiness — a _ continuous 
round of charms which never pall or cloy. 





SOUTH AFRICA is a land of invigorating climate, 
where life is full of song and pleasure. Here modern 
civilization moves cheek by jowl alongside of pic 
turesque, quaint, dignified native Kraal life. 


You will find many things you have never seen and 
can only find in this ancient land famous for its 
legendary history 


Great Diamond Mines 
Mile Deep Gold Fields 


Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins A S UMMER Cc AMP 


The Magic Cango Caves 
Barbaric Bantu War Dances FOR YOUR BOYS OR GIRLS? 


Quaint Kaffir Kraals Thinking about what's best for them next 
The Mighty Drakensberg Mountains summer? Then turn to the Camp Section of 


Wonderful Victoria Falls ’ 
Speedy, Preening Ostriches HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


Kruger Big Game Park for it is in Harper’s Magazine that you 
and Glorious Cape Peninsula. find the best and most dependabl« 
selection of summer camps, as well as 
Surf bathing on unrivalled sea-beaches. Sea angling private preparatory schools and colleges 
from rock bound coasts for the finest sporting fish of ; 
the world. Trout fishing in Golden Rivers — the 
ingler’s paradise. Golf on sporty courses midst nearby 
towering mountains. Year round outdoor tennis on 
fast, true, antheap courts. You travel on comfortable 
railroads or along fine motor roads with modern hotels 
to rest in 











Write for detailed information and free 
booklet, “‘East London” or send 12c (to cover 
postage) for fully illustrated travel literature. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
9 Broadway New York City 


3-2-28 
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ROMANTIC GERMANY 


= HE Road to ee is open to 

Se yy you in Germany. Glorious days of 

m long ago rise before your eyes, when 
ancient towns re-enact in famous festival 

| plays the great events of history. Medieval 
splendor, wonderfully preserved in famous 
cities, greets you at every turn: the guild’s 

| pompous hall, the beautiful Rathaus, the 
patrician’s stately mansion. Picturesque 
fountains, impressive monuments, great 
cathedrals reveal the art splendor of by- 
gone days to the twentieth century traveler, 





We will gladly send you, gratis, illustrated 
booklets and information on transportation, 
fares, hotels, spas, ete. 


GERMAN TOURIST 
DP TNRORMATION OFFIC E. 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Please send me Illustrated Travel Bro- 
chures on Beautiful Germany. 635 


Jame... 


Address 




















Itineraries arranged— Railroad accom- 
modations— Hotels — Guide — Auto- 
Information may be obtained 


& x wy dein dbclamnediant mobile—Air Lines. Write for booklet giving 


4 full particulars. 
AMEROP TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc., 574 Fifth Avenue, New York — 134 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 
General Aesattie Mitteleuropaeisches Reisebuero, G. m. 6. H. 


%° GERMANYWHEALTH CENTER of the WORLD *:¥ 


Health Resorts cf international popularity and renown. Charmingly situated in natural gardens and ex- 


tensive forests. Blessed with mild, health-giving climates and natural curative springs. Equipped with 


Sse 500 branches 
ry 


throughout Europe 














the most up-to-date hygienic appliances. All kinds of entertainments and sports. 





all 
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>. (Near Ca ‘CRy 


hy acidulous springs, especially 
feacious in the treatment of Kidney 

d Bladder Diseases. Dietetic cui- 
ne in every hotel. Abounding in 

ural beauty. All outdoor sports, 
Sen May to October. 

Wri te for Booklet N 82 


WILDBAD 
IN THE BLACK FOREST 


Frag sented by people desiring unpre- 
1ous social life and the bathing 
es of its thermal springs. Gout, 

Rheumatism, Neuralgia, treated. 
ed in a beautiful wooded valley. 
= Railway to Sommerberg, a 

h. Write for Booklet No. 


For Further Information, 
Literature, apply to 


Germany’ s Lalla Resort 


More than 200,000 visitors annually. 
Social life and historic interests for 
the tourist. Lectures, concerts, in- 
door and outdoor sports. Baths, 
drinking and inhalation cures 
for Rheumatism, Gout, 
Stomach and Intestinal 
Troubles. Direct rail con- 
mections from all im- 
portant points of Europe. 


Write for Booklet No. 12 


GERMAN HEALTH RESORTS 


AACHEN 


(Aix-la-Chapelle) 
Beautiful Rhenish resort for any- 
one seeking the historic and tra- 
ditional. Hot springs and medical 
baths for Rheumatic, Articular 
and Skin Diseases. All outdoor 
sports. Up-to-date hotels — Open 
all year. Write for Booklet No. 132 


Between 


euenabr oan 


Moderate priced accommodaticas. 
Appeals to nature-lovers ard spect 


men. Thermal springs, . : 
and fango baths for Fi 
Liver, Gallstones and Mama: i: 
Diseases. Write for Bookle: ? 


630 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York, N.Y. 
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@__ BADEN-BADEN __& 
ae meen 


Queen of the Black Forest 


6 Ben leading and most fashionable Spa in the world! Year-round playground of 
kings and poets, queens and artists, princes of finance and leaders of society. 
Just glance over last year’s impressive guest list at our office or at any first-class travel 
agency. 

Besides the natural charm of the Black Forest Mountains, there are sparkling brooks 
with trout for fishing; golf links and tennis courts; swimming pools in the open air and 
sun baths in the meadows; lawn dances and roof-garden parties; international horse 
races and automobile driving contests. Pleasure and luxury all! 


~~ 


Thermal curative springs and best physicians help you to overcome Rheumatism, 
Gout, Catarrh, or mild Heart Affections. 


Accommodations, treatments, diversions . . . everything at exceedingly low rates! 
Send for illustrated literature and Summer Program. 





Address: ' 
GERMAN | : | 630 Fifth Ave. 
RESORTS | = Se New York 


Pa ee ee 





























BON VOYAGE! 


New York City is one of the greatest ports 1 
the world. Steamers * varting daily, doubtless 
carrying some of your friends, off for a holiday 
Decks crowded with friends seeing them off; 
staterooms bulging with boxes and flowers 
messengers delivering exciting-looking pack- 
ages; crowds waving from the pier — all the 
thrill of a big liner just before sailing. 

Why not send your parting gift direct fron 
New York? JANE LORING will attend to it 
for you gladly, if you will send her the name ot 
your friend, and the ship and date of sailing 
You will find attractive suggestions for Bi 
Voyage gifts in the *‘Where-to-Shop”’ Sectio 
of this issue. Turn to it now, and then write 








COMFORTABLE ROOMS, 


HOMELIKE ATMOSPHERE, ¢ 
COURTEOUS SERVICE, 
REASONABLE RATES, 
AND GOOD FOOD. 


c/o the ‘“Where-to-Shop"’ Bureau 
In Cleveland-itsThe 


HOLLENDEN | | eesssdsee 


Theo. De Witt, Manager New York City 
Superior Ave. at East Sixth Street 
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Gorgeous 
New Playground \ 
Last Great Frontier 


SOUTH |,’ 
AFRICA | 


ee 


26 Broadway, New York 


=a 


Visit the land of fascinating con- 
trasts— primitive Kaffir-land and 
glamorous “Southern Riviera” — 
treasure-land of “things different.” 
Weekly sailings from England 
(Southempton) on this adventure- 
voyage by fast, luxurious “Castle” 


liners—also Tours Around Africa. 
Illustrated descriptive booklets on request 


Sanderson & Son, Inc. 
General Passenger Agents in the United States and Canada 
90 State Street, Boston 
Or Local Agents 








Of International Renown 


che TYRAKE 


HOTEL s CHICAGO 
Yet It Costs No More 


A MODERATENESS of rates which will surprise 
you — as little as $5.00 a day single rooms with 
ith or $6.00 a day double rooms with bath. 
lhese same rates have always prevailed. 
Unexcelled food and service. Undoubtedly 
e finest location of any metropolitan hotel. On 
the shore of Lake Michigan and yet within short 
valking distance of business and theatrical 
listricts. 
THE DRAKE is under the famous BLACK- 
STONE management, known the world over. 


Write for illustrated book edition ‘‘BM" 


The Drake, Lake Shore Drive 
and Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Your European Itinerary 
should include 


ENGLAND 
C) 


SCOTLAND 


Where your own language is spoken 


Besides this, these countries 
teem with historic ¢3 roman- 
tic places of interest, such as 
Ely, Cambridge, Norwich, 
Boston, York and Edinburgh 


Roman Remains, Seaside Re- 
sorts, Inland Spas, Golf Cen- 
tres, Dales, Moors, Scotland’s 
Mountains, Lochs ¢s Enchant- 


ing Scenery 
Your tour can be made more 
enjoyable by a trip in the 
FLYING SCOTSMAN 


If you travel by 
i a a 


Plan well in advance by sending now for 


FREE LITERATURE—Write to:— 


H. J. KETCHAM, General Agent 
London €3 North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


LONDONG ——) 
NORTH EASTERN jill 
_ RAILWAY 
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BON VOYAGE 


BOOK 
BOXES 


were delivered 
in one day 


to 19 steamers at 
the port of New York — 





vivid proof that those 
who travel like to read. 


The way to remember 


your traveling friends... 


1 a 























Write or wire name of 
voyageur, giving the 
price of box desired, the 
name of vessel and the 
date of sailing. Deliv- 
ery will be made to the 
steamer. Books and mag- 
azines of your choice 
or ours will be sent. 


BON VOYAGE BOOK 
BOXES are priced at 
$5, $10, $15, $20, etc. 


Roukscllers * 


aes 
1 Warnse yy 


: New York 


Branch 5th Avenue at 27th St. 





| 
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eS Cruise the Heart 
of Old French-Canada 


to 
NEWFOUNDLAND — GASPE — CHA- 
LEUR BAY — CANADIAN LABRADOR 
Quaint, picturesque, romantic lands that 
fringe the Gulf of St. Lawrence! Century 
old villages. Sport in season. Wonderful 
scenery. Fun aboard and ashore. Regular 
fortnightly sailings from Montreal and 
Quebec. Also de luxe week-end cruises up 
the SAGUENAY RIVER 
Ask Any Travel Agent, or 
CLARKE STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 

103 Drummond Bldg. Montreal 

















The Epicure’s 
Guide to France 


By Curnonsky and Marcet Rourr 


In this expert gastronomical survey of 
France the authors have covered every 
foot of ground, listed all the important 
features of each territory and set before 
their readers a priceless guide to the best 
food in the world. $4.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





























The 
FLANDERS. 


OCEAN CITY NEW JERSEY 
Ten Miles South of Atlantic City 
Fireproof + 232 rooms with baths 
Opens June 16 
Closes September 13 
AMERICAN PLAN 
Outdoor sea water swimming pool 
J. Howarp Stocum +*  Prestpent-MaNaGeR 





























Travel the Qre> 


D. & C, Steamers Guided by Radio Compass Signals 
To Lovers of Sea, Sky and Drifting Clouds: 


Summer is just around the corner, and 
it is in order to suggest a cruise on the 
Great Lakes as part of your vacation. 


We would be pleased to help you plan 
an outing of two, four, six or eight days’ 
duration on the Lower Lakes, and supply 
you with pictures and descriptions of 
pleasant places: Niagara Falls, Mackinac 
Island, and others. 


If you contemplate an automobile tour, 
plan to make part of the journey by boat. 
Our overnight service between Buffalo 
and Detroit; Cleveland and Detroit, is 
used extensively by automobilists. If you 
desire a longer voyage our line between 
Cleveland and Chicago, via Detroit, 
Mackinac Islandand St.Ignace, willappeal 
to you. Dancing, concerts, radio enter- 
tainments, deck games on shipboard— 
not a dull moment. 


A. A, SCHANTZ, President 











Fares: Buffalo to Detroit, $5; Cleveland to 
Detroit, $3; meals and berth extra. Forthe 
; hicago-Mackinac Island tours fares given are 
for the round trip, and include every expense on 
steamers: Buffalo to Mackinac Is and, $49; to 
Chicago, $79. Cleveland to Mackinac Island, 
$41. 50; to Chicago, $71.50. nek to Mackinac 
Island, $30; to G icago, $60. Stopovers at Mack- 
inac Island and other ports, yi’ reservations. 
address E. H. McCracken, G. P. A., Detroit and 
Cleveland Navigation Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Fast freight service on all divisions at low rates. 


Sou-America: 
Africa. seo. 


N EW YORK 


Cru l S oe ame 22nd 





The first act begins with New York in January. 
Quickly it shifts to sunshine, palms and quaintness 
. the West Indies. Another curtain... and the 
sparkle and beauty of Rio de Janeiro and Buenos 
ires. Across the South Atlantic . . . South Africa 
The panorama runs from 300-year-old Dutch boergs 
to Hottentot kraals and the last jungle. 

On again ...to mystic East Coast settlements... 
into Egypt and the Mediterranean. Paris and London. 
Truly, the cruise of contrasts. 

Through all this world-wandering, your every day 
is eased by Canadian Pacific service; your every way 
is guided by Canadian Pacific staff. 

Its Empress of France, clubbiest of great liners, 
carries you the entire 104 days. 

Booklets which detail what you see and how you live 
sent on request. Your own agent, or any Canadian 
Pacific District Office. New York, 344 Madison Ave. 

|... Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Blvd. ... Montreal, 141 St. 
| James St., and 28 other cities in U.S. and Canada. 
. o 7 + 

OTHER CRUISES 1923-29, All from New York. Round-the- 
World 136 days ... Dec. 1, 1928. Mediterranean . . ee 


. Feb. 4, 1929. West Indies... 16 days ... Dec. 22, 1928 .29 
days...Jan. 10 and Feb. 11, 1929 


Canadian 


Pacific 


World's Greatest Travel System 
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Hotel keeping is, of course, a 
business. But how can it be a success- 
ful business unless every guest tho- 
roughly enjoys every minute of his 
stay? 


We believe in that principle but—even 
more important—we all genuinely 
enjoy this business we’re in. So we’ve 
created for you here the surroundings 
and atmosphere of a fine private club. 
European-trained chefs prepare food 
that has become famous. Bedrooms 
are luxurious and artistic and really 
pleasant places to be. And from the 
moment we bid you welcome to the 
moment we say goodbye, everyone 
here is out to see to it that you shall 
be comfortable and that your wants 
shall be courteously cared for almost 
before they are expressed. 










HOTEL CLEVELAND 
PUBLIC SQUARE- CLEVELAND 


1000 rooms with bath, 
150 at $3 - Servidor Service 





CLEVELAND 

















= 
GALEN HALL 


Atlantic (ity, New Ferse 












“The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings 
Health’ — the phrase created 
by Galen Hall thirty years ago 


x** * 





TLANTIC CITY is endowed by nature a 
f Health Resort. It contributes its part to ; 
mote vim, vigor and the joy of living in those 
come here. It is never a mistake to select Atl 
City as the place to spend your Ieisure. Nat 
made it, man improved it, and all acclaim it t 
premier resort of the world. 








Goop Musi 





White Serv! 





GOLF PRIVILEGES 
Sea WATER IN ALL PRIVATE BATHS 
DEPARTMENT FOR BATHS, MASSAGE AND 
PHYSICAL TREATMENTS 
Diet KITCHEN FOR SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS 


Please address Galen Hall for terms and reser 
tions. We try to keep old friends, and we like ¢ 
make new ones. 











Siwney L. Knisect, Manager 



































Woutp You LIKE 


HARPER POETRY 


«# AN ANTHOLOGY #@* 

















This beautiful printed collection 
of selected poems by 











Epwna St. Vincent MILLAy 
CounTEE CULLEN 
JosepH AUSLANDER 
Epwarp Davison 

AND OTHERS 







will be sent free on request 
Clip this notice and mail it to 
the publishers 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL—TO_ EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 














THE GEM of THE ROCKIES 


ISIT JASPER NATIONAL PARK, the Alpine paradise of the 

Canadian Rockies. 5300 square miles of scenic gran- 
deur, including many of the highest peaks of this famous 
mountain region. 


Here, you can enjoy many and varied recreations. 
Mountain climbing with Swiss guides. Golf on an 18-hole 
course, and in a most magnificent setting. Glorious hours 
of trail riding or hiking through scented forests, past lake and roaring torrent. 
Motoring on the finest of mountain roads, including the scenic Athabaska Valley 
drive to Mount Edith Cavell. Unsurpassed bathing in outdoor heated pool, and 
boating on beautiful Lac Beauvert. At Jasper Park Lodge you revel in a pleasing 
relaxation of formality. Accommodation for 500 guests. Rates $7.50 a day up, 


American Plan. Open May 21st to September 30th. Jasper Golf Week, September 
8th to September 15th. 


[ANADIAN NATIONA L Please send me your free booklet on ey 1 


CThe Largest Railway System in America National Park. 
OFFICES 


Boston Detroit New York 
3 Washington St. 1259 Griswold St sos Fifth Ave. 
Buffalo Duluth Philadelphia ik Bla 
So. Division Se 430 W. Superior St. 1500 Chestnut St. 314 No. B’way 
Chicago Kansas City 301 Franklin Trust St. Paul 
3W. Adams St. 333-5 Ry. Exchange Pushes 83 East Fifth Sz. 
inci i Bidg. San Francisco 
Cunsionstt 706 Grand Ave. 505 Park Bldg. 689 Marker Sx 
26-7 Dixie Portland, Me. 
Terminal Bidg. Los Angeles Grand Trunk R Seattle 
49 Bast ath Sz 607 So. Grand Ave. ~ Portland, 1329 Fourth Ave. 
Cleveland Minneapolis rae Bldg. Washington, D.C. 
948 Union Trust Bldg. 518 Second Ave. So 302 Yamhill Se rsth @ 1 Ses., N. W. 
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GLACIER PARK HOTEL 
MANY GLACIER HOTEL 
PRINCE of WALES HOTEL 


America’s foremost mountain resorts 
in the heart of Glacier National Park, 
Montana, and Waterton Lakes Na- 
tional Park, Alberta—America’s only 
international playground—ofter their 
hospitality for your summer vacation. 
Write today for full information. 


GREAT 
NORTHERN 


ROUTE OF THE NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


ee ea ae 








' ARE A. J. Dickinson, Pass. Traffic Manager ! 
' c zs Great Northern Railway ! 
: St. Paul, Minn, ; 
i \gi > Please send me books about Glacier 4 
r (e) CS National Park and Waterton Lakes 4 
1 RTHe National Park. 1 
1 1 
; Jame ee a : 
L Addr ——————— Gee as J 





Lvery Statler 
iss your home _ 
away fromhome 


theres radio in 


every room 


Where but at a Statler can you 
lounge comfortably in your quiet 
room and enjoy the radio just 
as you would at home? Where 
but at a Statler can you enjoy 
such luxuries as bath with every 
room —a morning newspaper 
under every door — bed-head 
reading lamp, full-length mir- 
ror, circulating ice-water, a 
well-stocked library ? 


Plan your next trip to be at 
a Statler over Sunday. You’re 
sure of a delightful week-end. 


L720%adien 


There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON 


BUFFALO (Hotel Statler 
and Hotel Buffalo) 


CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, 
Statler-Operated) 


Hotels Statler 


7,700 Rooms with bath. Fixed, unchang- 

ing rates posted in all rooms. Radio 

reception in every room, with choice of 
two programs. 
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Only Southern Pacific 
offers choice of four great 
routes, Go one way, re- 
turn another’¢2 See the 
whole Pacific Coast. 


PLAN IT NOW; do it this summer. Spend 
your vacation on the cool Pacific Coast, 
America’s gay scenic playground. From 
May 15 until September 30, return limit 
October 31, greatly reduced round trip 
excursion tickets will be on sale. To San Francisco 
and Los Angeles and return, for example: trom 





hicago* . . . .« $90.30 New York . . . 138.32 
St. Temes we 8 8 $5.60 New Orleans a 89.40 
* For comparison, regular ONE-WAY fare is $79.8 





See the whole Pacific Coast by this 
scenic network 
For about $20 more your ticket will take you tothe 
“Evergreen Playground” of the Pacific Northwest by 
a northern railroad, south through Washington, Ore- 
ron and California, and home again by any one of 
three Southern Pacific main lines. Stop over anywhere. 

Or reverse the order, going to California first and 

turning via the Pacific Northwest. 

Become acquainted with Spokane, Victoria, Van- 
couver. See Seattle, Tacoma, Rainier National Park. 
At Portland, take the Columbia River Highway to 
Mt. Hood. Journeying south, pause at Crater Lake. 
Then on to California! 

SHastTa Route, Portland to San Francisco, crosses 
Oregon by a choice of two lines. One is along spark- 
ling rivers, the other through forests jeweled with 
lakes. At San Francisco you can take the San Joaquin 








outhern Pac 


Write your name and address in margin below, tear off, and 
mail to E, W, Clapp, traffic manager, Department G, Room 
1022, 710 Michigan Bouleward, Chicago, for free iliustrated 


booklet, **How Best to See the Pacific Coast.” 
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Low fares West this summer 


Lad A A ad 
CRATER LAKE ( Oregon) 
Valley line close to Yosemite and the Big Trees, or 
the Coast Line, serving Santa Cruz, Del Monte, Santa 
Barbara. You'll visit world-famous hotels, Spanish 
Missions, orange groves, motion-picture haunts, and 
many cool, green golf courses, 


Return home by any one of three other 
Southern Pacific Routes 

In addition to SHasta Rovure, you can return by 
OVERLAND Route (Lake Tahoe Line), San Francisco 
to Chicago; GoLpEN Starr Rovrte, the direct line 
from Los Angeles to Chicago; or SunseT Route, San 
Franciscoand Los Angeles to the East via New Orleans. 

In nearly every large city is a Southern Pacific 
agent. Your local agent will also arrange your trip 
over Southern Pacific lines. 


Yosemirx 
(California) 


Gay OCEAN 
BEACH 
( California ) 
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A MODEL NEWSPAPER 


“1 have read ‘The Times’ Weekly Edition without a miss for 
five years, and still regard it as the model paper for a countryman 
who has no time for daily papers, and no patience with sensationalism 


The Times 


(OF LONDON) 


CHleckin Edition 


ILLUSTRATED 
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has gained a high reputation as a weekly newspaper 
because its pages contain the most authentic news, the 
most complete news of the world’s affairs, without, in 
the words of another subscriber, “ sensational news of 
crime and vice.” This splendid service of news, and 
also news pictures, make it the best weekly newspaper 
published in the world. 
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It gives each week a selection of the of world events, beautifully repro 
leading articles, and a concise summary duced. 

of the news from The Times daily issues; No other paper could more adequately 
legal, Fmancial and Sporting notes; keep you in touch with the affairs of the 
Fashion and Society intelligence; and world. Fill in the form below, and have 
8 pages of the most diverse illustrations it sent to you each week. 


cai ga SPECIAL 
Nae York, W.Ye ast 4% Eas 33nd Sueeiy SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 


Gentlemen : Enclosed please find $6.75, for which : Special combined rate 
send “ Harper's Magazine” and“ The Times” Weekly : $6.75 fora year’s subscrip- 
Edition to the address below. tion to both “‘ The Times ” 
ie : Weekly Edition and 

: “Harper’s Magazine.” 
(Full subscription rate to 
these would be $10.00.) 
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of America, but little 
to Americans ~ 


Two and three days, all-expense Motor Tours by Har- 
veycar, in and about Old Santa Fé and among the 
populous Indian pueblos, pre-historic cliff-dwellings 
and wonder mountains of the cool New Mexico Rockies. 


$40, 2-days Puye’ Tour $57.50 3-days Taos-Puye’ Tour 


Rates include everything—accommodations with bath, meals 
and motor transportation. Be sure to take this tour on your way 
to and from California. 
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Me ad - ale 


These women know 


Women who are sophisticated in their beauty 
lore choose complexion soap for one essential 
quality—its purity 

They know that soap and water can do the 
one all-important thing needed to keep their 
skins lovely—cleanse them safely and gently 
But the soap must be as pure as soap can be 

And being very fastidious, such women are 
likely to prefer a fine white soap, honestly 
made, carctully blended, with a fresh, clean, 
unobtrusive fragrance which never makes it 


self known above the perfumes they use. 

This is why Ivory is the toilet soap of mil- 
lions of discerning women. They know it 4: 
as pure as a soap can be—carefully blended 
Its fresh lather is smooth, clear, bubbly and 
rinses off completely leaving their faces cool, 
smooth, refreshed . . . . Ivory cannot promise 
new faces for old, or eternal youth. But Ivory 
does give to the most delicate complexions 
perfect, gentle cleansing. And this gift makes 
it as fine a beauty-soap as you can find. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


KIND TO EVERYTHING IT 


TOUCHES 


It floats 


99 “/,u°/s pure - 


© 1928, P. 2G. Co 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 








9 CLIENTS 
73 CONTRACTS 
VALUE $180,000,000 





Ww now in progress brings our total for the follow- 
ing clients to $180,000,000. 
American Sugar Refining Company 
Central Indiana Power Company 
The Edison Electric Illum’g Co. of Boston 
Ford Motor Company 
The Hartford Electric Light Company 
The Philadelphia Electric Company 
Potomac Electric Power Company 
Southern California Edison Company 
The Western Union Telegraph Company 


There are 73 contracts, an average of 8 contracts per 
client. The list shows the national extent of our service. Some 
of the work is abroad. Contracts include new power stations 
both steam and hydroelectric, extension and modernizing 
of old power stations, the construction of manufacturing 
plants, service buildings, office buildings, docks and a 
variety of other work. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGN- BUILD, 
OPE RATE 
FINANCE 
BOSTON, 49 Federal Street es PITTSBURGH, Union Trust Bidg. 


NEW YORK, 120 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. 
CHICAGO, First National Bank Bidg. PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 





Vose is a Heritage! 


Three generations, son after father, have labored 
through research, experimentation and intensive develop 
ment to perfect this exquisite musical instrument which 
today, after more than 76 years of one family leadership, 











Boston 
Garter, 


What men wore to fx s\up their socks 
before Boston came to the r@sewe with the 
invention of garters, no oy e seems to remember. 
Who cares, for that matter? T Was over 40 
years ago anyway. Whatgan@)  aiet inter. 
ested in now is our latest contrfdution to their 
comfort — the 


Agrippa Web Boston 


The first practical ventilated garter — an 
open mesh web with a non-skid back, which 
prevents the garter from slipping down even 
if worn very loose. And good looking! 


is acclaimed by music lovers the world over as the Piano 
with a living soul of tonal beauty. Vose prices and terms 
are moderate — Uprights $495 up, Grands $795 up, plus 
transportation. Write for catalog 
We challenge comparison! 
Vose & Sons Piano Co. 
16S Boylston St., Boston 
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JOANNA CLOTH 


Sun Proof RainProof Dirt Resisting Cleanable 





50 cents Everywhere 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston 


Makers of Velvet Grip Garters 
for Women, Misses and Chiidren 
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Made bythe 
makers of 
Hartshorn 


Shade “(Q) HERE are you stopping?”’ is the 
Rollers J inevitable question asked the visitor in 
New York ... To sojourn at The 
ROOSEVELT is a mark of social distinc- 
tion and bespeaks a preference for the 
finer things of life. 

BEN BERNIE and his ORCHESTRA 

1100 Rooms ~ Single or En Suite 
TRAVEL BUREAU with affiliations abroad 


’ DAY NURSERY for children of guests 
Shade Cloth that Stays New HEALTH INSTITUTE with plunge and 


There’s a delightful softness in the FEEL of Joanna Py therapeutic baths 


Cloth, yet it resists rain, sun,wear and dirt and STAYS 
THE ROOSEVELI 


new beyond the period when ordinary cloths are due 
for replacement... Specify Joanna Cloth on Hartshorn 
Rollers. It is spun, woven and finished by Hartshorn. NEW YORK 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
Underground passage to Grand Central and Subway 


Stewart Hartshorn Co., 250 Fifth Avenue, New York 
EDWARD CLINTON FOGG Managing Director 


fe Established 1860 


SHADE ROLLERS and WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 



































